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THE CAPITALIST IN SOCIETY.' 


By Francis WILLIAM NewMan. 


HOSE who call themselves 
co-operators in general dis- 
suade strikes against masters, and 
with more or less of rightfulness 
endeavour to establish for them- 
selves a separate position from that 
of the existing Trades’ Unions. 
Whenever they are engaged in 
working together in an undertak- 
ing of which all the capital has 
been furnished by the workers 
themselves, they are the capitalists ; 
then they have a right to all the 
profits, and no one will cavil against 
any division which it pleases them 
allto make. If they could succeed 
in business by paying equally to 
the skilled and the unskilled, to 
the idle and the industrious, we 
might wonder, but we should not 
think it our part to dictate how 
they should distribute their own 
gains. So too, if they choose to 
distribute any portion of profits as 
a bonus to workmen who have con- 
tributed no capital, and they find 
this to pay them, then again, 
whether the number of capitalists 
be many or few, it is only their 
own concern. It is this last 
system of which Mr. G. J. Holy- 
cake has long been an enthusiastic 
advocate; and so long as the 
workers who contribute no capital 


make no claim to control the 
management of the concern, the 
position is open to no priméd facie 
objection. This also is probably 
the compromise, on which the 
real friends of the artisans and 
miners look with the greatest 
hope. By conceding to the hand- 
workers, besides a fixed payment 
called wages, an extra payment 
contingent upon the prosperity of 
the business, it gives to them a 
direct interest in extraordinary 
industry, and promotes among 
them a corporate spirit which 
frowns upon indolence and dis- 
honest evasion of work. The 
tendency therefore is to reimburse 
the capitalist for his sacrifice, and 
to give to the public good and 
sound articles. If such a system 
can be made prevalent, it will be 
far better than that which has 
grown up in the past; in which 
piece-work was the only task that 
remunerated the workman in direct 
proportion to his industry. The 
Trades’ Unionists, with their usual 
infelicity, are generally hostile to 
piece-work, and inveigh against it 
as taking the utmost out of the 
workman. 

Mr. Holyoake energetically sums 
up, as follows, the advantages of 
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the mixed system, on which he 
tries to fix the name Co-operation, 
P- 5: 

It proposes that in all acw combinations 
of labour-lender and capital-lender, the 
produce of profits shall be distributed in 
agreed proportion over all engaged in creat- 
ing the profits. It means concert for the 
diffusion of wealth: it leaves nobody out 
who helps to produce it. . . . It touches 
no man’s fortune: it seeks no plunder: it 
causes no disturbance in society: it gives 
no trouble to statesmen: it enters into no 
secret associations: it needs no Trades’ 
Union to protect its interests: it contem- 
plates no violence: it subverts no order: it 
envies no dignity: it keeps no terms with 
the idle, and it will break no faith with the 
industrious. 


Nevertheless, while Mr. Holyoake 
denies the scheme of seizing and 
dividing other people’s property to 
be a process of Communism (which 
he desires to identify with Co-opera- 
tion); while he acknowledges that 
among barbarians who have no 
capitalists the misery of the poor is 
more extreme than among us; he yet 
unawares lays a foundation for that 


Communism which would plunder 
capitalists, by the arguments and 


harsh assertions which he uses 
against our existing trade system. 
So again, his warm defence of the 
fanatical Gustave Babeuf, who had 
a frightful scheme of murder and 
rapine with the aim of establishing 
Liberty (!) and Equality, requires 
such a denial of private rights in 
property as, if correct, would justify 
plundering the rich. In his youth- 
ful days Mr. Holyoake’s susceptible 
heart was carried by the miseries 
of the ignorant, helpless, and often 
vicious poor, into an intense indigna- 
tion against all the dominant insti- 
tutions. Time, experience, thought, 
knowledge have added to him much 
wisdom. By his sympathy with 
the poor he has been enabled very 
beneficially to soften his fellows, 
and infuse into them wider and 
juster thoughts; yet he retains, it 
seems, unawares and inconsistently, 
some elements of his original limi- 
tation, which indeed are more widely 
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spread among workmen, and are 
the nucleus of pernicious error to 
the Trades’ Unions. Inasmuch as 
the same are too often uttered as 
axioms by some men of education, 
I must first notice these. 

One is often expressed by saying 
that ‘there are only three ways of 
getting property: you must either 
earn it, beg it, or steal it.’ Shall we 
say that those who utter this axiom 
entirely forget that it is possible to 
inherit property ? It may be feared 
that it is not always forgetfulness, 
but a deliberate intention to deny 
the right of a man to live on his 
father’s accumulations. Mr. Holy. 
oake approvingly sys, that, accord. 
ing to Babeuf and his fellows in 
conspiracy, 

There were to be no wwiers, Nature, 
they said, had imposed upon everyone the 
obligation to work. They kept no terms (!) 
with those who did nothing. Their worls 
were: ‘They do nothing for the country 
who do not serve it by some wsefal occupa- 
tion; they can exercise no rights in it. 
The common accusation is, that men of 
social convictions seek other pcople’s pro- 
perty ; whereas, the fact is, they seek to make 
everybody work. This may be a very dis- 
agreeable passion ; but it is not laziness, 
NOR Is IT PLUNDER.—Holyoake, p. 40. 


Indeed! is it not plunder? 
Suppose that I begin industry from 
early boyhood, am very self-deny- 
ing, very sagacious in my ways, 
whatever they may be, of serving 
other men, and receive from them 
ample rewards freely bestowed, so 
that by the time I reach the age of 
forty, Iam rich enough to live on 
my gains to the end of my life. Have 
I not a right to be idle? With 
what reason can any Babeuf come 
up to me, and say, ‘Sir! (by the 
force of my dagger) I bid you todo 
something useful to society: I will 
not permit you to be lazy.’ He 
overlooks the fact that I Aave 
worked in the past: I have done 
that which other men thought to 
deserve a price. No doubt, my 
work may have been something 
which Babeuf thinks useless: I may 
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have earned my fortune by singing 
or dancing; but unless there has 
been fraud or violence, I have a 
right to be idle, (or what he calls 
idle,) so far as he and other men are 
concerned: that is, they have no 
right to call me to account. Is it 
not plunder if he take my property 
to distribute, and bid me to work ? 
But suppose, that instead of a lady 
earning her own fortune, her father 
earned it, by high talents, life- 
long labours, immense services to 
society, and was pleased to bequeath 
all his accumulations to her. Ob- 
viously it is a moral truth, that she 
is degraded by real idleness, and is 
likely +o suffer physically and 
mentally from ennui, if she have 
no better object to live for than 
ignoble ease: but this does not at 
once make it a political truth, that 
the State ought to set her to work, 
even if a Babeuf were lifted into the 
Presidency of a Provisionary Go- 
ernment. Perhaps Lycurgus would 
regard a painter or sculptor as an 
idle fellow, and condemn a Huy- 


gens for watching ‘ swing-swangs’ 
(pendulums), a Newton for blowing 


soap-bubbles. Leisure is the prime 
necessity for the study of Art or 
Science ; and leisure to the ruder 
man appears to be idleness. Toa 
Zethus an Amphion is essentially a 
worthless citizen, whom he will 
‘exploit’ asa slave, if he can get 
the upper hand. Mr. Holyoake 
appeals to Lycurgus, and to Plato’s 
Republic, for justification of State- 
Socialism ; apparently unaware that 
Plato has only damaged his own 
reputation as a practical thinker by 
so unnatural, impure, and cruel a 
slavery as his Republic recommends. 
It is difficult to lay down the limits 
of State-power; for in extreme 
cases our toil and our lives, as well 
as our property, may be demanded 
for the public safety : but it is clear 
that Private Property is earlier than 
the State; so is the Family. It 
belongs to the law to regulate 
and maintain, not to annihilate, 
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as Plato does, 
Property and of the Family, 
which are the basis of the 
State. The right of giving that 
which is ours, or indeed of be- 
queathing it, is not the creation of 
Society ; the utmost that social law 
may do is to define on what con- 
ditions it will enforce a bequest 
and protect property. If the laws 
do not mischievously tie up in- 
heritances, nowhere is there danger 
of a nation suffering through be- 
quests of industrious fathers to 
idle sons. Everywhere we need 
for public service men who can 
afford to serve either freely or with- 
out making a trade of it; honour 


the rights of 


_to such industry, with the moral 


reprobation which falls upon idle- 
ness, and a legal discouragement 
of gambling and drinking, is the 
natural and mild preventive of 
evil. But to refuse a legal right of 
idleness to him who blamelessly in- 
herits property, is to cut the sinews 
of all mental progress. Lycurgus, 
with that stupid and very pernicious 
Sparta founded on his laws, ought 
surely to be accounted a beacon of 
warning, not a goal to attract. 
Right of Private Property is essen- 
tially denied by those who inveigh 
(not morally only, but politically) 
against ‘the idle rich.’ Yet such 
declaimers have generally a keen 
sense of their own right to their 
own property. 

Of course we know what makes 
their declamation plausible. It is 
bad laws of land and unjust taxa- 
tion. These existed, in a hatefully 
pernicious form, in France before 
the great Revolution, and are an 
excuse for its worst excesses ; but 
are no reason why we who are 
tranquil should scowl at wealth 
innocently earned or justly in- 
herited, and deny that it entails a 
political right to purchase the 
means of life and ease without 
additional labour for the com- 
munity. The moral duty to use 
every high power for some good 
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purpose remains in full force. A 
man of peculiar talents ought to 
use his talents for some benefit to 
others; but to punish him if he 
does not is to make him a slave: 
so is it to punish a rich man for 
idleness. Any such laws must set the 
axe to the root of genius and noble 
accomplishment, as well as lessen 
industry by depreciating wealth. 
It is strictly necessary for the in- 
tegrity of private property that we 
frankly avow the political right of 
a rich man to be idle. 

A second noxious falsehood is 
expressed in several kindred phra- 
ses: ‘the brute force of capital,’ 
‘the tyranny of profits maintained 
by force’(!) (Holyoale, p. 3), ‘ the 
tyranny of competition.’ 


The capitalist was a new feudal lord, as 
selfish, as capricious, and more cruel, than 
the king who reigned by conquest. The 
feudal lord had some care for his vassal, 
and provided him with some sustenance 
and dwelling: the new lord of capital 
charged himself with no duty of the kind, 
and did not even acknowledge the labourer’s 
right to live. His condition was his affair 
not his employer’s. Thoughtfulness for the 
workman might be manifested as an act of 


patronage, but not as an act of duty.- 
Holyoake, p. 18. 


While men so intelligent and so 
gentle as Mr. Holyoake write in 
this style, and lay down for a capi- 
talist theoretical duties which in 
fact can only belong to him when 
certain conditions are added—con- 
ditions which are fiercely rejected 
by the workmen; so long, it is to 
be feared, the Trades’ Unions will 
carry on a bitter and banefal war 
with capitalists, to their mutual 
suffering. Of course we know and 
admit that mere local contact tends 
to form a moral relation. To pass 
a beggar at a gate every day, 
though he vex one by his needless 
service of opening the gate and 
then begging, does create a moral 
relationship, however little agree- 
able ; and if the man be disabled 
for work, extracts from one many 
a small kindness; but if he de- 
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manded it as a right, we should 

rd him as a highway robber. 
Just so, if I hire the same pony- 
chaise every day, I become morally 
interested in the driver; and, 
though I pay the full hire, cannot 
reject an appeal for kindness if 
some calamity befall him; but if 
he were to say, with Mr. Holyoake, 
‘Do not give to me as an act of 
patronage: I claim it as due to me 
for my services, that you will ac- 
knowledge my right to live,’-—man 
charitable persons might think it 
necessary to resist on principle a 
claim thus pressed. Now, while 
the workman at amill insists on 
making his union with the master 
as temporary as he can—refusing a 
term of a year ora half year, and 
limiting it to a week—his position 
towards the employer is like that 
of a cab-driver to a passenger. 
The passenger acquits his duty to 
the driver “by simply paying his 
fare. If the workman complained 
that his services were not engaged 
by the year, and that the master 
insisted on the right of dismissing 
him into destitution at any moment, 
with that complaint one would 
sympathise: but when he refuses 
along contract, for the notorious 
reason that it would hinder his 
joining a strike, he has no per- 
manent relation to his master; no 
relation nearer than that which he 
has with everyone else in the same 
town or village. From them all he 
has a human claim of mercy and 
kindness in distress, which (it 
seems) workmen scorn as ‘ patron- 
age ;’ from none of them has he a 
mercantile claim for such kindness. 
If he say to them, ‘ Relieve me, not 
as an act of patronage, but of 
duty,’ it would stir up just offence, 
and with most persons would lessen 
the disposition to aid him. 

Mr. Holyoake (and, we may pre- 
sume, nearly all who speak bitterly 
against employers in the abstract) 
utterly mistakes in collating 4 
capitalist with a king who reigns by 
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conquest. The king forcibly exacts 
taxes, service, and honour; he acts 
the part of a mere brigand, and has 
no moral position at all, until he 
gives protection, as the equivalent 
of loyal obedience. The capitalist 
does nothing by force at all, but re- 
ceives a free promise of service, and 
guarantees a wage as the equiva- 
lent. When he has paid the wage, 
the workman has received the full 
equivalent, exactly as when one 
buys an article at a shop and pays 
the price. Mr. Holyoake claims of 
the capitalist an indefinite recom- 
pense beyond that which has been 
stipulated, viz. what he calls ‘a 
right to live;’ which he dares to 
pretend that capitalistsdeny. They 
merely deny that it is more theirduty 
than that of every other inhabitant 
of the same place to look to it that 
the workmen do not starve, or have 
wholesome dwellings. If the work- 
man were really the employer’s 
‘vassal,’ if the employer could dic- 
tate to him how to live, where to 
dwell, or even forbid his consump- 
tion of wasteful and pernicious 
drink, and count on his permanent 
service, the whole relation would be 
revolutionised. Good masters, in 
great numbers, would zealously 
promote the welfare of their men 
—as, indeed, a majority do even 
now ; and the rest would be justly 
stigmatised and spurred to duty by 
public opinion, But now the work- 
men resist and trample down this 
‘feudal’ relation as slavery. They 
claim the honour and independence 
of equals, and with it the right of 
making war on their employer, not 
merely for some wrong, but even if 
persons in another town think it 
a good opportunity to strike for 
higher pay. Yet, wonderful to say, 
the same men at the same time are 
justified by Mr. Holyoake (and by 
others besides him) in expecting to 
be treated as children, slaves, or 
cattle, whom a parent or owner is 
bound to feed and tend, house and 
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heal. They want to have all the 
dignity of independence without 
its responsibilities, and claim with it 
the miserable privileges of slavery, 
or the tender care needed by de- 
pendent children. 

For these reasons it seems not at 
all useless to treat, morally and 
economically, the position of the 
Capitalist in Society, and discuss his 
functions and their utility. But it 
may be well to begin by defining 
the word Capital. Many throw 
confusion over the whole matter by 
alleging that the workman is a 
capitalist—for his muscles are his 
capital! At any rate, we have as 
much right to insist on a fixed 
meaning of terms as a mathemati- 
cian; therefore it shall be stated 
clearly how the word Capital is here 
used, 

If two brothers receive each 
1,000/,, and one of them spend the 
money on his own pleasure for im- 
mediate enjoyment, it is not capital, 
to him nor yet to the community. 
If the other brother spend his 
1,000/. not on his own enjoyment 
or pleasure, but on things which he 
hopes will gratify the public and 
induce them to pay back to him some- 
thing more than the 1,000l., he 
thereby converts his property into 
capital, that is, into ‘ money destined 
to gain profit by gratifying the 
public.” He who spends on his 
own enjoyment is not necessarily 
blameable, nor does he necessarily 
impoverish others. Indeed, if he 
purchase pre-existing property, 
which someone must possess, it is 
not created for him, it is but trans- 
ferred. Suppose that he has a 
taste for pictures, and he spends 
his 1,000/, on existing works of a 
living artist, the community is not 
worse off for his hanging the pic- 
tures in his dining-room or gallery, 
instead of leaving them in the ar- 
tist’s studio; and, if the artist be 
a saving man, he may reserve the 
1,000]. and turn it into capital, 
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exactly as we suppose the second 
brother to do. Goods are made to 
be used and enjoyed. If all men 
were so saving that no one would 
ever use and enjoy more than bare 
necessaries of life, all elegant goods 
would quickly be depreciated, and ere 
long be judged valueless. Thus it is 
aquestion of degree whenexpenditure 
or enjoyment becomes a vice; all de- 
pends on circumstances. To spend 
30,0001. on a tropical glass hothouse 
may be very right at one time, yet 

very w rongat another, because of the 
more urgent moral claims of some 
other direction for men’s toil. So 
much by way of caution, to show 
that expenditure on personal en- 
joyment, or on the gratification of 
some special fancy, is not here ab- 
solutely blamed in adding that, on 
the whole and in the majority of 
cages, those who reserve resources 
as capital are greater friends to the 
community than those who spend 
to gratify themselves. On the face 


of the matter, the one class spend 


on self-gratification, the other for 
the gratification of the public; for 
this is the first condition of gaining 
a profit. 

If no one save, but we all use up 
resources on immediate gratification 
as fast as they are produced, the 
whole nation will live on the edge 
of destitution and famine. One 
eminent form of enjoyment is idle- 
ness, or amusement that leaves no 
material product. A nation ad- 
dicted to immediate enjoyment is 
necessarily addicted to amusement 
or idleness, and does not willingly 
work more than it must work. 
Hence it is poor in every kind of 
product. It does not raise surplus 
food to store, nor reserve more seed 
than it must reserve. It eats up 
its year’s hoard nearly in the year, 
and will suffer famine if more than 
one bad harvest overtake it. Its 
warehouses are empty: indeed, it 
hardly requires warehouses. But 
it is needless to waste time in 
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showing that a people which does 
not save cannot be rich. The 
point of this argument is, that 
savings made for the purposes of 
trade aim directly at the gratifica- 
tion of the community. The wealth 
developed for trade is not like the 
store of corn which a housefather 
keeps for his own family, or like 
the hoard of money which a miser 
locks in his chest. Capital is wealth 
reserved to diffuse in the community 
something or other which is appre- 
ciated by the community as bene- 
ficial. 

Capital may be, and very largely 
is, fied in the form of buildings 
and machinery, or reads, canals, 
harbours, piers: it then is suffi- 
ciently distinguished by the epithet, 
An analogy is ob- 
served in the laboriously acquired 
skill and knowledge of a surgeon 
or lawyer ; and since their education 
is also expensive, some are tempted 
to say that the professional man 
has sunk his capital in his person, 
and that his talents are fixed capital. 
But this is barely an analogy, not 
an identity. Though capital is 
not always movable, it can always 
be transferred by sale, and used by 
another. It is essentially material. 
The skill of a living man perishes 
with his life or ill health, The 
proprietor of fixed capital, if he 
fall sick and cannot superintend it, 
may sell it and supply himself with 
food and other needs from the sale. 
If a surgeon or lawyer fall sick, 
he cannot thus transfer his skill 
and knowledge, nor succour him- 
self by it. On the other hand he 
can carry his skill to a distant 
place, but fixed capital is not 
locally transferable. As_ skill is 
annihilated by death, so fixed 
capital may be impaired or de- 
stroyed by a failure of raw produce 
or even by a great change of 
fashion. Movable capital may be 
impaired by rust or vermin: this 
gives a peculiar value to those 
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forms of it which are most durable, 
as pre-eminently gold. Yet gold 
is the least part of wealth, and of 
capital. The difference is so im- 
mense that it produces nothing 
but confusion to call a surgeon’s 
skill fixed capital. The same evi- 
dently holds of the skill acquired 
by any labourer. Professional 
men are in their essence mere 
working men. The capitalist who 
superintends a business has also to 
work, very often long and severely: 
but his distinction lies in possessing, 
over and above, movable or trans- 
ferable capital. 

If every family were thriving 
and prudent, and no public cause 
arose so urgent as to impress on 
good men that they ought to spend 
their entire surplus on the relief 
of others, we might all spend 
moderately on immediate enjoy- 
ment, and all save something every 
year for the future, without being 
ungenerous. ‘Then every part of 


the nation would be perpetually 


growing richer, so long as its in- 
dustry could be as profitable as 
ever; and economists would praise 
that state of things. Everybody 
would then save capital. To a 
certain extent and in certain classes 
a considerable proportion of families 
among us does thus grow richer, 
by living permanently below their 
income, and not spending their 
entire surplus in generosity. In so 
far as they do this, each head of a 
family saves capital, yet it will only 
cause confusion to entitle him a 
capitalist. 

Pat the case in separate profes- 
sions, and it will be very clear. A 
successful novelist or singer, a 
Charles Dickens or Jenny Lind, or 
a clergyman in receipt of large 
income, as the Head of Rugby or 
Winchester School, saves money 
year by year for the supplies of 
later life. Whether it be a hundred 
a-year or a thousand a-year that he 
saves, what is he to do with it? 
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Capital he means it to be, but he 
is not a tradesman; he has not 
time nor habits nor knowledge that 
enable him so to use the capital 
that it may yield a profit. He 
may leave it in deposit with a 
banker who will pay a small inte- 
rest, or he must buy something 
called Stock or Shares which will 
yield an income. But profits do 
not grow up out of a_banker’s 
drawers, nor out of a State Debt, 
nor out of a Company, as crops 
naturally spring up from seed. 
That any profit may arise, some 
one must use the money in some 
enterprise that yields fruit for 
which the public will pay. Bankers, 
who supply capital to traders, are 
a separate class; yet as they must 
have large capital of their own, 
and trade with it, they are rightly 
included in capitalists; nay, often 
seem to be more peculiarly de- 
serving of the title than any other 
trader: but that does not here 
concern us. Unless capitalists in 
trade applied to bankers for money, 
and paid for its use, bankers could 
gain nothing by deposits. Unless 
traders were able and glad to apply 
other people’s money besides their 
own in their business, other people 
could get no profit. Unless traders 
have large money of their own which 
they risk, and make a life business 
of directing labour, other people’s 
money is not safe with them. For 
all these reasons the trader-capi- 
talist is of the utmost service to 
everyone who saves capital yet 
is not a trader; that is, to a vast 
number of thriving and prudent 
heads of families. But, it must be 
carefully added, he is also a peculiar 
and most necessary friend to those 
who have youth, strength, and in- 
dustry, but no property acquired 
or inherited. This is the point on 
which it is specially necessary to 
insist, because it is that on which 
the working population most go 
wrong. Because the workman is 
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essential to the work, he is apt to 
imagine he is the sole producer. 
This might seem as silly a joke as 
that of an organ-blower imagining 
that he alone produced the majestic 
music; but it is no joke at all. 
We are gravely assured that ‘ All 
wealth is made by the labourer ;’ 
and even Mr. Holyoake (p. 18) 
speaks of ‘the wealth which exists 
through the instrumentality of the 
labourer’ as if he were the only or 
the chief producer. Hence the 
fancy of the workmen that the 
capitalist, in getting ‘tyrannous 
profits,’ is a ravenous nibbler and 
devourer of the labourer’s toils. 
As well say that horses alone con- 
vey passengers, as that the wage- 
receiver alone produces goods. 
Harness must be made and food 
provided for the horses; carriages 
must be fabricated; the horses 
must be duly harnessed and skil- 
fully driven, to bring the passengers 
safe. Evidently the capitalist and 


the coachman, supplies and skill, 


are as essential as the horses. So 
universally, the supplies of material, 
the machinery or tools, the plan- 
ning and construction, the vigilant 
superintendence, the judicious pur- 
chases, and the judicious choice of 
markets for sale—matters which 
are all the work of the capitalist 
alone—are as essential for the 
success of a great establishment, as 
the strength and faithfulness and 
hand-skill of the wage-receiver. 
Moreover, because in bargaining 
with the capitalist concerning 
wages and various stipulations, 
wranglings arise, and the work- 
man’s interest is to get as much 
wage as possible, while the interest 
of the capitalist is to give as little 
wage as possible, workmen ima- 
gine that the very existence of 
capitalists is to them undesirable. 
This is as though, because I 
thought a cultivator of the land 
charged me too much for grain, 
cheese, milk, and butter, I should 
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regard private cultivation as a 
national mischief. A tradesman 
may be unreasonable and charge 
me too much, but it is of my free- 
will that I deal with him. . If I buy 
of him even grumblingly, the fact 
of my buying at all proves that I 
think that I get good from‘ him. 
If 1 deliberately choose to accept 
his price, I have only myself to 
blame, except where one can allege 
some unfairness of law. Some of 
our old sovereigns tried to raise 
money by the arbitrary sale of 
monopolies to individuals. If the 
sole right of selling grain were 
granted by the State to one man 
in every county, that one man 
could starve us all, or force us to 
pay his own extortionate prices: 
in that case a power and right 
naturally common to all is iniquit- 
ously made over to a very few. 
But the capital is here presumed to 
be a rightful private possession, 
honestly earned or inherited. The 
capitalist is presumed to have a 
right to withdraw his capital from 
trade, and appropriate it to his pri- 
vate enjoyment: hence to claim 
as of right that he shall pay such 
or such wages is against first 
principles. It is for him to con- 
sider whether he prefers to take no 
service and pay no wages at all. If 
I had 1,000/. free, I might without 
reproof debate with myself whether 
it was worth my while to be 
harassed with business for any less 
reward than 2o0ol. a year, that is, 
20 per cent.; which is to pay my 
salary for work, as well as my risk. 
I might argue: My time is my 
life. If I am to be trammelled and 
troubled, and have risks and 
janglings and anxieties about a 
market, I must have some solid 
result. It is no use to tell me that 
7 or 8 per cent ought to satisfy me. 
The long and short is, that if I am 
to get no more [ make a slave of 
myself for ten, twenty, or thirty 
years, and still earn no sensible 
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provision for old age. I would 
rather use my 1,000l, in quiet plea- 
sure. I might enjoy a continental 
tour or other foreign residence ; 
study at a university, visit America 
or India, cultivate some elegant 
science. No one could blame me 
if I chose so to do. English work- 
men will get little benefit from my 
foreign travel: yet how absurd then 
to grumble that it does not suit 
me to pay wages so high as to re- 
duce my protits low! Rather let 
them be thankful to me, that I at 
all add my free resources to swell 
the mass of capital which pays 
wages year by year. It seems to 
be in vain that economists set forth 
the plain truth, that while one who 
spends his rightful property on his 
own enjoyment does but reimburse 
a capitalist for wages already paid, 
he who denies himself immediate 
enjoyment and reserves his means 
to gain profits, supplies labourers 
with a new fund, and by competing 
for them, tends to raise the rate of 
wages (or save it from sinking), 


not,for one year only, but as long 
as the money can be profitably em- 


ployed. Yet, resolutely perverse, 
labourers sympathise with the rich 
man who spends his money on 
direct self-gratification (apparently 
because this is what they are them- 
selves inclined to do,) and are 
jealous, often bitter, against him 
who is their truer friend—him who 
by personal abstinence swells the 
permanent wealth of the country, 
and, while doing them the very 
same service of spending this year, 
also contributes to their future wel- 
fare. 

Sad to say, peculiarly the 
most thoughtful and high-minded 
workmen are often found to inveigh 
against Profit and Interest as a form 
of cheating! The opinion is too 
widely diffused to despise or ig- 
nore. We need to be prepared to 
argue the question with many of 
them from the bottom. We may 
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ask, then, if I, who possess honest 
accumulations, permit someone else 
to spend and accept interest from 
him, which he finds it worth his 
while to pay, how does this injure 
him, or how injure you? Evidently, 
if it be good for the community 
that my power of spending be 
used, it is better to let someone 
else exercise it for me than to lock 
up things useful. And as regards 
the interest which he pays me, is 
anyone so unreasonable as to ex- 
pect me to encounter the risk of 
lending, and gain nothing by it? 
His failure to restore my goods is 
not the only risk. I may die before 
he replaces them; then I have had 
no personal advantage from my 
proprietorship. To postpone en- 
joyment is to risk total loss to 
myself. The force of this influence 
on men’s minds is seen in soldiers, 
who, knowing that every day their 
life is signally uncertain, are emi- 
nently unwilling to abstain from 
immediate gratifications in hope 
of future tranquil: enjoyment. As 
above said, it is impoverishing to a 
community that the love of spend- 
ing be very strong and the love of 
saving very weak; and the poorest 
suffer most in every form of famine. 
Interest paid on money lent is the 
reward to the man whose prudence 
is beneficial to the community. If 
such reward were forbidden, and 
the prohibition were acquiesced in 
by the moral feeling of all, no pri- 
vate or personal motive would re- 
main for lending money. To lend 
would be a pure act of charity, and 
no one would lend but to the dis- 
tressed. T'o them it weuld be a 
probable gift, since it would be 
hard to recover. No prudent per- 
son would then lend more than he 
could afford to lose and was willing 
to give. As store for the future, 
all valuable and highly durable 
property would have to be locked 
up. But no prohibition of interest 
paid by rich traders ever has been 
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or ever will be acquiescedin. If the 
head of an establishment van get a 
profit of 200l. by using my pro- 
perty valued at 1,000/., what mora- 
list can forbid his offering me 50. 
if I will lend it to him, rather than 
lock it up or spend it? To forbid 
my accepting his offer is as irra- 
tional as itis pernicious to the com- 
munity 

The enmity of early legislators 
to what was called usury turned 
on the fact that it was trading on 
the necessities of the poor. To 
lend at all to the poor, some now 
maintain to be almost always 
wrong. Give what you think right, 
but do not lend; to lend enslaves 
them. But if you lend, on no ac- 
count lend as an act of trade; do 
not prepare to take them by the 
throat if they do not pay. Yet 
that is what a man whose trade is 
to lend must do, unless he means 
to ruin himself. But to lend to the 
rich, that is, to those who have 
tangible property to mortgage for 
it, is a totally different thing. If 
I have expensive and usefal machi- 
nery, but have not adequate means 
for employing it, then to forbid my 
borrowing on the security of the 
machines and buildings, and paying 
interest for the accommodation, is 
to command a forced sale, and to 
deprive me of my business. 

So far it has been contended : 
1. That it is good for a community 
that the prudence of saving be 
somewhat in the ascendant over the 
impulse for immediate enjoyment ; 
2. That to make saving profitable 
to all, and raise it above mere 
hoarding, we need directors of in- 
dustry, called traders, who will use 
their’ hoards profitably to them- 
selves; 3. That traders ought to be 
allowed to trade by aid of other 
people’s savings as well as their 
own, and pay for the use of them. 
Our English ‘Limited Liability’ 
Societies have painfully taught us 
the mischief of entrusting hoards 
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not their own to amateur traders— 
to gentlemen who are paid as direc- 
tors, but do not make the trade 
their life-profession. No better se- 
curity against the evil exists than 
to lay the principal risk of the trade 
upon the directors, and make them 
in every case responsible with their 
whole fortunes for any losses which 
the united trade capital cannot 
make good. This is done in the 
French system of Commendite. Eng- 
land has the unenviable honour of 
inventmg a worse system because 
she was too proud to borrow from 
the foreigner one long tried and 
successful. 

Capitalist traders are the true 
leaders and organisers of national 
industry. W ithout them trade is 
extremely languid; industry has 
very small rewards, and no invest- 
ments. Without them population 
may, indeed, become dense, if the 
land be carved into small freeholds; 
but its industry is then confined to 
those primary forms which the first 
necessities of life suggest. When 
numbers increase, the land does not 
increase. If the seasons and ele- 
ments are afflicting, one part of 
the nation can then give little aid 
to another. Great variety in cul- 
ture and in crops, great differences 
in the nature of trades, and great 
productiveness of Jabour, alone 
strengthen the general market 
against the shocks of calamity. 
That the three great needs of life 
—food, raiment, and shelter—may 
be afforded sufficiently to every hu- 
man being, industry in these three 
classes must be well rewarded. For 
this it is necessary that both tools 
and needful elementary supplies be 
furnished abundantly; and abun- 
dance is tested by cheapness. The 
elementary supplies intended may 
be water, or fuel, or raw material, 
or peculiar seeds and breeds of ani- 
mals. But summarily it may be 
said that the cheapness of tools, 
and of fuel, and of water-supply, 
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and of foreign products, eminently 
depends on large accumulation 
of capital, and its judicious ap- 
plication. Among ourselves the 
profusion of metal, fuel, and tim- 
ber, and the ease of moulding both 
metals and timber into the needful 
forms, are a primary condition, 
without which neither food, clothing, 
nor houses can be efficiently pro- 
duced. Take away iron, land how 
will the agriculturist get on? Yet 
how is iron got at but by elaborate 
mining, and very arduous smelting 
and pumping, to which no single 
man’s industry is adequate? With- 
out capitalists to invent, resolve, 
risk, guide, superintend, control, 
and supply materials and food for 
workmen, we should have no masses 
of organised industry, no iron or 
copper mines, no coal mines, no 
huge ships, no distant foreign trade, 
no vast workshops, no elaborate 
roads, but mere wretched tracks. 
We have but to go to Algiers, or 
Tunis, or Turkey, to see what 
a country is without capitalists. 
Nearly everyone seems poor. No 
considerable wealth is _ created. 
True, there are some misers, who 
hide gold and silver in the earth, 
and dare not tell their sons the 
exact spot; hence it is sometimes 
lost. The splendid climate and soil 
alone make riches possible. 

But itis not only in the mines and 
great workshops where the sub- 
stance of goods is raised or fabri- 
cated that thecapitalist is essential : 
not less is his aid needed for the 
distribution of goods. For instance, 
in Manchester the mils which spin 
or weave are surrounded by ware- 
houses of merchants, who take 
goods quickly off the hands of the 
manufacturers, and thereby enable 
them to manufacture continuously. 
The same merchants either send 
the goods abroad or supply our 
home-shops with them. Likewise in 
the shops everywhere are smaller 
capitalists, not less conducive to the 
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welfare of the community. The 
rivalry of manufacturers hinders 
their charging too much to the 
merchants ; the rivalry of merchants 
hinders their charging too much 
to the large shopkeepers; the 
rivalry of the large shopkeepers 
forbids their charging too much to 
the public or the village shops. This 
is the competition, so stigmatised 
as ‘tyrannical’! Evidently the 
keeping down of price is for the 
benefit of the consumers ; that is, of 
the millions. Of course, it keeps 
down also the gains of the largest 
capitalists, whether in mines or 
mills or dockyards; and thereby 
makes these capitalists less able to 
pay high wages to workmen. If a 
capitalist have 2,000 workmen, then 
to raise their wages sixpence a day 
costs him 5ol. a day, 300l. a week, 
or about 15,550/. a year; yet he 
has no certain power of raising the 
price of his goods. Avery slight 
rise makes the public buy less. 
That sixpence a day to each may be 
more than his income; yet work- 
men often speak as though no mo- 
tive but avarice forbids arise in their 
wages. No workman is forced to 
work for any capitalist, little or 
great, if he can invent for himself 
a mode of getting higher wage for 
service ; no tradesman needs to 
buy of the capitalist if elsewhere he 
can find a lower price for goods. 
Therefore, the capitalist is a pure 
boon to every community, never a 
mischief (if his trade be itself inno- 
cent and beneficial), but always a 
good, and that on the greatest scale. 

But here we meet from workmen 
the flattest contradiction. ‘The 
capitalist (they say) is our natural 
and necessary enemy. He may be 
personally a good sort of man; he 
may have risen from the ranks of 
workers; he may by birth and 
connections sympathise with us; 
but his position is antagonistic; 
our foe he must be, our master he 
will be if he can, and we have 
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nothing to do but either dispense 
with him altogether, when that is 
possible, or fight against him by 
combination, as best we may.’ 
Against all this prejudice, error, 
and confusion employers cannot 
hope to prevail by reasoning, and 
whoever takes a contrary side in 
the argument is generally set down 
in the workman’s mind as ‘one 
who has his own reasons for uphold- 
ing the tyranny of competition ;’ 
moreover, the sanction of some 
educated gentlemen confirms them 
in these convictions. It is hard to 
get the opposite argument listened 
to in the right quarter, yet it may 
be here set forth. 

But first let me appeal to Robert 
Owen of Lanark, Mr. Holyoake’s 
favourite hero, and the object of 
his generous and interesting pane- 
gyrics. Mr. Owen was‘a capital- 
ist. He purchased the Lanark mills 
for 60,0001. 


It was an administration by the thought- 
ful manufacturer who planned it (says 
Holyoake). It was partly a benevolent, 
but mainly a _ well-considered economic 
scheme. The originator wanted to see in 
his work-people more skill, better conduct, 
and improved condition. To attain these 
ends he knew there must be diffused among 
them intelligence, and the cost of imparting 
this intelligence he believed would be re- 
funded by commercial results. He acted on 
the principle that intelligence would prove a 
good investment : it did prove so.—Holyoake, 


p- 40. 


Clearly this is a proof that the 
mere position of a capitalist has 
nothing of necessary antagonistic 
interest to his workpeople. Mr. 
Owen at Lanark was a master, a 
despotic master ; his will ruled ; all 
had to obey him; and well it was 
for them and him. He ‘ patronised’ 
the workmen. Mr. Holyoake would 
fain pass this off as ‘Co-operation,’ 
and says that Mr. Owen ‘shared 
with the labourers and their fami- 
lies a part of the common gain;’ 
but these words, unexplained by 
their writer, admit no interpreta- 
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tion but that Mr. Owen went to 
great expense in buildings and 
school-keeping for the education 
of the workers and their children. 
Mr. Owen’s own account, quoted 
by Holyoake, says nothing about 
extra payments proportioned to the 
employers’ profits, but only: ‘We 
reduced the hours of labour, well 
educated all the children from in- 
fancy, greatly improved the condi- 
tion of the adults, diminished their 
daily hours of labour, paid interest 
of capital [to mortgagees], and 
cleared [in twenty-nine years] up- 
wards of 300,0001. of profit.’ This La- 
nark scheme was highly successful 
and meritorious. In it the work- 
men had no control of the business, 
but had to obey: Mr. Owen’s 
after-schemes, in which he did zot 
direct, were all failures. Lanark is 
a splendid original example of a 
spirited manufacturer erecting lofty 
rooms and establishing schools for 
his workpeople with excellent re- 
sults. Saltaire, under Sir Titus 
Salt, is a more recent instance ; but, 
begging Mr. Holyoake’s pardon, it 
is illegitimate and misleading to 
entitle either of them ‘Co-operation.’ 
They are very valuable and eminent 
illustrations how kindly and pro- 
fitable is the relation of capitalist 
and workmen, when each side duly 
understands its interest, and no 
poisonous influence from without 
sets them at variance. 

Now, according to all common 
sense, and according to proverbs 
ancient and modern, natural rivals 
are ‘twoofatrade.’ As old Hesiod 
says, ‘ Potter has a grudge against 
potter, and carpenter against car- 
penter.’ An ironmonger some day 
tells you he is in sore trouble: 
why? another ironmonger has 
opened a shop two doors off! 
During the cotton famine many 
vast and splendid factories were to 
be seen rising in the manufacturing 
districts; and when you asked, 
‘ Are these for woollen works ?’ the 
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reply was, ‘No, for cotton; the 
builders put in new machinery, 
and expect, when cotton is to be 
had, to take away the trade from 
the older mills.” So intense is the 
rivalry of spinner against spinner, 
weaver against weaver! And 
among the working men themselves 
the worst spite and the atrocious 
crimes are always of workmen 
against workman, not of workmen 
against the employer; precisely 
because the ‘two of a _ trade,’ 
workman and workman, are 
natural rivals. But buyer and 
seller are natural friends. The 
employer is thus natural friend to 
the employed, each having that to 
spare which the other wants. 
Evidently strikes made by the 
working men are made at least as 
much against their own order as 
against the capitalist. Their great 
fear is lest some more destitute 
or more easily contented than 
themselves should accept a wage 
which they reject; hence their 
malignity and invectives against 
their fellows who will not join in 
strikes. The facts show that their 
theory is fundamentally wrong. 
The real calamity to working 
men is that there should be in 
the country a large population 
more distressed and indigent than 
they are. These are their rivals; 
these are they who exert a ‘tyran- 
nical competition ;’ only these can 
force wages down lower than the 
market might otherwise afford; 
but to nourish hatred against them 
for this rivalry is inhuman. If 
the Trades’ Unions could but open 
their eyes to facts, they would see 
that the constant pouring of popu- 
lation out of the country into 
the towns (which become sinks of 
misery) is their great grievance. 
This not only affords cheaper 
labour to employers, but fills 
lodgings, raises rent, pollutes air 
and water, lowers the standard 
of decent living, causes beggary, 
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vice, disease, and degrades the 
working classes. The first political 
aim of the artisans ought to be 
to effect such a change in the 
laws of land-tenure as shall secure 
that the country shall feed all its 
new births—shall be so fully tilled 
as to make farm-products cheap in 
the town-market, after well feeding 
the producers, and shall facilitate 
an emptying out of the unwhole- 
some density of the towns into 
the vacant rural areas. All this 
would tend immeasurably to the 
comfort, health, and affluence of 
the artisans. And if, instead 
of vexing capitalists by hostile 
unions and strikes, they pleaded 
for long terms of engagement, 
it is certain that the most friendly 
relations with the employers would 
quickly be established, especially 
if they invested their savings in 
the master’s business. Of course 
then, the richer the capitalists the 
better for the workmen. Instead 
of being angry with their comrades 
who will not join in a stoppage of 
industry, which impoverishes all 
parties, they ought to reserve their 
indignation for any section of per- 
verse workmen who bring an 
entire establishment to a standstill 
by special demands, to which the 
employers do not assent; indeed, 
they ought to give moral aid to 
the effort of replacing contumacious 
by willing servants of the common 
weal. 

It is not here overlooked that, 
half a century back, and perhaps for 
the seventy years which preceded, 
mannfacturers combined to keep 
down wages, their numbers being 
then much fewer, and everything 
new. But, for full forty years, the 
workmen have been the aggressors ; 
the masters have very painfully felt 
their strength, earnestly desire to 
keep their hands attached, constant, 
and regular; and, even when not 
at all philanthropic, would rather 
make a sacrifice than quarrel. The 
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number and the individual wealth 
of employers is vastly increased, 
and their rivalry is very strong, 
except when the combination and 
dreaded hostility of the workmen 
forces them to act together. Even 
without strikes wages have steadily 
moved upward; nay, will and must 
if the masters’ wealth increases, 
which indeed strikes diminish. 
Hence the position and policy of 
the Unions is suicidal, and every 
way deplorable. 

It has not been intended here 
systematically to review Mr. Holy- 
oake’s book of which only the 


first or introductory volume has 
appeared. But it may be stated 
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that he has compiled a continuous 
interesting account of the early 
strivings towards a better indus. 
trial state, that his tone is uniformly 
generous and philanthropic, and 
his striving is to be just. Malthus 
he does not understand. His facts 
tend to show (what some seem to 
know by instinct beforehand) that 
defect of moral qualities is the weak 
industrial point among both richer 
and poorer. ViIcE is the most fatal 
cause of waste, the worst deranger 
of industry and blighter of its 
fruits; but in this statement we 
must not exclude from vices those 
great generators of strife—arro- 
gance and selfishness. 
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THE WAGNER FESTIVAL OF 1876. 


By Franz Hvuerrek. 


AYREUTH does not count 
amongst the important cities 

of the Fatherland, or even of 
Bavaria, but it is not without at- 
tractions to the tourist who wishes 
to break his journey from the Rhine 
to Munich and Vienna, or to enjoy 
a day oi contemplative repose in a 
small German country town. Situa- 
ted on the bank of the river Main, 
which takes ifs rise not far off, and 
surrounded by lovely hills and 
silent forests, its scenery cannot 
but satisfy the most fastidious lover 
of nature. Neither are historical 
and literary reminiscences entirely 
absent. It was here that Frederica 
Wilhelmina, the favourite sister of 
Frederick the Great, and the fellow- 
sufferer of his youth, wrote her 
celebrated Mémoires; a simple 


‘Margravine de Baireuth,’ although 
the daughter of a mighty king, and 


once all but the bride-elect of the 
heir to the British throne. A large 
theatre, at present strangely out of 
place in the little town, and several 
palaces and beautiful parks in the 
neighbourhood of Bayreuth, speak 
of the splendour—now long de- 
parted—of a miniature German 
Court of the eighteenth century. 
One of these parks has been de- 
scribed in his fanciful manner by 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, and 
on its outskirts lies the Rollwenzel, 
a little inn where the poet used to 
rest from his walks, and in a room 
of which (still shown to the visitor) 
he composed several of his tales. 

To these associations with litera- 
ture Bayreuth will add a new and 
important one in August next year, 
when the long-expected perform- 
ance of Wagner’s musico-dramatic 
tetralogy, the Ring of the Niblung, 
will become a reality. Whatever 
the success of that gigantic enter- 
prise may be, it may be predicted 
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with oracular certainty that it will 
mark an epoch in the history of 
music, and that, in any case, a 
mighty structure will be destroyed 
on the occasion. Whether this 
structure be the rotten fabric of 
antiquated formalism or the airy 
castle of a wild belief in the ‘ future,’ 
the event alone can show. Wag- 
ner’s theories, no less than his 
creative faculty, will then be put tq 
a decisive test, and his claims at 
least to a place in the foremost 
ranks of composers will, to a great 
extent, depend upon the result. 

To convey some idea to theo 
reader of Wagner’s latest work, of 
its genesis, and of the circumstances 
preceding, and, after many delays, 
leading to, itsimminentperformance, 
is the aim of this article. But for 
this purpose we must not regard 
the tetralogy as a solitary effort ; it 
is, in a manner, the consistent out- 
growth and ultimate result of an 
artistic career, remarkable alike for 
its disappointments and triumphs, 
and perhaps unequalled in the in- 
domitable energy which conquered 
success by disdaining to sue for it. 
Before entering on this task I may, 
perhaps, be allowed a few words of 
personal explanation, bearing at the 
same time on the treatment of the- 
subject, which the reader may ex- 
pect from me. When, a little more 
than a year ago, I published a 
volume on the ‘Music of the 
Future,’ most of our critical organs 
thought fit to put me down as an 
unqualified worshipper of the musi- 
cal phase so denominated, and of 
the name with which that phase is 
generally identified. One paper as- 
serted that 1 ‘held Wagner’s brief 
in this country,’ while others—for 
instance, quite lately the Times and 
the Oontemporary Review—shortly 
but significantly described me as a 
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‘disciple’ of that master. Now I 
wish to assert most positively that 
I do not hold the brief or advocate 
the cause of anybody or anything 
but good music, or what appears to 
me as such. Neither have I the 
honour to be a disciple of Wagner 
in any sense whatever. I certainly 
believe him to be the greatest com- 
poser now living, and also think 
that his theoretical writings have 
thrown a new light on many impor- 
tant points of musical esthetics. 
But this confession surely does not 
imply blind worship, or a disciple’s 
duty to swear in verba magistri. 
Least of all is it my present pur- 
pose to propagate doctrines or cry 
up productions of art the value of 
which can be finally decided only 
by the great test of time. My de- 
lineation of Wagner’s character will, 
therefore, be impartial, my analysis 
of his work matter of fact, and 
chiefly explanatory. From criticism 
in the ordinary sense, as well as 
from the discussion of disputed 
points, I shall keep aloof entirely. 

Wagner, it ought to be said first 
of all, is a man of action. He does 
not resemble so many artists and 
poets of Germany who pass their 
lives in the obscurity of small 
towns, and whose career may be 
summed up in one sentence, ‘ He 
was born, took a wife, and died.’ 
Wagner, too, has passed periods of 
his life in almost absolute seclusion ; 
but he soon sallied forth with the 
fruits of his solitary labour to hold 
them up to the applause or (it might 
be, and indeed has been) to the 
hisses of European capitals; and 
when the time has come for his life 
to be fully described, with its hopes 
and passions, its struggles and 
triumphs, it will read like a 
romance. 

The keynote of his being has 
been indicated by Wagner himself. 
‘The Norne (the Pandora of Nor- 
thern mythology),’ he says, ‘ ap- 
proached my cradle and laid on it 
the never-contented spirit which 
always seeks the new.’ The con- 
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sequences of this fatal gift soon 
began to appear. His plans from 
the very beginning show signs of 
a colossal energy. In 1824, at 
the age of eleven, the boy was 
sketching some enormous drama, 
a ‘compound,’ he says, ‘ of Hamlet 
and King Lear. The design was 
grand in the extreme. Forty. 
two people died in the course of 
the piece, and I was obliged to 
let most of them reappear as ghosts 
in the last acts for want of living 
characters.’ The result, of course, 
was nonsense, but nonsense on a 
large scale, reminding one of the toys 
ofa young Titan, somewhat difficult 
to handle for mortals of ordinary 
growth. The mode in which Wag. 
ner acquired the knowledge of his 
own art bears the same stamp of 
superabundant energy. By chance 
he witnessed a performance of Beet- 
hoven’s music to Goethe’s tragedy 
of Egmont, and at once his compe- 
titive zeal was roused. Without any 
theoretical knowledge heset to work 
at a musical accompaniment to his 
own tragedy. Failure was, under such 
circumstances, a matter of course; 
but failure, deserved or undeserved, 
has never deterred Wagner from 
renewed effort. In this case it 
served to bring home to him the 
old useful doctrine of ars vera res 
severa. For a little while he went 
on writing orchestral works on 4 
gigantic scale, and full of unntter- 
able aspiration, one of which, an 
overture, the climax of his eccen- 
tricities, as Wagner himself has 
called it, was performed at Leip- 
sic, but received with mortifying, 
though deserved, ridicule by the 
audience. But the ingredient of 
common sense which is invariably 
mingled with true artistic gift soon 
taught the young enthusiast the 
futility of his untutored attempts. 
He took to studying seriously the 
theoretic foundation of his art ; try- 
ing tomakeup by application for the 
time lost. It must, however, be con- 
fessed that even these earnest pur- 
suits were somewhat impulsive, not 
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to say spasmodic in character. His 
teachers, with the sole exception 
of the excellent Cantor Weinlig, 
found him idle or obstinate, a cir- 
cumstance which it would be un- 
just to put down altogether to their 
pedantry or want of zeal. Wag- 
ner’s nature is essentially autodi- 
dactic; he loved to find out by his 
own hard-gained experience what it 
would have been easier to accept on 
the authority of others. Only the 
works of the great dead he accepted 
as his guides. He studied Gluck 
and Mozart, Bach and Beethoven. 
His passionate admiration for the 
genius of the last-mentioned master 
is described by one of Wagner’s 
early friends as ‘a regular furor 
Teutonicus.’ The writer says : 

I am doubtful whether there ever has 
been a young musician more familiar with 
the works of Beethoven than Wagner at 
eighteen. He possessed most of the mas- 
ter’s overtures and large instrumental 
scores, in copies made with his own hand. 
He went to bed with the sonatas and rose 
with the quartets. He sang the songs and 
whistled the concerti, for with pianoforte- 
playing he could not get on very well. 

Thus the young man’s soul 
ripened for his future task. Butin 
the meantime his worldly prospects 
were of anything but a brilliant 
kind. Being without means of 
subsistence, he had to accept the 
conductorship of a small opera in 
the North of Germany—a narrow 
sphere of action for one rife with 
hopes and projects of the widest 
scope. The years spent by Wagner 
in the manner alluded to were full 
of misery and disappointment. The 
first charm of the unconventional 
ease of theatrical life soon gave 
way to a feeling akin to despair at 
being compelled to associate with 
a class of persons void of artistic 
aspirations, and therefore utterly 
uncongenial to his own nature. His 
official duties were, moreover, of the 
most tedious kind. The German 


Stage was at that time flooded with 
the shallowest productions of the 
French and Italian schools, and these 
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Wagner had to rehearse over and 
over again with singers of the third 
or fourth order, whose incompe- 
tence was equalled only by their 
wilfulness and arrogance. Never- 
theless, Wagner tried to do his duty. 
We have the testimony of one of his 
employers with regard to his un- 
ceasing efforts to work with. the 
scanty materials at his disposal. 
Presence of mind as a conductor, 
and the skilful handling of theatric 
effects, which so favourably distin- 
guishes him from most German 
dramatists, may be mentioned as the 
two beneficial results of this drea- 
riest period of Wagner’s career. 
An ill-advised marriage with an 
actress contracted about this time 
added to the difficulties of his situa- 
tion. Wagner’s tastes and habits 
were those of artistic refinement 
and luxury, and his small earnings 
were wholly insufficient to meet the 
demands of a mismanaged, extra- 
vagant household. 

The situation at last became in- 
tolerable ; an effort had to be made, 
and the manner in which it was 
made is again highly characteristic 
of Wagner’s nature. The change 
of fortune was to be at once sudden 
and brilliant ; a great work was to 
be created, and on its eventual 
performance at one of the great 
theatres of Europe the composer 
founded the boldest hopes. Paris, 
at that time the centre of the mu- 
sical world, appeared to him the 
most desirable scene of his expected 
triumph, and he immediately ap- 
plied for an appropriate dramatic 
poem to Scribe, the librettiste of 
Meyerbeer and Halévi, then in the 
zenith of his reputation. This de- 
mand from a stranger was treated 
by the celebrated dramatist with a 
disregard not wholly unaccountable 
under the circumstances. But Wag- 
ner’s energy was not to be daunted 
by this failure. In default of Scribe, 
he determined to write his own 
book, and immediately began a 
dramatic version of Bulwer’s R- 
3E2 
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enzi, a subject eminently adapted 
for operatic purposes. With the 
poem and two acts of the music 
of his Rienzi finished, Wagner em- 
barked at Riga, where he had been 
conducting the opera for some time, 
for London on his way to Paris, the 
El Dorado of his high-strung fancy. 
His hope of immediate success was, 
however, to be utterly disappointed. 
A young foreigner, without social 
or journalistic connections, was not 
a person likely to be patronised 
by theatrical managers. Wagner’s 
many attempts at having his Rienzi 
represented at a French theatre 
were fruitless; his position again 
became embarrassed in the highest 
degree, and to escape actual star- 
vation he had to undertake the 
humblest tasks of musical slavery, 
such as arranging popular airs for 
various instruments. 

In this crisis, it was the love of 
his art which saved him from de- 
spair. He himself has told us how 
utterance of his grief became an 
irresistible desire, and how in the 
popular type of the Flying Dutch- 
man, the weary wanderer of the 
main, he found an adequate symbol- 
isation of his own loneliness and 
misery. It was in this manner, that 
is, by the demand of his own nature, 
that Wagner was led from the 
historical principle adhered to in 
Rienzi to the mythical subject- 
matter which has been the basis of 
all his subsequent music-dramas. 
The merits or demerits of this innova- 
tion I must not discusson the present 
occasion; but Wagner’s strongest 
adversaries will admit that he has 
succeeded in inspiring these mythi- 
cal creations with the breath of in- 
dividual passion. This transition 
from the historical to the mythical 
drama Wagner declares to have 
been the cause of a commensurate 
change in his musical style; and 
the reciprocal relations of music and 
poetry thus insisted upon by him 
may be best explained in his own 
words : 

The plastic unity and simplicity of 
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the mythical conceptions allowed of the 
concentration of the action on certain im- 
portant and decisive points of its develop- 
ment. . . . The nature of the subject could 
therefore not induce me, in sketching my 
scenes, to consider in advance their adapta- 
bility to any particular musical form, the 
nature of the musical treatment being 
necessitated by these scenes themselves. It 
could not enter my mind to engraft on this 
my musical form, growing as it did out of 
the nature of the scenes, the traditional 
forms of operatic music, which would only 
have marred its organic growth. I there- 
fore never thought of contemplating, on 
principle and as a deliberate reformer, the 
destruction of the aria, the duet, and other 
operatic forms; but the abandoning of these 
forms followed consistently from the nature 
of my subject. 


When these lines were penned 
the world had had an opportunity 
of judging of the principles con- 
tained in them by three of Wagner’s 
most popular works—The Flying 
Dutchman, Tannhiduser, and Lohen- 
grin. For with him, as with all 
creative natures, the impulse of 
artistic action preceded the calm of 
theoretic speculation. At the same 
time this spontaneous reconstruc- 
tion of the musical form carried 
out by Wagner with ever-increasing 
consciousness in his successive 
works, implies one of the most 
radical changes witnessed in the his- 
tory of art. The apparatus of the 
opera seria, with its vocal display 
and its coarse scenic effects, has been 
entirely abolished, and replaced by 
a new mode of utterance evolved 
from the necessities of the dramatic 
action, aud regardless of the forms of 
absolute music. The singer who had 
ruled the lyric scene with absolute 
sway now became the mouthpiece 
of poetic inspiration, the economy 
of the drama being the supreme 
consideration to which the arts of 
music and poetry, of scenery and 
mimetic action were made sub- 
servient. 

In art, as in life, principles must 
be judged by the results of their em- 
bodiment in facts. Let the reader 
who has witnessed a performance of 
Lohengrin at Drury Lane last season 
(the ensemble at Covent Garden was 
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detestable) compare the impression 
derived therefrom with that left on 
his mind by one of the ordinary 
operas by Donizetti, Bellini, or even 
Meyerbeer. Let him consider with- 
out prejudice on which side were 
boldness of dramatic design, melo- 
dious expressiveness, and unity of 
conception, on which side coarse 
effects, shallow display of scenery, 
and visible contention between 
musical and poetical purposes. On 
such considerations his judgment 
of the Music of the Future must de- 
pend. Todetermine the final posi- 
tion of Wagner in the history of his 
art would be altogether premature 
at the present time. But without 
rashness or undue partiality, he 
may be called a man with a great 
purpose, ‘a swallower of formulas,’ 
to speak with Carlyle; a reformer, 
who, like the Hindoo man-god Ram- 
Dass, cited by the same great writer, 
‘has fire enough in his belly to burn 
up all the sins in the (operatic) 
world.’ 

Returning now to Wagner’s career, 
we find thaé a favourable change 
has taken place in his circumstances. 
Shortly after the completion of the 
Flying Dutchman, he heard that 
his Rienzi, also finished in Paris, 
had been accepted for performance 
at the Court Theatre in Dresden, 
one of the first theatrical institu- 
tions of Germany. Together with 
this welcome news he received a 
flattering invitation to conduct his 
work personally, following which 
he left Paris in 1842. The bril- 
liant success of the work led to 
Wagner’s permanent engagement 
as conductor of the Dresden Opera, 
and for the first time in his life he 
saw himself settled in a comfort- 
able position, free from care, and 
with excellent artistic means at his 
disposal. The change must have 


been all but overpowering; but, far 
from giving himself up to rest, 

agner at once began a new 
work, the opera Tannhiiuser, the 
plan of which he had conceived 
m Paris. It was finished before 
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1845, the poem being in this, as in 
all other works of Wagner, written 
by the composer himself. Neither 
Tannhiuser nor the Flying Dutch- 
man met, at their first appearance, 
with a success equal to that of 
Rienzi. Wagner had to own to 
himself that the new style adopted 
by him in the two later works was 
as yet far from being appreciated 
or even comprehended by the 
public. Again he felt the want of 
responsive sympathy; again his 
hope and courage began to give 
place to a feeling of morbid de- 
spondency, in which change at any 
price seemed a relief. In this mood, 
and more from a general sense of 
antagonism to things existing than 
from any distinct political persua- 
sion, Wagner took an active part in 
the revolutionary risings of 1848 and 
1849. But even in the excitement 
of political agitation he never lost 
sight of his artistic mission, and 
the results of his revolutionary 
aspirations were summed up in a 
pamphlet containing a scheme for 
the regeneration of the Saxon 
stage on the basis of truly national 
and artistic principles. 

It is well known how the dream 
of liberty in Saxony was roughly 
interrupted. by Prussian bayonets. 
Wagner personally had to pay 
dearly for his shortillusions. He, 
of course, lost his official position, 
and was moreover compelled to fly 
from his country and friends, once 
more a houseless wanderer on the 
earth. But before following him 
into exile I must mention a work 
finished immediately before the 
outbreak of the revolution. Con- 
sidering the events coinciding with 
the composition of Lohengrin, and 
the passionate interest which its 
author took in these events, one 
cannot but be struck with the 
power of artistic absorption which 
enabled Wagner to raise himself 
from the turmoil of his surround- 
ings to a sphere of intensely 
medieval feeling, and of mystic 
devotion, such as is rarely attained 
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even in that most transcendental 
of arts—music. Lohengrin, the 
Knight of the Swan, surrounded 
by the supernal splendour of the 
Holy Grail, yet filled with human 
passion for Elsa, the beautiful 
maiden he is sent to rescue, must 
be called one of Wagner’s finest 
creations, on which his European 
fame is chiefly founded. 

On his flight from Dresden, 
Wagner tarried a few days at 
Weimar, and there witnessed a 
performance of his Tannhiiuser, 
conducted by Liszt in a manner so 
perfectly in accordance with his 
own intentions that ‘with asto- 
nishment he recognised his second 
self” A friendship thus sprung 
up between these two eminent 
musicians, never disturbed by 
rivalry or misunderstanding; and 
it was to a great extent owing to 
Liszt’s unceasing efforts that Wag- 
ner’s operas found appropriate in- 
terpretation, and eventually favour- 
able acceptance in Germany. 
Wagner himself was, for nearly 
ten years, precluded from taking 
an active part in the performance 
of his works. He settled in Swit- 
zerland, which he left only on 
occasional visits to London (in 1855, 


where he conducted the concerts of 


the Philharmonic Society for one 
season), Italy, and Paris. 

But these years of involuntary 
retirement were not passed in 
despondent idleness. The con- 
ductor’s staff being wrenched from 
his hand, Wagner took up the pen 
of the critic, and began a literary 
campaign with more than ordinary 
vigour. Two important works, 
Das Kunstwerk der Zuleunft and 
Oper wad Drama, not to men- 
tion numerous pamphlets and occa- 
sional publications, owe their origin 
to the first years of his exile. 
There is a strong combative ele- 
ment in Wagner’s nature, in ac- 
cordance with which his attacks 
on existing evils frequently take 
the form of more or less bitter 
invective. But this destructive 
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tendency does not prevail to an 
exclusive degree, and if Wagner 
thinks it necessary to destroy 
radically what to him appears to 
be the rotten fabric of the tradi- 
tional opera, he is at the same time 
intent on laying the basis of a new 
structure founded on a purer and 
intenser mode of musical utterance. 
The pro’s and con.’s of the doctrines 
expounded in the above-named 
theoretical works the reader must 
determine for himself, either by 
studying the books, or, better still, 
by seeing the dramatic productions 
illustrative of the principles con- 
tained therein. With regard to 
he music-dramas, however, it 
ought to be borne in mind that 
they do not stand to Wagner’s 
speculative achievements in the 
relation of effect and cause. The 
converse rather is the truth, the 
composer’s theories being derived 
from the analysis of his own works 
no lessthan of those of other masters. 

The interruption of Wagner's 
productive career by his critical 
labours was not of long duration. 
As early as 1853 he finished and 
sent to his friends the poem of 
The Ring of the Niblung, a grand 
music-drama, or rather of a series 
of four dramas, a tetralogy of 
perhaps unequalled dimensions 
since the times of Adschylus and 
Sophocles. Immediately  after- 
wards, he began the musical 
composition, and finished the set- 
ting of the two first dramas and 
of considerable part of the third 
in a little more than three years, 
The work was carried on without 
the encouraging sympathy of sur- 
rounding friends, and with little 
hope of ever seeing it realised on 
the stage. From his admirers in 
his own country the composer was 
separated; but even in case he 
had been able to make full use of 
his personal and artistic influence, 
there would have been little chance 
of finding acceptance for a work 
which—not to speak of the start- 
ling novelty of its musical and 
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poetical diction—seemed apt to 
baffle by its very size the resources 
of managers and the patience of 
audiences. The energy with which 
Wagner carried out his plan, and 
the firm belief in his own genius 
thus evinced, exhibit again in its 
strongest light that feature in his 
character which, according to dif- 
ferences of standpoint, may be 
looked upon as presumption or 
heroism, but which, at any rate, 
must command some admiration 
were it only for the success ulti- 
mately reserved for it. For in 
spite of the inauspicious circum- 
stances accompanying its com- 
mencement, in spite, too, of the 
derisive shouts with which a hostile 
press hailed its appearance, the 
tetralogy of the Ring of the Nib- 
lung is to be produced next year, 
exactly in the manner originally in- 
tended for it by the composer. To 
this work and to the manner of its 
production we now must turn our 
attention for a little while. 

The Ring of the Niblung consists 
of three dramas, called The Val- 
kyrie, Siegfried, and Gotterdémme- 
rung (Dusk of the Gods) re- 
spectively, and an introductory 
piece, The Rhinegold. Each of these 
pieces will occupy a separate even- 
ing, and is equal in size to an 
ordinary opera. The drama is 
founded on the oldest monument 
of Teutonic lore, the Eddic poems 
and the Volsunga Saga, which 
Wagner has justly preferred to 
the mediwval version of the same 
stories generally called the Nibelun- 
genlied. In the latter the original 
types appear instrange disguise, and 
their attributes and relations are 
obscured by the arbitrary additions 
of successive poets. The locality 
of the story, however, Wagner has 
adopted from the medieval source, 
and he has also changed the Ice- 
landic names for their German equi- 
valents. 

_ The leading idea (for to the trac- 
ing of this I must here limit my- 
self) of the work is indicated by its 
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title. The gold, or, which is the 
same in a moral sense, the thirst 
for gold, is the fatal element in the 
tragedy. At first it lies hidden 
in the depth of the Rhine, but, 
stolen thence and fashioned into a 
magic ring, it works its baneful 
way amongst gods and men. 
Watan becomes subject to its curse 
through having once coveted it. 
When afterwards he desires to 
wrench the fatal gold from the 
powers of darkness, he finds him- 
self debarred from personal action 
by his word unwillingly pledged. 
To avert his final doom he resolves 
to create a god-inspired hero, who, 
regardless of laws human or divine, 
shall by his own free impulse re- 
store the treasure to the Rhine. 
Siegmund and Sieglind, Siegfried 
and Brynhild successively become 
representative of that fire of hu- 
man aspiration which cannot be 
quenched by misfortune. They 
are crushed by a blind fate, but 
the essence of their being remains 
untouched ; they die, but they con- 
quer. The doom of the gods is 
inavertable, but the powers of 
darkness also are bafiled, and from 
the ruins of Walhall a new world 
may arise no more allured by the 
gleam of the gold orshackled by arbi- 
trary laws of conventionality. The 
idea, then, of the world-redeeming 
power of free impulse is the back- 
ground on which the events of the 
tetralogy are relieved. To give 
ever so slight a sketch of these 
events themselves would by far 
exceed the space allotted to me. 
Suffice it to say that the main inci- 
dents of Wagner’s poem (including 
the idea of a ‘ Dusk of the Gods,’ a 
destruction of the world brought 
about by the moral guilt of the 
ruling beings) occur in the my- 
thological sources alluded to. It 
has been the modern poet’s task, 
and not an easy task, to disentangle 
the skein of the old traditions, and 
to replace and partly remould the 
single features with a view to dra- 
matic unity and ideal significance. 
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The musical treatment is, in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the 
subject, bold and grand in the ex- 
treme. It may, indeed, be asserted 
that Wagner here speaks a new 
language entirely different from the 
ordinary style of the opera. The 
beauty and artistic vitality of this 
new language I refrain from dis- 
cussing here; neither would it be 
possible to give a final decision on 
the point before the whole work has 
been tested by an actual embodiment 
on the stage for which it is so 
eminently fitted. 

A drama so full of strange and 
new situations as the Ring of the 
Niblung requires for its adequate 
performance a more than usual 
amount of taste and mechanical 
resource. Wagner has theoretically 
and practically advocated the legi- 
timacy of scenic effects as long as 
they are organically connected with 
the action of the drama. It is 


indeed difficult to perceive on what 
grounds purists object to a group 


of human figures, or a beautiful 
landscape being made use of to 
create that perfect illusion of which 
the realistic spirit of modern art 
stands in need. Only where these 
accidentals are treated as the main 
object they become detrimental to 
the economy of the drama ; a per- 
version of ssthetical principles of 
which the contemporary stage offers 
but too many instances. In his 
present work Wagner has taxed the 
resources of the modern stage to 
the utmost. Scenes like the ‘ Ride 
of the Valkyries,’ ‘ Siegfried’s Fight 
with the Dragon,’ and the ‘ De- 
struction by Fire of Walhall and its 
Divine Inmates,’ require for their 
satisfactory rendering (and without 
this the border-line between the 
sublime and ridiculous would be 
passed immediately) a perfection 
of scenic appliances wholly un- 
attainable at an ordinary theatre 
without the interruption for months 
of all other performances. It was 
by such considerations that Wagner 


was led to the bold plan of building 
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a new theatre suited for his purpose. 
Another consideration of a psycho- 
logical kind confirmed him in this 
resolution. It was of importance 
to him to remove both actors and 
audience as much as possible from 
the atmosphere of ordinary theatri- 
cal shows. Hence the character of 
a national festival which he claims 
for the production of his work, and 
hence also, to a great extent, the 
choice of a small town like Bay- 
reuth, where no permanent theatre 
threatens to interfere with the 
freshness of impression required for 
a work of such exceptional scope. 
When Wagner, about twelve years 
ago, opened this scheme to the public 
it was treated by the press very 
much like the emanation of a dis- 
ordered brain. Yet such has been 
the increase of the composer’s popu- 
larity that when, about four years 
ago, an appeal was made to his 
admirers to raise the considerable 
sum necessary for the realisation of 
Wagner's intentions, this appeal 
was responded to with surprising 
alacrity. Societies for the purpose 
were founded not only in most of 
the important towns of Germany, 
but also in foreign cities such as 
Milan, London, New York, de. 
The expenses of the whole enter- 
prise are roughly calculated at 
45,0001., an enormous figure for a 
parsimonious country like Germany. 
This sum is to be raised in 1,000 
shares of 45/., each of which entitles 
the holder to a ticket for the whole 
three series of performances to be 
given on four evenings of three 
consecutive weeks in August 1876. 
If preferred, this share can be 
divided amongst three persons, who 
in that case may attend one series 
of four performances. The price 
of admission to one of the pieces 
is therefore a little less than 4/., an 
amount somewhat startling even to 
the habitué of the Italian opera in 
London. Nevertheless, the vast 
majority of these shares has already 
been disposed of. The building and 
a considerable part of the fittings 
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have been completed, singers and 
instrumentalists are engaged, and 
the preparatory rehearsals that have 
been going forward during the sum- 
mer months of the present year 
(1875) justify the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of an efficient rendering. 

The theatre is constructed of 
wood, in accordance with its pro- 
visional character, and the outside 
of the building is devoid of striking 
architectural features. But the 
inside shows the noble simplicity of 
the Greek theatre. Side-boxes have 
been entirely dispensed with, and 
the auditorium, with its ascending 
rows of seats, exactly resembles the 
antique Koilon. A most important 
feature is the invisibility of the 
orchestra, adopted by Wagner for 
both acoustic and wsthetical reasons. 
A more ungainly sight than the 
violent motions of the fiddlers, or 
the blown-out cheeks of the flutists 
and trumpeters, not to speak of the 
gyrations of the conductor's staff, 
ean hardly be imagined, and in 
hiding all this from the audience 
Wagner undoubtedly deserves the 
thanks of all artistically minded 
persons, whatever their musical 
sympathies or antipathies may be. 

Such is the house that the com- 
poser has prepared for the latest 
and boldest creation of his muse. 
Like the structure itself, the event 
which is to take place in it appears 
at first sight of a transitory nature. 
But from it Wagner’s admirers are 
inclined to expect a revival of 
national art in Germany, and in a 
wider sense of the musical drama 
in general ; with how much reason 
or unreason remains to be seen. 

A few words must suflice to sum 
up the remaining events of Wag- 
ner’s biography. For more than 
twenty years he has been occupied 
with the completion of his tetralogy, 
the composition of the Rhinegold 
being, as stated before, begun in 
1853, and that of the Gotterdiém- 
merung finished a little more than 
a twelvemonth back. Frequently, 
however, this work has been inter- 
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rupted by other artistic plans of 
considerable importance. From 1856 
to 1859 he was chiefly engaged in 
the composition of a great music- 
drama, Tristan and Iseult,a dramatic 
version of the old Celtic Mabinogi, 
frequently treated by the medisval 
singers of France and Germany. 
This work is regarded by Wagner’s 
friends as the highest effort of his 
genius (barring, of course, the tetra- 
logy), but it has not yet attained po- 
pularity amongst the general public. 

Another work, The Master Singers 
of Niirnberg, has, on the other hand, 
kept its place in the répertoires of 
most of the German theatres, being 
second in public favour only to 
Lohengrin. 1t may best be described 
as a comic opera, and renders the 
poetic doings of the worthy burgh- 
ers of Niirnberg of the sixteenth 
century ; Hans Sachs, ‘ the poet and 
shoemaker,’ being the central figure 
of the piece. He is conceived as 
the type of the rising citizen of the 
reformation period, in his strength 
and justified pride of work. A ro- 
mantic love-story is interwoven with 
the scenes of homely citizen-life. 

In 1861 Wagner went to Paris to 
superintend the production of his 
Tannhdiuser, which resulted in the 
celebrated fiasco of that opera. 
This popular verdict was, however, 
by no means unanimous, and many 
prominent men of letters, Gautier, 
Champfleury, and Charles Bande- 
laire amongst the number, expressed 
their enthusiastic admiration of 
the new phase in art. Since the 
gates of his own country have been 
opened again to Wagner, he has 
repeatedly appeared in public in 
German cities, conducting his own 
works with great success. In 1864 
the art-loving young King of Ba- 
varia called him to Munich to assist 
in the reorganisation of the musical 
and theatrical institutions of that 
city. Three years ago he settled 
at Bayreuth, where he has been 
living since, occupied chiefly with 
the preparations for the performance 
of the Ring of the Niblung. 
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MR. GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE: 
IS IT TRUSTWORTHY ? 


[Seconp Paper. ] 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ FRASER’S MAGAZINE.’ 


IR,—Most of the examples of 
Mr. Green’s blunders that I 
gave in my last letter ' belong to the 
mere outside of history; any eye 
fairly familiar with the historical 
landscape would observe them 
almost at a glance. The greater 
number of educated Englishmen 
possess knowledge enough to enable 
them to accept without question the 
statement that Mary Stuart was on 
her way from Stirling to Edin- 
burgh when she fell into Bothwell’s 
hands, or that the Battle of the 
First of June was fought on June 
the First, and to pause astonished 
before any assertions inconsistent 
with these. Indeed, many of them 


might be trusted to know that 
Bloreheath was a Yorkist victory. 


My present purpose is to some 
extent, different. I will begin at 
least by venturing a step further, 
and attempting to show that Mr. 
Green is quite as little to be trusted 
in the underlying strata of history 
as he is on thesurface—is quite as 
unsafe a guide in those historical 
regions where the vast majority of 
readers must follow him with un- 
doubting faith, if they are to gain 
any advantage from following him 
at all. This need not surprise us; 
it is seldom that a complete mastery 
of the depths of knowledge is 
found in conjunction with an un- 
soundness in the superficial parts 
of it so striking as that shown by 
Mr. Green. I am rash enongh to 
believe that I shall be able to show 
that Mr. Green has, too often, not 
only misstated but strangely mis- 
represented the authorities from 
whom he professes to have drawn 
his facts and inferences. 


Mr. Green has attached himself 
to an historical school that regards 
itself as specially qualified to speak 
with authority on the questions of 
the origin and early growth of 
the English people. This school 
moves over the swamps and 
through the fogs of the days of 
England’s infancy with as much 
ease as other writers move on the 
firm ground, and amid the clear 
light, of the eighteenth century. 
And undoubtedly it has a right to 
assume an air of mastery in this 
province; it has done all that 
industry, scholarly insight, and 
critical acumen could do to pluck 
aside the veil that hides our remote 
forefathers from us; and even if 
the most brilliant of its members 
is now and then provoked by 
ignorance or opposition into bear- 
ing himself more like a despot than 
a constitutional king, his magni- 
ficent services against the common 
eneriy readily win him forgiveness. 
To Dr. Guest, Professor Stubbs, 
and Mr. Freeman, all honest 
searchers after truth in this field 
are indebted as they are indebted 
to no other, living or dead—in- 
deed, I am not quite sure that 
Professor Stubbs has not pushed 
his conquests farther into the 
empire of darkness on this side 
than any champion of historical 
light that has worked in England. 
It is therefore absolutely inex- 
cusable in Mr. Green to go astray 
when he has such leaders to guide 
his steps; not only are his sins 
committed against light, but their 
guilt is aggravated by the fact that 
he enjoys (as his Preface shows) @ 
readiness of access to the purest 
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sources of light which most other 
scholars do not enjoy, and can 
draw from these sources to his 
heart’s content. Yet, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, Mr. Green, de- 
spite this exceptional advantage, 
allows himself at the very outset 
to slip into an offence against histo- 
rical accuracy as remarkable as the 
worst I drew attention to in my 
letter of August last. This is his 
account of the battle of Aylesford. 
If Mr. Green had contented him- 
self with describing this, the first 
recorded passage of arms between 
the English and the Britons, as a 
victory for the former, he would 
certainly have gone beyond what 
the authorities warrant. Yet, as 
he would have fallen in with a 
fashion that has lately sprung up 
of accepting probabilities as cer- 
tainties, the offence would have 
been slight, and barely worth 
noticing. But Mr. Green is not 
content with so liberal a measure 
of indulgence; he must add to 
this possible victory totally un- 
authorised details, which are appa- 
rently the offspring of his own 
unconsciously working brain alone. 
Speaking (p. 9) of this battle he 
says, ‘The Chronicle of the Con- 
quest’. . . tells only that Horsa 
fell in the moment of victory . 
the victory of Aylesford did more 
than give East Kent to the English, 
it struck the key-note of the whole 
English conquest of Britain. The 
massacre that followed the battle 
indicated at once the merciless 
nature of the struggle which had 
begun.’ Now, by the Chronicle of 
the Conquest Mr. Green can only 
mean the Winchester copy of the 
so-called Saxon Chronicle ; and as 
Dr. Guest is of opinion that this 
record grew out of earlier registers 
which were themselves compiled 
from the first rude aids to memory 
used by the English from the time 
of their earliest arrival in Britain, 
the expression is perhaps a justi- 
fiable one. Here then is the pas- 
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sage that tells so much to Mr. 
Green: ‘455. In this year Hengest 
and Horsa fought against Wyrt- 
georn (Vortigern) the king, in the 
place that is called Aigelesthrep 
(Aylesford presumably); and his 
brother Horsa was slain.’ That is 
positively all; there is not the 
faintest suggestion that the fight 
was an English victory, that Horsa 
fell in the moment of that victory, 
or that a massacre followed the 
battle. I admit that, taken in con- 
nection with later events, the fight 
of Aylesford does wear a look not 
unlike a victory; but the record, 
if allowed to stand alone, seems to 
me rather to suggest a defeat. 
Nor in any of the other authorities 
is there anything to support Mr. 
Green’s statement. The running 
shriek of Gildas says nothing of 
any such event. Beda notices it 
no further than to tell us ‘that 
Horsa was killed in battle, and had 
up to the time (at which he wrote) 
a monument in the eastern parts 
of Kent distinguished by his name.’ 
Nennius is as reticent on the inci- 
dent as Gildas, unless Aylesford 
and Episford be one and the same 
affair. Indeed, Henry of Hunting- 
don represents the fight of Ailes- 
tren, as he calls it, as ending in 
the utter rout of the strangers ; but 
then in Dr. Guest’s opinion he 
actually confounds it with the con- 
flict of Episford, and his ‘ graphic 
details’ are therefore worthless. 

A comparison of this with another 
extract from the Chronicle will 
serve to show how substantially 
the same language tells to the 
trained historical intelligence a tale 
of defeat or victory, according as 
the exigencies of theory demand. 
Under the year 584 the same Chro- 
nicle of the Conquest that has 
been so eloquent to Mr. Green a 
few pages before, contains the fol- 
lowing entry: ‘In this year 
Ceawlin and Cutha (Cuthwine ) 
fought against the Britons in the 
place that is called Fethanleag 
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(Faddiley in Vale Royal, Dr. Guest 
thinks) and Cutha was slain; and 
Ceawlin took many towns and 
countless spoil. And wrathful he 
turned back to his own.’ The en- 
terprise to which this event belongs 
Mr. Green (p. 14) calls a ‘raid,’ 
which he says ‘ was repulsed’ ; and 
in the Chronological Annals he 
even represents the West-Saxons 
as having been ‘defeated at Fethan- 
lea.’ Now, were it not for the 
concluding statement of the Chro- 
nicler—and Dr. Guest finds a pos- 
sible explanation of Ceawlin’s anger 
in some fatal disobedience of orders 
on the part of a subordinate—the 
record of the battle of Faddiley 
would be rather more suggestive of 
victory than that of the battle of 
Aylesford; the taking of many 
towns and countless booty does not 
usually follow defeat; yet Mr. 
Green, without the slightest hesi- 
tation, rules the latter to be an 
overwhelming overthrow for the 
Britons, the former to be a repulse, 
even a defeat, of the enemies of the 
Britons. Characteristically, too, 
he gives (p. xiii.) a wrong date 
(597) for the later conflict ; and, 
with that strange fatality that has 
pursued him in so many similar 
cases, this wrong date is coupled 
chronologically with an event, the 
conversion of Kent, that really did 
take place in 597. There is one 
most suspicious feuture in Mr, 
Green’s character as an historian : 
he is not troubled with many 
doubts; the blanket of the dark 
can hide little from him. While Dr. 
Guest is altogether silent as to the 
result of the affair of Aylesford, 
and finds so much that is probable 
in Huntingdon’s description of that 
of Faddiley as a victory that he 
would willingly receive it as true, 
Mr. Green speaks as confidently of 
the first as if he were speaking of 
Waterloo, and of the second as if 
he were speaking of Fontenoy. 

But Mr. Green can not only read 
between the lines of a pair of brief 
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registers to such excellent purpose 
as to draw blessing and cursing out 
of the same form of words ; he can 
also convert a more circumstantial 
narrative of victories and defeats 
into a story of ‘doubtful battles,’ 
On the eve of Alfred’s succession, 
‘the tongue of land,’ he tells us 
(p. 44), ‘between the Kennet and 
the Thames was contested in four 
doubtful battles.’ But what says 
the Chronicle? Of the armed col- 
lisions between Danes and West- 
Saxons—of which Mr. Green here 
speaks—it distinctly states that the 
Danish men gained the victory 
(sige namon) in one (Basingstoke), 
and in two (Reading and Merton) 
remained masters of the field of 
slaughter, while it declares that 
in one (Englefield) the West-Saxons 
were triumphant. 

And besides these doubtful battles 
there was another in which Alfred 
put to flight both armies of the 
Danes, that which confronted his 
brother Ethelred as well as that 
which confronted himself, This was 
the fight of Adscesdun (Ashdown), 
an event that Englishmen have 
heard of before, and would be glad 
to hear of again. In this short His- 
tory of the English People there 
are many strange things; but 
stranger than any one of them is 
the fact that one of the greatest 
deeds of the most renowned of 
English kings is not in it, for on 
the principle that it is less dis- 
honouring to a national hero to 
ignore his most heroic exploit alto- 
gether than to call it ‘ doubtful,’ I 
have inferred that Ashdown is the 
battle missing from Mr. Green’s 
list. Moreover, the four (five) 
battles are said here to have been 
fought in ‘ the tongue of land’ de- 
scribed, while but three of them 
took place there. 

Nor is it in the records of war 
and slaughter alone that the Chro- 
nicle of the Conquest can be made 
to yield up to this historian a mes- 
sage that it withholds from others. 
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The simple statement that in 519 
‘Cerdic and Cynric’ took on (them- 
selves) the kingdom (rice onfengun) 
is transformed in his History (p. 12) 
into ‘the West-Saxons have left a 
record of the solemn election by 
which they chose Cerdic for their 
king,’ no notice whatever being 
taken of Cynric. Doubtless Cerdic 
was elected to the kingship, just 
as the first Napoleon was elected to 
the Empire of the French; but, un- 
less there be some other record of 
West-Saxon political progress in 
early times than the Winchester 
Chronicle, Mr. Green’s assertion is 
wholly unwarranted. The plain 
words above given cannot take the 
construction he puts upon them— 
indeed, to an ordinary reader, they 
intimate the procedure of a Pi- 
sistratus or of a Catherine the Se- 
cond rather than that of a Canute 
even. The nice distinctions too 
that a discerning mind can make 
are well illustrated in this same 
neighbourhood. ‘ Hengest took to 
the kingdom (feng to rice) and Aisc 
his son ’—that means ‘the sons of 
Hengest became kings in Kent’; 
‘Cerdic and Cynric took on (them- 
selves) the kingdom ’—that means 
a ‘solemn election by which they 
(the West-Saxons) chose Cerdic 
for their king.’ Again, it will be 
observed, the almost inevitable in- 
accuracy accompanies the misstate- 
ment; not only is Cynric ignored, 
but to reconcile Mr. Green’s words 
with the record Hengest must be 
made hisown son. It is worth ob- 
serving also how utterly in the dark 
modern scholarship is, if this state- 
ment should turn out to be well- 
founded after all; Mr. Kemble, Mr. 
Freeman, and Mr. Stubbs begin their 
list of ‘the instances in which ex- 
press mention is made of the act of 
election’ with Alfred, who came to 
the West-Saxon throne more than 
three centuries after Cerdic. 

One of the special features of 
this book is its style, which has 
been greatly praised—not, perhaps, 
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beyond its merits. But it is doubt- 
ful whether this excellence is worth 
the cost that has unwittingly been 
paid for it. In his overmastering 
anxiety to give an impressive tone 
to his descriptions, our author has 
apparently been betrayed into an 
occasional forgetfulness of the 
allegiance to exact truth that is an 
historian’s most sacred obligation. 
From a vast number of passages 
in this Short History we catch the 
impression of a writer who concerns 
himself less with the thing said 
than with the manner of saying it, 
who too often allows his eye to 
wander from the object he is dealing 
with, and falls into a sort of dreamy 
abstraction, in which fact and 
fancy are not very carefully dis- 
criminated—the latter now and 
then encroaching upon the lawful 
territory of the former. To Mr. 
Green there would seem to be 
an irresistible attraction in a 
striking phrase, a happy turn of 
speech, an animated, pathetic, or 
picturesque expression; and in his 
passion for such he has not been 
over diligent to measure his words 
and fit them with the facts before 
he gives them utterance. If a 
preconceived notion of a passage 
in history—a mental picture that 
mayhap time has blurred or hasty 
reading has given a false outline or 
colour to—lend itself readily to 
any of the forms of expression 
that Mr. Green loves, he does not 
run the risk of marring its effect, 
perhaps of sacrificing it altogether, 
by a too curious scrutiny of the 
authorities. ‘Prisoned, however, 
as it was by the conversion of 
Wessex to the central districts of 
Engiand, heathendom fought des- 
perately for life’ (p. 23), may be a 
very impressive way of starting 
Penda on ‘his continuous battle 
with the cross,’ but the statement 
itself is not supported by facts. 
In 634, when the West-Saxons 
were gathered into the fold, both 
the East and the South-Saxons 
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still clung to the worship of the 
old gods; indeed, nineteen years 
had yet to elapse before the former 
finally ‘received the faith they had 
flung away’ in 616, and forty-seven 
years before St. Wilfrith won over 
the latter. A few minutes’ thought 
or a fresh reading of a few pages of 
Beda would have saved Mr. Green 
from making himself the author 
of the irritatingly unjust sentence 
in which (p. 28) he sketches the 
career of the most interesting, if 
not the most amiable, of the fathers 
of the English Church—‘ The life 
of Wilfrith of York was a mere 
series of flights to Rome and returns 
to England, of wonderful successe 
in pleeding the right of Rome tu 
the obedience of the Church of 
Northumbria, and of as wonderful 
defeats.’ Thus is a man of true 
heroic mould made the victim of a 
twofold antithesis! St. Wilfrith 
may have had his faults ; one would 
certainly like to see less of the 
spirit of contentiousness and more 
of the ‘sweet reasonableness’ of 
his Master in his ways of thinking 
and acting; but most assuredly it 
is gross injustice to the apostle of 
the Frisians, the South-Saxons, and 
the men of Wight, to thrust all the 
labours and sufferings of an unequal 
but yet substantially noble life into 
a single sentence, however nicely 
balanced. No manifestation of 
rhetorical skill can excuse infidelity 
to fact, especially in a work of 
history, whose chief function it is 
to keep fresh the memory of the 
illustrious dead. And if ‘to Cuth- 
bert the tidings (of Nechtansmere) 
were tidings of death’ (p. 33), 
either to the saint was vouchsafed 
a long warning, or the angel of 
death relented for a time. Nech- 
tansmere was fought in May, 685 ; 
St. Cuthbert died in March, 687, 
almost two years after. Yet Dunstan 
was a still more unconscionable 
time dying. Mr. Green assures us 
that upon the coronation of the 
Unready King (979, not 978 as the 
margin informs us) ‘ Dunstan with- 
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drew to die at Canterbury.’ The 
saint seems to have thought better 
of it; in any case he did not carry 
out the intention until 988, under 
which date the Chronicle records 
for us that ‘Dunstan, the holy 
archbishop, left behind him this 
life and attained the heavenly.’ 

‘English religion,’ says Mr. 
Green (p. 34) in a passage of due 
solemnity of tone, ‘had for a hun. 
dred years its centre not at Can. 
terbury, but at Lindisfarne.’ It is 
hardly conceivable that even an 
approximation to the real dates 
could have been present to Mr. 
Green’s mind when he penned these 
words. Lindisfarne did not become 
the centre of even North English 
Christianity until 635, when Aidan 
began his missionary work in 
Northumbria; fifty-two years later 
Cuthbert died; and even then 
Theodore of Tarsus had been toil. 
ing for well-nigh twenty years at 
his fruitful task of organising the 
national church under the primacy 
of Canterbury and supremacy of 
Rome. 

There are few armed move- 
ments in our history of which 
the forcible form of words, ‘the 
nation rose as one man,’ could be 
used with less historical truth than 
the rising against the Conqueror 
that immediately followed _ the 
arrival of the Danish fleet in 1069 
(not 1068, as Mr. Green dates the 
event). For it was neither universal 
nor concerted; half of England 
took no part in it whatever; indeed, 
in more places than one the native 
inhabitants took the field, apparently 
of their own free will, against their 
rebellious countrymen, and ther 
was not even the semblance of 
united action among the insurgents 
of the north, west, and south-west. 
There could not be a more con- 
vincing proof of what Professor 
Stubbs says of the abundance of 
local, the entire absence of national, 
patriotism at the time of the Con 
quest than this outburst, in which, 
we are told, ‘the nation rose as one 
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man.’ It is, however, an expres- 
sion that has a certain charm for 
a patriotic historian, especially if 
he is of a rhetorical turn; and, 
singularly inapplicable and mis- 
leading as it is, Mr. Green does not 
scruple to use it (p. 78) in this con- 
nexion, 

There is in page 144 a touch of 
this kind so characteristic in more 
ways than one that it may be 
worth while to give it a special 
consideration. Speaking of St. 
Francis he tells us, ‘his last faint ery 
was a “Welcome, Sister Death.’ ’ 
Apparently these words are but 
Dr. Milman’s description of the 
same supposed circumstance trans- 
muted in its progress through Mr. 
Green’s brain. ‘When he died,’ 
writes the Dean, ‘he said, with 
exquisite simplicity, ‘ Welcome, 
Sister Death.” ’! Now Dr. Milman’s 
language,might possibly be so taken 
as not to contradict fact ; no human 
ingenuity will ever bring Mr. Green’s 
into harmony with it. For, if we 
can believe the saint’s earliest 
biographers, St. Bonaventure and 
Thomas of Celano, it is abundantly 
clear that his last cry was not a 
‘Welcome, Sister Death.’ In 
neither of these writers’ narratives 
—and Francis’s life overlapped 
Bonaventure’s by five years—is 
there a trace of such an exclama- 
tion; what was really Francis’s 
last utterance, as reported by 
Bonaventure, will be better given 
in the words of Sir James Stephen ? 
—‘ At that moment the requiem for 
the dying ceased, and the faltering 
voice of Francis was heard, in the 
language of David, exclaiming, 
“ Voce mei ad Dominum clamavi!”’ 
His attendants bent over him as he 
pursued the divine song, and caught 
his last breath as he uttered “ Bring 
my soul out of prison that I may 
give thanks unto thy name.”’ 
Apparently the only foundation for 
Mr. Green’s statement is, that to 
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the Canticum Solis—which Mr. 
Arnold’s exquisite translation en- 
ables an Englishman now to feel 
the power of quite as readily as an 
Italian—‘ another stanza was added 
(by the saint) in his last illness, 
giving thanks for our sister the 
death of the body, the last of this 
strange catalogue of his kindred.’ 3 
Even a saint has not always the 
forethought to die with the little 
touches of speech or action that 
find favour with a certain class of 
writers. 

A superficial knowledge of the 
modern interpreters of our history 
would have saved Mr. Green from cer- 
tain other offences which deface too 
many of his pages. In his much- 
admired analysis of Elizabeth’s cha- 
racter he has (p. 366) the following 
extraordinary statement: ‘A Pu- 
ritan, whose hand she had hacked off 
in a freak of tyrannous resentment, 
waved the stump round his head, 
and shouted, “God save Queen 
Elizabeth.”’ This Puritan can be 
no other than poor John Stubbs, 
who, for his too great plainness of 
speech in writing against the Alen- 
con marriage in 1579, was sen- 
tenced to lose his right hand, and 
lost it accordingly. Passing by 
the apparently baseless imputation 
made on the executioner’s skill, 
I would draw attention to the vi- 
gorous dash of the historic brush, 
‘waved the stump round his head.’ 
Who could have put such a notion 
in Mr. Green’s brain ? Not Camden, 
whose words alone are decisive: 
‘Memini qui presens aderam, quum 
Stubbus, dextra abscissa, sinistra ca- 
put nudaret, et clari voce diceret, 
Vivat Regina!’ Not Lingard, who 
describes the scene as Camden de- 
scribes it. Not Hallam, who uses 
almost the same language as Lin- 
gard. Whence then did Mr. Green 
get his information? Possibly 
he draws for his facts upon a 
similar source to that which the 
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Memoirs drew upon forhislaw. “I 
feel my law, my Laards,”’ that up- 
right judge was wont to say, ‘“I 
feel my law here,” striking his 
heart.’ 

Often Mr. Green yields to an im- 
pulse to say too much, which is 
perhaps his besetting sin. ‘The 
first act of the Commons’ in 1625, 
he says (p. 481), was to summon 
Montagu to their bar, and to 
commit him to the Tower.’ And 
further down, the King marks 
his irritation ‘by drawing Mon- 
tagu from the Tower.’ Now the 
first act of the Commons in 1625 
was to take into consideration and 
settle the question of supply ; Mon- 
tagu was not committed to the 
Tower, but to the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and was released, 
not by the King, but on his giving 
a bond to the Sergeant-at-Arms 
that he would re-appear at the next 
meeting of the Commons. And in 
the same part of his narrative (p. 
504) he falls into a grave error by 
saying too much and too little in 
the same breath. ‘ While sitting in 
his court as Sheriff of Yorkshire, 
Wentworth received the announce- 
ment of his dismissal from office, 
and of the gift of his post to Sir 
John Savile.’ It was from the 
justiceship of the peace, not from 
the shrievalty that Wentworth thus 
received the official intimation of 
his dismissal; and the post trans- 
ferred from him to Sir John Savile 
was that of Custos Rotulorum. Nor 
was Wentworth appointed Lord 
Deputy of Ireland in 1631 (p. xix.), 
but in 1633; nor Lord Lieutenant 
in 1633 (p. 505), but in 1640. It 
would be instructive to know on 
what authority the King’s demand 
for immediate submission is repre- 
sented (p. 515) as having ‘reached 
Edinburgh with the significant com- 
ment of the Hampden judgment.’ 
The Hampden judgment might have 
been guessed, but could assuredly 
not have been known, before it was 
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delivered ; and its delivery was 
not completed until June 9, 1638, 
more than three months after the 
text it significantly commented 
upon, the King’s proclamation in. 
sisting upon instant submission, was 
published at Edinburgh. Indeed at 
the time that this proclamation was 
made in that city (February 22, 
1638), but four out of the twelve 
judges had given judgment in 
Hampden’s case. 

If there is any one temptation that 
an historian writing for the young 
is more bound to withstand than 
another, it is the rhetorical impulse 
to abandon himself to striking forms 
of speech, which, though sometimes 
capable of constructions not incon- 
sistent with truth, are sure to con- 
vey a false impression. Against this 
temptation Mr. Green’s virtue is not 
always proof. There are many ex- 
amples of a yielding to this impulse 
in the Short History; a few taken 
from comparatively modern times 
will suffice. In his rapid sketch of 
‘Cromwell’s Scottish Campaign’ he 
insinuates (p. 560) that, when the 
great Puritan captain pushed his 
Ironsides in 1651 round Stirling to 
the rear of the Scots’ army, it was his 
distinct purpose to tempt Charles to 
take the road to England. ‘The 
bait was taken’ would be under- 
stood in no other sense by any open- 
minded reader, young or old. Yet 
it is questionable if a single phrase 
could be found in Cromwell’s letters, 
or in any authority whatever, cap- 
able of being construed into an 
argument in favour of such a sup- 
position. And the very words of 
Cromwell’s own writing which ap- 
pear a few lines further on, and are 
stated to be a reply to ‘the angry 
alarm of the Parliament,’ are quoted 
from a letter of the 4th of August, 
1651, four days after Charles broke 
up from the Torwood, and two 
before he crossed the border, when 
the news of the turn the campaign 
had taken could barely have reached 
London, when indeed Oliver hin- 
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self did not know for certain that 
Charles was making for England. 
In all probability Mr. Green would 
have been lured into neither of these 
misstatements, had he loved style 
less and historical accuracy more. 
Here, however, he actually means 
what he says; in one or two places 
he cannot expect his words to be 
taken in their obvious sense. 
‘Under James and his successor’ 
he tells us (p. 607), ‘minors and 
heiresses had been granted to court 
favourites or sold in open market to 
the highest bidder.’ This is certainly 
a startling piece of information. Is 
it to be taken literally? If it is, 
perhaps Mr. Green would favour us 
with a few instances of the auctions 
he speaks of. Is it to be taken me- 
taphorically? Surely usage has 
not yet attached any metaphori- 
cal sense to the phrase ‘in open 
market.’ Elsewhere he informs us 
(pp. 750-1), with as guileless an 
air as if he were talking of the 
author of Proverbial Philosophy, that 
‘Junius was prosecuted;’ and a 
few pages earlier (p. 746), he gives 
us the gratifying assurance that the 
‘prosecution’ was ‘a failure.’ Of 
course it is the prosecution of Wood- 
fall, the publisher of the Letters, that 
Mr. Green is talking about. 

But rhetorical flourishes do not 
always satisfy Mr. Green’s craving 
after ‘ better bread than was ever 
made of wheat.’ He loves to plan 
little surprises for his readers, to 
arrest their attention, and win 
their admiration, by drawing con- 
clusions from, or finding reasons 
for, very simple facts, that men 
who rely on their own natural eye- 
sight could not possibly discover. 
It is quite possible that Cardinal 
Langton’s absence from England 
in 1216 was the reason why the 
comprehensive twelfth clause dis- 
appeared in that year from the 
Great Charter, when confirmed at 
Henry III.’s accession, though there 
is another and more obvious one 
given by historians ; but it is quite 
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impossible that the Archbishop’s 
return should account for ‘the 
omission ’ being ‘ remedied’ in 1217 
(p. 138), seeing that the Archbishop 
did not return until the year after 
the second re-issue, in May 1218. 
And Mr. Green is more easily sa- 
tisfied than is his wont in matters 
affecting the liberties of the people, 
if he accepts a pledge that ‘scutage 
should be taken as it was accus- 
tomed to be taken in Henry IJI.’s 
time’ as a fair remedy for the omis- 
sion of the twelfth clause. And if 
anyone wants to convince himself 
how utterly hollow the fanciful ex- 
planations that abound in this book 
can be, he has but to read over the 
preamble to the Charter of 1217, 
as given by Professor Stubbs. He 
will there see the names of the 
legate Gualo, the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishop of London, and 
William Marshall, but will not see 
in either it or the corresponding 
part of the Charter of the Forest 
the faintest trace of a phrase under 
which the name of the great Pri- 
mate might lurk. Sometimes it is 
an incident that is misconstrued, 
and then made to show something 
that may be true or may be false, 
but is certainly not affected one 
way or other by an event that did 
not occur. Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, misunderstand- 
ings arose between the English 
trading interest and the Hanseatic 
League, and in 1598 the Queen 
found herself enforced to banish, 
as Pauli expresses it, ‘ the German 
associates of the guild from the 
Steelyard in London.’ Elizabeth’s 
resolute course of action brought 
the too exclusive merchants of 
Hamburg and Lubeck to their 
senses; they yielded the points in 
dispute ; and the men of the Steel- 
yard recovered their former footing 
in England. This temporary exile 
is magnified in Mr. Green’s pages 
(p. 387) into ‘ the extinction of their 
(the Hanseatic merchants’) London 
depét’; and is made a ‘sign’ that 
3F 
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the Baltic ‘trade had passed into 
English hands.’ The extinguished 
Steelyard survived its extinction to 
get burned in the Great Fire, to be 
rebuilt, and to receive a confirma- 
tion of its privileges from Charles II. 

Sometimes it is a quotation 
that is wrenched from its proper 
place and pressed into the service of 
an hypothesis, which indeed, to Mr. 
Green, is not an hypothesis by any 
means, but an indubitable historical 
fact. Thus Burghley’s ‘ill-will or 
indifference’ to Spenser is repre- 
sented (p. 414) as having ‘ blasted 
the expectations’ the poet had 
formed in 1580, from ‘the favour 
with which he had been welcomed 
by the Queen.’ Is there a single 
shred of evidence for such a notion ? 
Is it not rather plain from the poet’s 
own words in Oolin Olout’s Come 
Home Again : 


The shepherd of the ocean, quoth he, 
Unto that goddesse grace me first enhanced, 


that Spenser did not become per- 
sonally known to the Queen until 
Raleigh brought him from Kil- 
colman, and introduced him to her 
in 1589 or 1590? But this is not 
the worst. In the Prothalamion, a 
poem whose composition an unmis- 
takeable allusion to Essex’s exploit 
at Cadiz and the date of publication 
fix to 1596, is the following pas- 
sage : 
When I (whom (sic) sullen care, 
Through discontent of my long fruitless 
sta 
In Prinee’s court, and expectations vain 
Of idle hopes . . . did afflict my brain) 
Walk’d forth to ease my pain 
Along the shore of silver-streaming 
Thames. 
Will it be believed that in the Short 
History this passage appears as 
‘ “discontent of my long fruitless 
stay in prince’s courts,” the poet 
tells us, “and expectations vain of 
idle hopes” drove Spenser at last 
into exile ?’ There is lower down in 
this same page a statement which 
can only mean that The View of the 
State of Ireland was published by 
Spenser, though it did not appear un- 
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til thirty-four years after his death. 
Sometimes one fancy is laid down 
as a basis for another. Speaking 
of the popular excitement that the 
Excise Scheme of 1733 raised, Mr. 
Green assures us (p. 712) that 
‘riots almost grew into revolt,’ 
This would be barely warrantable 
language if used in speaking of 
1780: there is not the shadow 
of a reason for applying it to the 
agitation of 1733. For there was 
no rioting whatever against the 
Excise Bill, unless some little hust- 
ling of Walpole on one occasion, as 
he was leaving the house, be con- 
strued into a riot. 

We learn from this Short History 
(p. 356), that Elizabeth, a prisoner 
in the Tower on suspicion of having 
been in the secret of Wyatt’s de. 
signs, ‘was only saved from death 
by the interposition of the Emperor 
and the Council.’ Elizabeth was 
saved by the firmness of Lord Wil- 
liam Howard, and the opinion of the 
Judges that there was no evidence 
against her; and her one sleepless 
enemy throughout the whole affair 
was Simon Renard, the Emperor's 
ambassador. 

There are not many questions 
of Shakespearian interest on which 
Shakespearian scholars are even 
in tolerabie harmony; yet on 
one they have hitherto shown a 
wonderful unanimity — that the 
play of Richard IT. acted by ‘spe- 
cial request’ on the eve of Essex’s 
foolish demonstration, could not 
have been Shakespeare’s, few, if 
any of them, doubt. The Claren- 
don Press Editors hold it to be cer- 
tain that this—the ‘ exoleta tragoedia’ 
then performed—was not Shake- 
speare’s play; Mr. Simpson seems 
to carefully avoid saying that it 
was ; and even Mr. Edwards pleads 
only for an intelligent scepticism 
on the question. Yet Mr. Green 
has not only no doubt that it was 
Shakespeare’s, but as usual finds in 
the supposed circumstance the pro- 
bability of an interesting fact. ‘We 
know,” he says (p. 426), ‘that to 
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some of the youngerand more chival- 
rous minds of the age it (the Essex 
rising) seemed a noble effort to 
rescue England from intriguers 
who were gathering round the 
queen; and in this effort Shake- 
speare seems to have taken part. 
The production of his play of 
Richard the Second was one of the 
means adopted by the conspirators to 
prepare the nation for the revolution 
they contemplated.’ There is of 
course just a possibility that the 
play produced on the occasion was 
the Richard IT. we know; anything 
is possible where nothing is known ; 
but to make so positive an assertion 
in flat contradiction of educated 
sentiment, and then draw so re- 
markable an inference from it, is a 
thing that, I submit, no historian, 
however eminent, is justified in 
doing. 

Since Mr. Forster wrote his ex- 
haustive monograph on the Arrest of 
the Five Members, no writer on that 
well-worn subject has the shadow of 
an excuse for going astray. Yet even 
here Mr. Green does contrive to go 
astray. He informs us (p. 529), 
that ‘as the five members re-en- 
tered the House, Charles withdrew 
from Whitehall.’ Charles _ left 
Whitehall (never to see it again 
‘until he was led through it to the 
scaffold’) in the afternoon of the 
roth of January, 1642; the five 
members made their triumphant 
return to the House on the follow- 
ing day. Farther on (p. 540), we 
are told that ‘the king (Charles I.) 
opened his campaign (which proved 
the decisive one of Naseby) by a 
march to the north, where he hoped 
to form a junction with Montrose.’ 
Now there is good reason to think 
that, later in the year, when Nase- 
by and Langport were fought and 
lost, and Charles was ready to 
catch at any scheme that offered a 
chance of even postponing the ruin 
that was moving swiftly upon him, 
he had a notion of slipping north- 
wards and joining the wreck of his 
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force to that of Montrose; but to 
ascribe to him any such intention at 
the beginning of the campaign, is 
both to utterly misconceive the 
situation of affairs at the time, and 
to lay to the king’s charge an act of 
transcendent folly. In the spring 
of 1645 Charles had not yet been 
brought so low as to seriously 
think of abandoning England to 
the New Model army and marching 
his still formidable force to Perth- 
shire, to unite it to a few thousand 
ragged Highlanders. 

In dealing with the reign of 
Charles II. Mr. Green has got 
his feet entangled in a little com- 
plication that has tripped up one 
or two others whose eye was 
not perfectly familiar with the 
ground. The Great Plague and 
Great Fire of London appear in 
his pages (xx. 615), as having 
happened in the same year. The 
passage in which this blunder is 
made is such a tangle of error that 
it cannot be appreciated without 
being quoted—‘ An obstinate battle 
off Lowestoft ended in a victory for 
the English fleet; but in a subse- 
quent encounter with De Ruyter 
off the North Foreland, Monk and 
his fleet were only saved from de- 
struction by the arrival of a re- 
inforcement under Prince Rupert. . . 
A third battle, as hard fought as its 
predecessors, ended in the triumph 
of the English. ... But the 
thought of triumph was soon for- 
gotten in the terrible calamities 
that fell on the capital. In six 
months a hundred thousand Lon- 
doners died of the Plague . . . and 
the Plague was followed by a fire.’ 
And all these events are crowded 
into a single year, 1665. What is 
their actual sequence? As early as 
May, 1665, the plague was killing 
its hundreds in the suburban 
parishes; on June 3 of the same 
year the battle of Lowestoft was 
fought; by this time the unseen 
enemy had entered the city and 
went on ravaging London for the 
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greater part of what remained of 
the year. In the early days of 
June, 1666, the disastrous affair of 
the North Foreland took place. 
On the 25th of the next month 
Monk and Rupert beat the Dutch. 
And on the 2nd of September 1666 
the Great Fire started on its career 
of destruction. 

A still better example of Mr. 
Green’s indifference to the order 
in which events have occurred, 
and consequent misconception of a 
not unimportant historical scene, 
is found in connection with what 
Lord Macaulay pronounces ‘the 
most memorable siege in the annals 
of the British Isles.’ Itis gravely 
stated (p. 672), that the defeat of 
the Irish army before Derry ‘was 
turned into a rout by the men of 
Enniskillen, who struggled through 
a bog to charge an Irish force of 
double their number at Newtown 
Butler, and drove horse and foot 
before them in a panic which soon 
spread through Hamilton’s whole 
army.’ The tale that Mr. Green 
here tells his readers was simply an 
impossibility. At the moment that 
the men of Enniskillen were flinging 
themselves on Macarthy’s dragoons 
near Newtown Butler, Derry wasstill 
closely besieged. Some hours had 
yet to pass before deliverance 
came; and more than a day be- 
fore Hamilton broke up his camp 
and vanished southwards. On the 
afternoon of July 30th, the fight 
of Newtown Butler took place. 
Shortly after sunset the same 
evening the relieving vessels came 
up the Foyle; it was not until the 
morning of August 1st that the 
Irish army began its retreat. The 
most cursory reading of any au- 
thority would have set Mr. Green 
right in this small matter; he pre- 
ferred to bring dates into agreement 
with his preconceived idea of the 
affair by making ‘the 28th of July’ 
the day of the relief of the city. 

A few pages farther on (p. 676) 
we encounter one of those inno- 
cent-looking little sinners that 
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every judicious reader must be 
on his guard against in using 
this book. ‘He (William) dis- 
solved the parliament, issued in 
his own name a general pardon for 
all political offences under the title 
of an Act of Grace, and accepted 
the resignations of the more violent 
Whigs amongst his counsellors.’ 
There is no particular fault to be 
found with the assertion of the 
last clause, though in 1690 Godol- 
phin would have smiled to hear 
himself called a violent Whig. 
But that William after turning 
adrift his first parliament issued a 
general pardon without the con- 
currence of any parliament, and 
that an Act of Grace was a purely 
royal affair in which the legislature 
takes no part whatever, are both 
unpardonable misrepresentations. 
The real facts are plain enough, 
and do not severely tax the human 
memory. In February, 1690, Wil- 
liam dissolved the parliament that 
made him king, and immediately 
summoned another, which met on 
the 2oth of March following. To 
this parliament, about two months 
afterwards, he submitted an Act 
of Grace—the difference between 
which and an ordinary Act Mr. 
Green may learn by reading a 
dozen lines of Macaulay. The Act 


‘of Grace was accepted, and became 


law. Nor, indeed, was William’s 
a general pardon. Not to speak 
of the surviving regicides—who 
were mentioned possibly for form’s 
sake—some ‘thirty of the agents 
of the tyranny of James’ were 
made special exceptions to the 
amnesty it granted. 

A couple more samples will bring 
this part of my subject to a close. 
Towards the end of Mr. Green’s book 
(p. 971) his tendency to look upon 
‘every like as the same’ again 
reveals itself. Because by the Act 
of Union with Scotland repre- 
sentatives of the Scottish peerage 
in the Imperial Parliament are 
chosen at every general election, 
it must needs be so in the matter 
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of Irish Representative peers also. 
By the Irish Act of Union, he 
says, ‘twenty-eight temporal with 
four spiritual peers, chosen for each 
parliament by their fellows, took 
their seats in the House of Lords.’ 
The misstatement about the spi- 
ritual peers is of little consequence 
now, though in what once con- 
cerned even an Irish bishop an 
historian is under no obligation to 
go astray ; but it argues a singular 
blindness in Mr. Green to pro- 
cesses that go on near him at no 
very long intervals not to know 
that the ‘Lords Temporal of Ire- 
land are elected for life by the 
peers of Ireland.’ 

And it would not be easy to 
find in any writer an account of 
any event that has powerfully 
stirred the pulses of the nation 
so inadequate and deceptive as 
that given in this Short History 
of the Convention of Cintra. ‘Sir 
‘Arthur Wellesley,’ it informs 
us (p. 800), ‘drove the French 
army of Portugal from the field 
of Vimiera, and forced it to 
surrender in the Convention of 
Cintra on the 3oth of August.’ 
This is a form of words that with 
the necessary changes of men, 
place, and time might be applied 
with perfect truth to the surrender 
of Sedan; but as used of Cintra it 
suggests an author utterly un- 
conscious of the storm of popular 
wrath that burst forth in England 
from no other cause than that it 
did not force the French army to 
surrender, but provided for its con- 
veyance with arms, artillery, and 
baggage back to France, to take 
the field once more against the liber- 
ties of Europe wherever Napoleon 
might think fit. Mr. Green is 
wont to linger lovingly over any 
strong manifestation of national 
feeling ; here, however, is one that 
he either is unacquainted with or 
considers beneath his notice. Yet 
its intensity is undoubted ; it drew 
the monastic Wordsworth from his 
cloister, and drove him to give 
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expression to his sorrow and vexa- 
tion in one of the very few separate 
compositions that he printed; it 
sent newspapers into mourning; 
and it provoked from the City of 
London the public avowal of an 
opinion that it ‘was an afflicting 
event, humiliating and degrading 
to the country and injurious to his 
Majesty’s allies.” And all this ex- 
citement was owing precisely to 
the circumstance that the Con- 
vention was not what Mr. Green 
says it was. It may be observed, 
moreover, that Sir Hew  Dal- 
rymple, not Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
was the general in command of the 
English army when the Convention 
was concluded. 

There can be little doubt, then, 
about the answer that ought to be 
given to the question at the head of 
this letter. A tithe of the blun- 
ders, and worse than blunders, that 
I have specified would be sufficient 
to damn, not to everlasting fame, a 
book of greater general merits than 
this one. And even my bill of in- 
dictment does not nearly exhaust 
the full sum of its offences against 
obvious fact. There is a vast crowd 
of minor blunders that I have not 
noticed—such as the statements 
(p. 738) that the American Caro- 
linas received their name from 
Charles II., and that in the redis- 
tribution of seats made by the 
Reform Bill of 1867, some few 
‘withdrawn from English boroughs 
. . » Were assigned to Scot- 
land and Ireland’ (p. 819). And 
in addition to these there still 
remain the omissions of material 
persons and incidents, which are 
not few, the hideously disorganised 
chronology, of which an occasional 
glimpse has been given in the 
course of my remarks, the in- 
accuracies, the inconsistencies, the 
reckless assertions, and equally 
reckless inferences. There is a 
consideration, however, that throws 
even those into the shade. If so 
many unsound spots are observed 
in the treatment of those parts of 
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this history that one knows, what 
feeling can one have towards those 
parts that one does not know? If 
an author is often found to be 
faithless to his trust, as far as or- 
dinary eyes can follow his move- 
ments, how can any confidence be 
placed in him when he-has passed 
beyond their range of vision? 
And to show that this is not a 
mere groundless suspicion, I will, 
though at the risk of exposing my 
own ignorance, give a few illustra- 
tions. Mr. Green, in his half-dozen 
lines about the massacre of St. 
Brice’s day (p. 57) has yet room 
to add to the commonly-received 
account a feature not noticed by 
the best modern historians—that 
‘the tower of St. Frideswide in 
which those (the Danes) of Oxford 
had taken refuge was burnt with 
them to the ground.’ The burning 
of this tower appearsin Mr. Free- 
man’s History as an incident of a 
totally different event, the murder 
of the thegns Sigeferth and Morcer 
by Eadric Streona—placed by the 
Chronicle under 1o15—; and in a 
note Mr. Freeman represents ‘the 
murder of the thegns’ as having 
been ‘confounded by the forger (of 
a manifestly spurious charter) with 
the Massacre of St. Brice.’ Yet for 
all that I should have regarded the 
new feature as a new, possibly 
sound, reading of the authorities, 
had I faith in Mr. Green. But he 
talks of the Kentish men crowding 
to baptism in the Swale, and every 
statement of his that is at all out of 
the way bears a taintin consequence, 
and even the fact of his having 
made the history of Oxford a special 
study does not reassureme. Again 
when he explains (p. 77) the Con- 
queror’s movement from Southwark 
to Wallingford, in December 1066, 
as intended to cut off Eadwine and 
Morkere, whom he keeps still in 
London, from their earldoms, though 
avery different motive is ascribed 
to William by those who have 
hitherto guided my steps through 
the history of the eleventh century, I 
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should have looked upon Mr. Green’s 
as a new, possibly sound, explana- 
tion. But then, according to Mr. 
Green, these very earls had fallen 
‘crushed’ a year before by their 
father’s exile—and the context shows 
that Earl Harold is regarded as the 
author of their downfall—and I 
must decline to take anything from 
him upon trust. 

This, surely not unnatural, feel- 
ing of suspicion makes one cu- 
rious to know Mr. Green’s authority 
for saying (p. 73) that the disgraced 
Lanfranc, when making his way 
out of Normandy on the three-legged 
horse that proved to have such re- 
conciling power, was ‘overtaken by 
the Duke, impatient that he should 
quit Normandy’; that to Hdward 
IV. (not to the Duke of Exeter, in 
Henry VI.’s reign) was due ‘the 
introduction of the rack into the 
Tower’; that (p. 513) Laud (not 
Finch) was responsible for the 
‘conversion of the ship-money... 
into a general tax’; that (p. 517) 
‘Strafford counselled that they (the 
troublesome Scots of 1640) should 
be whipped back into their senses ’— 
to Mr. Green Strafford seems to 
have been the Orbilius or Busby of 
politics—that (p. 548) ‘the seizure 
(of King Charles at Holmby House) 
had been previously concerted be- 
tween Charles and the Adjutators’ ; 
that (p. 549) Cromwell ‘ had relin- 
quished his command and quitted 
the army ’ when the first Civil War 
ended ; and that (p. 716) Walpole 
(not Stanhope) suspended the sit- 
tings of Convocation in 1717. 

These are statements that I can- 
not pronounce groundless ; [can only 
say that each of them is very diffe- 
rent from the account given by the 
most esteemed modern interpreters 
of history. And examples might 
be multiplied almost to any extent. 
Yet implicit faith in the writer of 
an educational work is as essential 
to its healthy and fruitful action in 
the hearts of learners as credit is to 
the thriving life and stability of 
the commercial world. This abso- 
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lute trust surely no one can have 
in this Short History. If truth and 
error, fact and fancy, sound judg- 
ment and vagary be found roughly 
jostling one another—to borrow a 
phrase from the book itself—within 
the range of our knowledge, there 
is no escaping the inference that the 
same mixture of uncongenial ele- 
ments lies also beyond the line where 
our knowledge deserts us. 

But even if every part of this 
book were as nearly faultless in 
every detail as is the only part of 
it that bas not come from Mr. 
Green’s pen—the Genealogical 
Tables—even if all the flowers of 
speech that bloom in such abund- 
ance between its covers were a na- 
tural growth, even if every judg- 
ment on men and things and every 
interpretation of simple and com- 
plicated passages of history were of 
quite unexceptionable soundness, it 
could hardly be a good book for the 
young learner. For such a use its 
plan would seem to unfit it. To 
the general reader, who had already 
become fairly familiar with the 
vulgar facts of history, it would be 
an excellent help; it would be a 
work that no honest inquirer into 
the character and significance of 
events could afford to overlook ; it 
would be an instructive companion 
volume to the more ponderous his- 
tories of special periods ; but, un- 
less man’s moral and intellectual 
nature has been revolutionised of 
late, it is not easy to see how it 
could be made useful as a school- 
book. For it is not a History of 
the English People ; it is merely a 
continuous exposition of Mr. Green’s 
views regarding that history. The 
knowledge that must be primary in 
an educational work is in it secon- 
dary and illustrative; many inci- 
dents of surpassing interest, men 
and women whose careers will con- 
tinue to enchain the attention of 
intelligent readers until the study 
of human character and human 
destiny cease to charm, are hardly 
more than referred to, are often 
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only alluded to, or are introduced 
for no other purpose than to drive 
home a point of the author’s, or to 
grace a sentence of elaborate work- 
manship. A book of more than 
eight hundred pages that does 
not even mention the names of 
Siward, Waltheof, Robert Aske, 
and Richard Cobden is to my mind 
self-condemned as a candidate for 
supremacy in schools; yet not one 
of these, so far as I have observed, 
appears in its pages. Toputsucha 
work in the handsof school-boysis to 
give them at best the commentary 
without the text, to allow them the 
key of the cipher while with- 
holding from them the document 
to be deciphered. There is a pas- 
sage in the work itself that will 
perhaps help to make my meaning 
clearer. It is, moreover, in itself 
typical of much that seems to me 
fantastic in Mr. Green’s ways of 
thinking and writing. He avers (p. 
67) that 


A walk through Normandy teaches 
one more of the age of our history 
which we are about to traverse than 
all the books in the world. The whole 
story of the Conquest stands written in the 
stately vault of the Minster at Caen which 
still covers the tomb of the Conqueror. The 
name of each hamlet by the roadside has 
its memories for English ears; a fragment 
of castle wall marks the home of the Bruce, 
a tiny little village preserves the name of 
the Perey. 

It would be well for the historical 
student who proposes to acquaint 
himself with ‘the whole story of 
the Conquest’ in the way that Mr, 
Green recommends, first to pause 
a little and consider the nature of 
the documents on which this, story 
is here said to ‘stand written.’ 
Since Mr. Freeman’s History of the 
Norman Conquest appeared one 
may stay at home and yet learn 
something worth knowing of the 
spots in Normandy most interesting 
to Englishmen; and thus I am 
able to say that the stately vault 
of the minster at Caen still lay 
unhewn in the quarry until the 
generation that the Conqueror 
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ruled had passed away; and the 
stone that ‘marks the place where 
the bones of William the Great no 
longer lie’ was laid on his empty 
grave in the present century. But 
even if the costly work of Otto the 
Goldsmith survived whole and un- 
restored as on the day when it 
received its last touch from Otto’s 
hand, even if the vault under which 
William’s body passed to its last 
resting-place still covered the nave 
of St. Stephen’s, the student, how- 
ever athirst for knowledge, who 
came to the perusal of those his- 
toric monuments with a mind to 
which literature had not yet told 
the story of the Conquest, might 
stare at the tomb and the vault 
until they blinded him before he 
would catch the faintest glimmering 
of light from them. Possibly elo- 
quent to the ear that reading had 
made sensitive, to the historically 
ignorant they would be obstinately 
dumb. And a man that never 
heard of Otterbourne, Nesbit Moor, 
or Homildon Hill might pass a 
lifetime in the Norman hamlet that 
gave a name to the English warrior 
that was victor or vanquished in 
those fights, and yet be as innocent 
of all knowledge of the Conquest 
as if he had been born and were 
living in Central Africa. 

I have yet another reason for 
thinking a serviceable manual of 
English History must be substan- 
tially a narrative of events, a tale of 
the deeds of men and women, their 
sins and sufferings, their heroisms 
and triumphs. It is the only side 
of history in which most intelligent 
lads will or can take an interest. 
Talk to them in straightforward 
forcible language of Harold and 
his huscarls rolling back again and 
again the tide of Norman chivalry 
at Senlac, or lying, the night after, 
a confused heap of carnage across 
the portals of their land; of the 
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Tronsides raising the hymn of 
thanks and praise at the foot of 
the Doon Hill; of Lord Charles 
Hay’s column blasting its way with 
gunpowder into the centre of the 
French position at Fontenoy, and 
their interest never flags: talk to 
them of principles of the Constitu- 
tion, of waves of human progress 
and the forces that set them in 
motion, and few of them keep up 
more than a show of attention. 
They are so made, and we must 
deal with them as they are. Yet 
why find fault with them? The 
travail of France in her progress 
towards settled government, the 
prolonged battle of Pope and 
Emperor, are doubtless vastly more 
important to the constitutional 
historian than the Franco-German 
war; but to the majority of even 
educated minds the Franco-German 
war will remain perennially in- 
teresting; after a time the other 
movements will only engage the 
attention of the very thoughtful 
few. 

But to pursue this theme would 
carry me far beyond the limits of 
a@ magazine article. I now bid 
farewell to this Short History; not 
because the subject is exhausted, 
but because a paper even on Mr. 
Green’s blundering must be brought 
to an end. 

A ‘Library Edition’ of the 
History, ‘ revised, enlarged, and in 
great part rewritten,’ is announced 
‘to be published in the forthcoming 
season’; but as to the School 
Edition (which is stereotyped) we 
hear of no revisal; and, even sup- 
posing an effectual revisal of it, how 
would that cure the defects of the 
25,000 copies or more which have 
already passed into circulation ? 

Yours faithfully, 
James Row ey, M.A. 

Monxstown, Co. Dusuin: 

October 1875. 
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LAND AND LABOUR IN RUSSIA. 


By an EnouisH Resipent in Russta. 


N the present continuous conflict 

between workmen and employers, 
agricultural labourers and farmers, 
in England, and even in Western 
Europe generally, many, mayhap, 
have turned their eyes eastward, 
and looked with feelings of envy to 
Russia, and the silence and calm as 
to such questions which appear to 
prevail there. It will therefore, we 
trust, be not wholly without interest 
to the readers of this magazine to 
learn what is the actual state of 
matters as to this question in most 
parts of the Russian Empire. 

Everyone who has _ interested 
himself in the contemporary history 
of Russia will have heard of the 
two prevailing Pan-Slavonic ideas— 
such as they have been described 
in the pages of Julius Eckardt and 
others. The first of these was the 
projected union of the Slavonian 
races, with Great Russia at their 
head—an idea which was at its acme 
at the time of the Moscow Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition of 1868; but 
which even then, in its hour of 
seeming triumph, bore within itself 
the germs of a rapid decay and dis- 
solution. The other,the famous com- 
munistic idea, discovered for the 
benefit of enthusiastic Philo-Slaves 
by the Baron Halxthausen, was wel- 
comed by them as a native idea and 
social organism peculiar to Russia, 
destined by-and-by to be widely 
extended by Cossack apostles until it 
should regenerate the effete West. 
This twin original conception is now 
equally, and even publicly, discre- 
dited and condemned, and only 
awaits those administrative mea- 
sures, soon to be devised by the 
Council of the Empire, and at present 
under consideration, to uproot and 
destroy it as the greatest existing 
obstacle to the social and industrial 
progress of the empire. 


This fact is worthy the attention 
of those who in Great Britain have 
been able to realise to themselves 
wider surroundings in the great 
world-circle of states making up the 
British Empire, than the narrow 
parochialism of the average Eng- 
lishman; for there is not wanting 
a narrow but fussy circle which 
would transplant or revive the Rus- 
sian system, with its communistic 
peculiarities, within our Indian em- 
pire. 

The Eckardts and Michells, who, 
when this favourite idea was at the 
zenith of its popularity in Russia, 
had the audacity to criticise and 
oppose it, were seouted as enemies 
who could see ‘no good thing’ in 
Russia, or as envious detractors 
who would not believe that such 
a valuable social institution could 


be indigenous to the country. 
Alas, for the popularity of ideas 


as well as of men! In two short 
years this very ‘institution’ was 
publicly condemned by a commis- 
sion composed of members of every 
department of the Government, 
with General Valujeff, the Minister 
of the Imperial Domains, and one 
of the ablest statesmen of the Em- 
pire, at its head. This commission 
was called together to consider the 
complaints which were pouring in 
from every part of the empire— 
with a savage bitterness which 
even the decorous dulness of the 
official report does not attempt to 
conceal—on the part of the landed 
proprietors and employers of labour, 
who are the chief persons to prefer 
these complaints. 

‘All the depositions taken by 
the commission,’ says the official 
report, ‘contain complaints, some of 
them bitter in the extreme, on the 
subject of agricultural labourers. 
They are accused of executing their 
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duties in the most idle and negli- 
gent manner, as well as showin 
the greatest want of faith in the 
fulfilment of their engagements. 
Improved agricultural implements 
cannot be used on account of their 
carelessness and stupidity. They 
engage themselves not unfrequently 
in succession to several proprietors, 
solely to secure the earnest-money 
which they are thus enabled to ob- 
tain. Often the whole body of them 
will quit their labours in the field to 
go to a more lucrative occupation, 
leaving the unfortunate proprietor 
to digest his loss of money in the 
shape of advances, the bad faith 
of those who have thus carelessly 
deserted him, and the possible loss 
of his crops, as he best can. 

Thus considerable sums given in 
the shape of advances are lost with- 
out hope of repayment, while the 
communal authorities refuse to 
grant any redress ; and the justices 
of the peace lived at too great a 
distance, or too often failed to make 
any serviceable amends. 

To such complaints had the com- 
mission, composed of ten members 
drawn from the various depart- 
ments of the Ministry, to listen, and 
their report on the state of the case 
deserves credit for its clearness.! 

The field of their enquiry was 
sufficiently extended, and witnesses 
from all parts of the empire were 
examined who could be supposed 
to throwany light upon the subject.” 

Before the emancipation of the 
peasantry, in 1862, the cheapness 
of labour and its entire subser- 
vience to the owners of the soil, 
who were at the same time the lords 
of the peasantry on their estates as 
obedient serfs, rendered it generally 
easy to procure labour for the cul- 
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tivation of the land. Like slave 
labour, however, in general, it was 
far from economical, and was cha- 
racterised by the absence of im- 
proved methods of cultivation. 

After emancipation, the circum. 
stances were almost instantaneously 
changed. 

The agricultural labourer must 
henceforth receive wages, and the 
landowner, instead of being an 
owner of serfs, must become an em- 
ployer of labour; and yet the cir. 
cumstances found both parties, to 
a large extent, unfitted to enter 
upon their new positions. 

The proprietors were ill-provided 
with capital; many of them did not 
reside upon their estates ; they were 
unacquainted with the proper me- 
thods of cultivation ; while the Go- 
vernment itself, by its prohibitory 
tariff, attracted the peasantry into 
the cities to work in the factories, 
which were thus artificially forced 
into existence, while, at the same 
time, by endeavouring to force on 
other industrial undertakings, the 
Government added tothe embarrass- 
ment of the landowners. The rapid 
construction of railways through- 
out Russia has contributed to the 
evil. 

The amount of labour to be ob- 
tained varies much according to the 
density of the population. In the 
governments around Moscow, 
Kiev, Volhynia, and Podolia, as 
also the Baltic provinces, matters 
were in the most favourable condi- 
tion for the proprietors, because, the 
population being less sparse, paid 
labour was more easily obtained. 
Here labourers, paid either by the 
year or season, have been mostly 
procured from the population of 
the locality. 


' The commission was composed of MM. Makoff and Stremoukhoff, from the 
Ministry of the Interior; Bushen and Van der Vliet, from the department of Finance; 
Yutscheff, from the department of Appanages; Prince Lobanoff, M. Rostoffsky, Baron 
Medun, Neiloff; Veshniukoff and Skvortzoff, from the department of Imperial Domains 


(Crown Lands). 


M. Neioloff was appointed secretary. 
2 The number of witnesses examined was 181. 


The commission sat from the 21st 


November 1872 to the 28th April 1873, and met altogether twelve times. 
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In some of the governments of 
the south and the south-east—as 
in Ekaterinoslaff, Kherson, Sa- 
mara, Bessarabia, and the Taurida 
—the proportion of land granted 
to the peasants themselves has been 
so large as to occupy them nearly 
altogether in its cultivation; and 
here the proprietors have been 
compelled to hire men from a dis- 
tance, chiefly immigrants from the 
north, who work here in summer 
and return home during the winter. 

In other governments, as in that 
of Orel, the proportion of land be- 
stowed upon the peasantry has 
been very small; and here the pro- 
prietors have remunerated them by 
giving them the use of a piece of 
ground—a custom which has led 
to the result that the peasants are 
almost as dependent upon the land- 
owners as before emancipation. 

In some of the central govern- 
ments, as in Kostroma and other go- 
vernments of the north, a curious 
custom prevails, which is said to be 


looked upon with favour by the 


peasantry, though costly to the 
proprietors. It is the practice to 
send a general invitation to the 
peasants all round to come and give 
him a day’s help, and he in return 
gives them a feast at the close of 
the day. 

In the Baltic provinces, where 
matters are upon a healthier and 
more settled footing, the peasant 
receives a house, a garden, and a 
portion of ground measuring from 
one to four dessjatines.? For this 
he works for the proprietor three 
or four days a week at settled 
wages. This system is found to 
do well for both parties. 

What has been the general effect 
of emancipation on the condition 
ofthe peasantry in Russia ? 

It must not be denied but that 
progress has been made, taking 
the whole of European Russia to- 
gether, in the elevation of the pea- 
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sant to a fuller comprehension of 
the rights and duties of humanity. 
Taking the various governments 
in detail, however, it cannot be said 
but that there are many and serious 
exceptions to this general state- 
ment, 

The circumstances to which we 
have already referred press heavily 
upon the proprietors —viz. the 
various ways in which the Go- 
vernment has made it difficult to ob- 
tain labour, e.g. the protective tariff 
—which forces manufactures into 
being, in circumstances under which 
they would not otherwise have ex- 
isted, and the rapid introduction of 
the railway system mostly under 
State guarantees, &e. 

To this will have presently to be 
added that which without doubt 
will greatly increase the evil,—the 
introduction of universal military 
service into the country. This, 
however, is not a present, but a 
prospective difficulty. 

These circumstances have ren- 
dered labour scarce and dear, and 
thus so far contributed to the well- 
being of the peasant. Even here, 
however, the general result is far 
from satisfactory. The report we 
have referred to states, on this 
point, that the moral condition of 
the peasantry and their mode of 
living have been on the whole sen- 
sibly improved in the north-eastern 
provinces, excepting in the marshy 
districts of Pinsk and the banks of 
the Pripet. 

In the southern and south-eastern 
provinces the peasantry are on the 
whole better to do; but it cannot 
be said that the cultivation of their 
lands has improved. One enor- 
mous drawback is their tendency 
to collect together into villages 
and towns. Take, for example, the 
town of Saratoff, in the south-east 
of Russia, which numbers nearly 
100,000 inhabitants, of which no in- 
considerable proportion are workers 


’ From 2} to 114 acres English. 
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on the soil. Their residence in the 
town must compel them to traverse 
tracts in some cases extending at 
the very least to fifteen or twenty 
miles before they reach the fields 
they cultivate. Under such cir- 
cumstances, what can be done to 
manure the land, or to introduce 
any kind of improvement? The 
answer is, nothing; and the late 
famine in the neighbouring govern- 
ment of Samara is an apt commen- 
tary on the fact. 

In Little Russia, again, as we 
follow the report, we find it stated 
that the abolition of serfdom has 
led to no improvement whatever. 
In the other parts of the empire— 
in the northern, the eastern, and 
the central governments—any im- 
provement in the general well-being 
is scarcely visible, while at the same 
time the morality of the peasantry 
appears in some measure to have 
deteriorated. 

Now, what are the main causes 
of this scanty improvement, or, in 
parts, even decline, in the condition 
of the Russian peasant classes ? 

Apologetically, but considering 
the powerful support rendered by 
the democratical and social party 
in Russia to this institution, yet 
firmly, and by common report well- 
nigh unanimously, the main cause 
of the lack of progress is laid at 
the door of the communistic village 
system which prevails in Russia. 

This system has a twofold cha- 
racter and bearing: it binds the 
peasantry together to the soil by the 
common possession of undivided 
lands, and it renders them liable in 
common to the Government for the 
the taxes. 

The effect of both is to repress and 
hinder to the utmost all individual 
energy and individual enterprise. It 
is true, the lands of the commune 
may be divided and allotted to the 
peasants individually by a two- 
thirds vote in the communal assem- 
bly, but the unreasoning conserva- 
tism of the mass operates against 
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any such vote being carried; while 
the fact that, separate as they may, 
they are still held collectively re. 
sponsible for the taxation of the 
commune to the Government, ren- 
ders their separation a difficult, if 
not an impossible matter. The 
few active members of the com- 
munity might thus be rendered 
responsible for the whole, while the 
idle and dissolute would escape. 

In some governments in Southern 
Russia, it is true the communal 
possession has, by a conjunction of 
favourable circumstances, given way 
before the introduction of private 
property ; for example, in the go- 
vernments of Poltava, Tchernigoff, 
Podolia,and Bessarabia, where many 
German and other colonies are to 
be found. The same has taken 
place, or rather has been found in 
the Baltic provinces and Lithuania. 
Here accordingly agriculture, not- 
withstanding some drawbacks which 
might have operated to the con- 
trary, has improved, and no power, 
it is said, could induce the peasants 
to return to the communal system. 

In Northern Russia, and in Great 
Russia generally, there is a great 
desire on the part of the peasantry 
to acquire property in land, though 
this tendency is much restrained 
by their relation to the commune. 
And when they have succeeded in 
acquiring a few acres of their own, 
this is greatly better cultivated than 
the lands they hold belonging to the 
commune. Yet such peasants rarely 
quit the commune from the diffi. 
culty of obtaining the general con- 
sent. 

Cases have been found where 4 
peasant has paid as much as 150 
roubles for permission to leave the 
commune. Another case is given of 
a peasant who had succeeded in pur- 
chasing three lots, or twelve dessja- 
tines (34°32 acres), at a costof 35° 
roubles, and who relinquished the 
whole that he might be free to 
leave the commune. 

The frequent exchange or redivi- 
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sion of allotments is one of the 

atest evils which the communal 
system of the Russian village car- 
ries along with it. At the same 
time, even amid the prevailing 
darkness and misery occasioned by 
this, there are gleams of a better 
state of things approaching. In 
some places repartition takes place 
only at the end of ten years. In 
other places there appears to be a 
disposition to allow these reparti- 
tions of the land to become less and 
less frequent, while at the same 
time the annual redivision obtains 
toa very large extent. 

It might be supposed that the 
Russian peasant, ignorant and con- 
servative with the conservatism 
of ignorance, would not readily ap- 
prehend the evils from which he 
suffers and the disadvantages at 
which he is placed. We are as- 
sured, however, that this is very 
far from being the case. The pea- 
sants themselves feel and declare 
that their bondage under the com- 
mune is often worse than under the 
proprietor, from the oppression of 
whom they formerly suffered, inas- 
much as it disposes without check 
or control of their lands, goods, and 
chattels. 

The general results of the system 
may be described as follows : 

Certain members of the com- 
mune wax by degrees richer than 
the rest, while the mass becomes 
gradually poorer and more im- 
poverished every year. A well- 
to-do and comfortable mean between 
the very rich and the very poor is 
rarely to be found. The whole 
force of the testimony given in the 
report we have already so much 
referred to is to the effect that, with 
the continuance of communal pro- 
perty, not only is agricultural im- 
provement impossible, but its decay 
8 certain. 

Every tendency to enterprise is 
tepressed by the dead inertia and 
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stupid conservatism of the mass: 
they lose much precious time in the 
constant repartition of their fields ; 
they are restricted to certain set 
times of beginning and terminating 
their labours, while the frequent 
redivision renders them so indiffer- 
ent to the value of manure, that 
they will sell it or even throw it 
away in preference to putting it on 
the ground. 

Even the freedom bestowed on 
the peasant has brought with it an 
increase of poverty. Before eman- 
cipation a father and several sons 
and their families made up a com- 
mon household; now the sons 
separate, and form households of 
their own. But this compels the 
division of their little property ; and, 
as it is oftenest the tendency of the 
poor to get poorer, the few cattle 
and horses possessed by each are 
more readily sold or parted with, 
and the rude plenty enjoyed before 
gives place to a general poverty. 

The absolutism of the village au- 
thorities, the great number of feast 
days (prazniki) throughout the year, 
increased since emancipation, the 
lack of education, and the stupidity 
and uselessness of the priesthood, 
economically considered, or even for 
purposes of education or instruction 
of any kind, all go to increase the 
evils under which they groan. Add 
to this that the feast days are simply 
days on which the peasant always 
gets most religiously drunk ! 

It ought to be observed, however, 
that this applies more to Great 
Russia than to the other provinces 
of the empire. Here so extensive is 
the demoralisation, that it is by no 
means uncommon for the communal 
assemblies to terminate with copi- 
ous libations of vodka,‘ or even for 
the communal authorities to make 
the punishment inflicted on the cul- 
prit brought before them a fine, 
which is expended in vodka for the 
benefit of judge, jury, and criminal ! 


* Corn-brandy. 
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In the South and West of Russia 
the evil is not so great, nor in the 
Baltic provinces. 

The great extent of drunkenness 
has been attributed to the number 
of kabaks (public-houses) allowed 
by the Government. Statistics do 
not, however, seem to bear this out, 
for we learn that while in Great 
Russia there are 640 persons to every 
public-house, and 370 in the Baltic 
provinces, in Siberia 500, in Prus- 
sia there are 260, in the Low 
Countries 90, in Belgium 93, and 
in Great Britain 138. There are, 
however, some differences which 
have to be taken into account to 
render these statistics of any value. 
The position of the peasant in 
Russia, usually cooped up in a large 
village, renders a less number of 
drinking-houses necessary to enable 
him to obtain the desiderated in- 
toxicants. 

Another question of importance 
for the peasant is the cattle he 
feeds, on which the comfort of his 


family must to so great an extent 


depend. It is to be remarked 
that, while taking the mass of the 
population, a scanty increase, alto- 
gether insignificant in comparison 
to the increase of the population, has 
taken place in cattle and sheep. 
This is coupled with a decrease in 
the number of horses in many of 
the governments. A considerable 
decrease has taken place, more espe- 
cially when we compare 1871 with 
1861. This is doubtless to be at- 
tributed to the breaking up of 
the patriarchal relation which ob- 
tained before emancipation, when a 
number of families lived together, 
with their cattle and horses in com- 
mon; but, perhaps, still more to 
the improvidence engendered by 
the communism of the village, its 
insouciance, which, as may easily be 
understood, falls heaviest upon the 
saleable animals belonging to the 
peasant. A part of the decrease is, 
however, due to the cattle diseases 
which have their home in Russia 
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and ravage its vast plains. Horses 
have steadily decreased in number, 
A curious fact connected with this 
is the existence in some provinces, 
especially where a Tartar popula. 
tion is found, of horse-stealing as a 
regular branch of industry! The 
impunity with which the crime 
escapes causes the peasant some- 
times to take the law into his own 
hands, and inflict on the robber 
a terrible retribution. 

Another heavy burden resting 
upon the cultivator of the land in 
Russia is the excessively heavy and 
increasing load of taxation. The 
state of the case as to this point may 
be summed up in the few following 
sentences, extracted from the report 
to which we have already made so 
many references : 

The sum total of the taxes and dues 
exigible on agriculture amounts to 208 
millions of roubles, or to about 28,600,000. 
sterling. Of this amount there is only about 
13 millions which falls on the proprietor, 
while no less than 195 millions falls to the 
share of the peasant. The capitation tax 
reaches from four roubles thirty copecks to 
five roubles per head, while the additional 
land tax reaches about a rouble per dessja- 
tine (= 2°86 English acres). 

The removal or amelioration of 
this heavy burden is a matter of 
great urgency, even according to 
the statements of the official report; 
and there are places where it is 
sufficiently well known that the 
peasants are unable to bear up u- 
der this grinding load of taxation. 
The dreadful famine which lately 
visited the government of Samar 
has been publicly attributed to this 
crushing load. 

The state of the peasantry i 
Western Russia and Lithuania 
presents some peculiarities whieh 
are perhaps worthy of notice here. 
Notwithstanding the severity of the 
climatic conditions, the state and 
circumstances of these provinces are 
in general very favourable to agr: 
culture. The soil consists of a fat 
diluvial loam or clay, which is fit 
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superior to that which make up the 
a and barren heaths of Northern 

ussia. There are but few of those 
barren sandy heights which are 
generally associated with such soils ; 
as the Jurassic limestone has only a 
limited extension in these provinces. 

Onthe other hand may be reckoned 
as positive advantages the nume- 
rous population, and the fact that 
there is but little competition from 
other industries. 

The railway communication is 
good, better indeed than in most 
other parts of the empire. The 
proprietary in Lithuania may be 
divided into three classes—the higher 
Polish nobility, who have preserved 
their estates; the Szljachta, or 
gentry; and the Russian proprietors, 
into whose hands the lands passed 
after the rebellion of 1864. 

The Russian Government strove 
not unsuccessfully nor altogether 
unwarrantably, to separate the in- 
terests of the peasantry from those 
of the nobility after this period. 
As in the Baltic provinces, the 
nobility had done but little to com- 
pensate the peasantry for the years 
of oppression they had groaned 
under, or to raise them: from the 
low educational level in which they 
had been allowed to remain. Can 
it be wondered at that the peasant 
now regards the Russian officer or 
official who has liberated him from 
a state little above serfdom, and 
gifted him with much land, as a 
benefactor, or the nobility as 
feudal lords from whose bonds he 
has recently been liberated? His 
culture is of the lowest description. 
Few can read, and those who can 
owe it to home training. The pea- 
sant’s vade mecum is his Lithuanian 
Prayer-book printed in Polish cha- 
racters. The Polish proprietary had 
previous to the insurrection to pro- 
mote improvements; but they have 
disappeared in the general misery 
produced by that event, and now 
the noble is too helpless to effect 
much, 
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Both the breed of cattle and the 
agricultural implements are of the 
poorest description. The cattle are 
very diminutive, the horses of a 
degenerate breed, and even the 
breed of swine are more remarkable 
for the protuberance of their bones 
than the quantity of flesh and fat 
they take on. The plough employed 
is the miserable hook-plough, which 
scratches the land to about the depth 
of three inches, but does not turn it 
over. The greatest evil is, however, 
the lack of drainage. The meadows 
and fields, which otherwise might 
produce luxuriant crops of grass 
and corn, are washed and damaged 
by marshes and standing pools of 
water. 

As already noticed, there has been 
little done as yet for the education 
of the peasantry. The present 
zealous Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion has striven to improve the 
state of things by ordering the esta- 
blishment of a school in each volost 
or circle of communes; but it will 
take some time before this measure 
can be productive of much effect. 

The Catholic (Roman) and 
Greco-Russian are the dominant 
faiths, and both are equally dele- 
terious so far as the bodily strength 
and health-of the peasants are 
concerned. Both enjoin long fasts, 
for which the peasant endeavours 
to fortify himself by gormandising 
previous to their arrival, until 
excessive repletion brings on disease 
and even death; and after the fast 
is over, and his strength has been 
reduced to the lowest ebb by pro- 
tracted fasting, continuing as much 
as seven weeks at a stretch, he 
indulges again at the end of the 
period in a gluttonous profusion, 
which equally ends, in many cases, 
in disease and death. 

The Lithuanian peasant, not- 
withstanding all these drawbacks, 
is, at bottom, the stuff out of which 
an excellent working class might 
be made. He is naturally intelli- 
gent, is of a kindly disposition, and 
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shows great diligence and endurance 
in his labour, and when well fed 
and well treated is a most active 
and laborious workman. Here as 
elsewhere in Russia the village 
system tells against the moral and 
material improvement of the indi- 
vidual ; subordinating as it does the 
enterprise of the individual to the 
stupidity and inertness of the mass. 
The principle of diffusion and 
separation has, however, been 
introduced in part here three years 
ago, and wherever it has been 
introduced it has brought with it 
manifold improvements in the 
condition of the peasant popula- 
tion. 

Immediately above the peasantry 
—though but little above them in 
point of material possessions—stand 
the Szljachta, or lower Polish 
gentry. The principle on which 
nobility is perpetuated is often a 
very troublesome one, even to the 
bearer himself. Every son and 
daughter of a noble family, how- 
ever inefficiently provided with 
means for the support of their 
inherited dignity, bear the same 
title as his or her male parent. 
The result is not a desirable one. 
It multiplies persons possessed of 
family pride and a long pedigree 
without the means of supporting 
them by the possession of wealth, 
or even in some cases the means 
of living. 

The evils of this system are very 
apparent in the Baltic provinces as 
well as in Lithuania, and, indeed, 
all over Russia. The Szljachta 
are a striking exemplification of its 
evils. Turbulent, poor, and proud, 
‘ no Szljachta is without a sabre 
and a law-suit, as the proverb goes. 
They were the curse of Poland in 
the days of her savage independence, 
and they are no less troublesome to 
the present master of the country. 
Ever ready to fill up the ranks of 
any robber band, or to follow any 
free lance who is willing to put 
himself at their head, they have 
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been the chief constituent element 
of those soldiers of fortune which 
formed the chief following of the 
warlike higher nobility; and they 
have been equally so the followers 
of those who have raised, rightly or 
wrongly, successive insurrections 
against the Russian conqueror, 
And yet they have been dealt with 
far more leniently than the higher 
nobility. A few who could produce 
no evidence of their noble birth 
were reduced to the rank of peasants, 
the others have been left in posses- 
sion of their too often empty 
honours. The result is that there 
is a careful preservation of their 
own dignity by keeping their 
neighbours the peasants at as great 
a distance as possible, a tendency 
which hardly need be discouraged 
by the Russian Government, seeing 
that the peasant is thus interested 
in resisting to the utmost all 
attempts at a fresh insurrection 
on the part of the Pane, as the 
higher nobles are called, or his 
subordinate, the Szljachtchie. 

And yet there are some of these 
same Polish nobility who are doing 
something to regain their prepon- 
derance, even in Lithuania. They 
are enterprising, saving in their 
habits ; the Russian official is no 
match for them, and consequently, 
wherever they have obtained the 
right of repurchasing the land, the 
land passes speedily again into 
their hands. The Russian official 
class has been richly gifted with 
lands, but under such absurd re- 
strictions that it has brought them 
but little profit. They are legally 
prohibited from employing the or- 
dinary class of Polish land stewards, 
and hence either they employ 
Jews or incompetent Russians, or 
by artifice and in a roundabout 
way the very class they are pro- 
hibited from employing. 

Such is the unhappy state of the 
various classes in these provinces, 
so lately the theatre of insurrection. 
The noble, impoverished, keeps 
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himself carefully aloof from all 
public action; the gentry, as we 
may name them, equally so, but 
still fostering their ancient pride 
of birth and station; the peasant 
goes forward indeed, but, in the 
face of the lack of culture, means, 
orleaders in the path of improve- 
ment, with the utmost slowness. 


Referring again to the state of 
the agricultural population in 
Russia generally, even in those pro- 
vinces where the relations between 
the various classes of which society 
is composed have not been vio- 
lently disrupted by insurrection, 
what remedies for existing evils 
have been proposed by the com- 
mission whose report has been 
largely drawn upon in these pages ? 

Such proposed remedies are 
touched upon very lightly and 
timidly, and with almost bated 
breath. Governments, people say, 
can do so little!—forgetful that 
almost the whole difficulty of the 
situation is due to the action of the 
Government. The general remedy 
is recommended of popular educa- 
tion, than which no more important 
point could be touched upon. Here 
it is to be noticed with satisfac- 
tion that, moved much perhaps by 
the Prussian successes in France, 
and the necessity, under the condi- 
tions of modern warfare, of intelli- 
gence even in the private soldier, 
the Russian Government is doing 
its utmost. 

Other remedies are proposed— 
the refurm of the law of hypothec, 
bardensome here as elsewhere. 

With regard to that requiring 
reform most of all—the village 
commune—the commission has 
touched upon this with a very 
gentle hand. Fearful, apparently, 


of the enthusiasm which this sup- 
posed Russian peculiarity of social 
life had excited in the breasts of 
many so-called Philo-Slaves, and of 
the governmental fiscal interest in 
preserving the communes, they have 
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only ventured to hint at the pea- 
sants being brought more ‘under 
the general legal system, and being, 
to some extent at least, disem- 
barrassed of that special legislation 
under which they have been placed. 

With some equally gentle re. 
commendations as to precautions 
against the falling off in the breed- 
ing of cattle and horses and the de- 
struction of the forests, the report 
comes to an end, 


It will require no close examina- 
tion of the facts and statements 
given in the foregoing pages to 
render it evident that to over-legis- 
lation, together with false and 
foolish legislation—and legislation 
of all such sorts is to be found 
abundantly in Russia—the evils 
which afflict both land and labour 
are largely to be attributed. 

(1.) It is not too much to say 
that the Government has, no doubt 
with the very best intentions to 
the country, done its utmost to 
damage the landed proprietor so 
far as his supply of labour is con- 
cerned. It has done this by striv- 
ing to force at all points industries 
into existence, all competing with 
each other, and with the owner of 
the soil; while, in the cireum- 
stances of the country and the 
sparseness of the population, the 
labour market could not be other- 
wise than very scantily supplied. 

Worse still, when he has secured 
the scanty driblet of labour they 
have left him, by making no legal 
provision against breach of contract 
or but inefficient provision, they have 
taken effectual means to prevent 
him from turning this scanty supply 
to the best advantage. 

(2.) At the same time, strangely, 
the Government may be shown to 
have done its utmost, its best or its 
worst, to prevent the peasant from 
reaping the benefit of the artificially 
high wages it has created over the 
country. 

(a.) By the protective tariff, which, 
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while it raised wages in appearance, 
forced up at the same time the 
peasant’s expenditure, by largely in- 
creasing the prices of such articles 
of clothing, &c., as he might have 
to purchase. 

(b.) It has up to the present 
destroyed the possibility of form- 
ing in Russia a body of skilled 
artisans, by making every peasant 
the member of some commune, 
and thus really in all cases an 
agricultural labourer so far as his 
normal circumstances are con- 
cerned. Every Russian artisan 
stands precisely on the same foot- 
ing as if our English Hodge 
and Giles were brought from the 
plough-tail, and sent into the 
factory with the understanding 
that they were liable, in a longer 
or shorter time, to be sent back to 
their former occupation. 

(c.) The Government, by the 
perpetuation of the communal 


system, is doing all that it can 
to demoralise the peasantry, by 


saddling them in most cases with 
a heavy debt, from which they are 
unable by almost any possibility 
to escape for at least fifty years 
subsequent to emancipation. All 
poor Richard’s maxims about being 
out of debt, out of danger, &c., are 
ruthlessly violated; and except 
when the peasantry succeeded, as 
they did in the valley of the Volga, 
in obtaining the ‘beggar’s allot- 
ment,’ a grant of Jand unincum- 
bered by debt; they are saddled 
with a heavy and crushing debt, 
and a taxation 1,500 per cent. 
greater than that which falls on 
the proprietor. 

(d.) Finally, the Government, by 
the perpetuation of the communal 
system, in the words of its own re- 
port supports a system which acts 
as follows : 


All progress (says the report, already 
so often alluded to) is, according to a rule 
which admits of no exception, only realised 
through the labour of individuals more 
active and more intelligent than the mass. 
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To this last belongs an inertia which 
tolerates no innovations, and if in one way 
or another it can put its yoke upon the 
more enterprising, the reign of mediocrity 
and stagnation is inevitable, 


Our communistic organisation 
resolves this problem in the worst 
possible way; it compels all the 
members of the commune to adopt 
the same methods of cultivation ; it 
restricts them to certain determinate 
times of beginning and ending their 
labours ; and it causes them to lose 
the most precious days of their seed. 
time, by compelling them to bus 
themselves in the re-allotment of 
their various portions. 

In England we hear of the 
revolt of the residuum; in Russia 
the régime of the residuum is in- 
sured by the most stringent laws. 


Since the preceding pages were 
written, the anticipations contained 
therein as to the intentions of the 
Imperial Government to reform the 
communal administration of the vil- 
lage and the volost or district, have 
been fully justified by facts. A 
great commission was summoned 
to St. Petersburg from all parts of 
the empire, to decide upon the 
measures to be taken in reference 
to the multiplied and bitter com- 
plaints which came before the pre- 
ceding commission adverted to in 
our article. 

The matter is the more worthy of 
attention, that lately the attention 
of the British public has been largely 
called to a trial in Russia revealing 
the existence, to a considerable 
extent, of a party holding socialistic 
and nihilistic opinions, and endea- 
vouring zealously to diffuse them. 
It is our conviction, however, that 
the importance of this party has 
been grossly exaggerated. Despotic 
governments, if they inspire terror, 
are equally liable to terroristic 
panics themselves. These social 
and nihilistic opinions are so im- 
practical and visionary that they 
may be trusted to remain the pro- 
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perty of students and persons who 
dream in the solitude of their cham- 
bers, or meet in secret to communi- 
cate their fanciful dreams the one to 
the other. 

As has been noticed in this 
article, the village communes 
were entrusted at the period of 
emancipation in 1862 with certain 
exorbitant powers. They had at 
once administrative and judicial 
powers, which were exercised by 
the same persons, and that without 
appeal. Nor was their authority 
confined to their own narrow circle, 
for they had the power of request- 
ing the Government to deport a 
vicious member of the commune to 
Siberia. 

To them also belongs the allot- 
ment of the taxes imposed by the 
Government amongst the individual 
members of the commune ; the re- 
partition of the lands which takes 
place periodically ; and the right of 
giving passports to their members, 
which they could revoke, and call 
such members back from the most 
distant parts of the empire when- 
soever it pleased them. 

Thanks chiefly to the knowledge 
and public spirit of the able and 
deservedly popular Prefect of St. 
Petersburg—General Trepoff—to 
whom it has fallen, as a matter of 
public duty, to send numbers of the 
peasantry back under Government 
escort to their villages, at the demand 
of the communal authorities—these 
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exorbitant powers have been set 
aside. 

By a circular issued by the Mi- 
nister of the Interior and bearing 
date June 28, 1875, the last men- 
tioned of the powers possessed by 
the communal authorities is dealt 
with, in such a manner as to reform 
the powers they possessed of re- 
calling the peasant, however em- 
ployed; designating him for military 
service, or requesting, if vicious,that 
he be transported to Siberia. These 
powers seriously interfered with the 
execution of contracts; since the 
peasant was not allowed to plead 
his having entered into a contract 
in the city as a bar to his recall and 
return to the village. 

By the lately issued circular, the 
committee charged with the affairs 
of the peasantry in each district 
are empowered to review all such 
action on the part of the commune, 
They will no longer be allowed to 
recall their members from the city— 
to designate them as soldiers, or 
transport them to Siberia—without 
the case has been duly examined 
and decided upon by superior 
authority. 

Many crying abuses will thus be 
reformed, and the first step taken 
to destroy the peculiarly socialistic 
institution which a certain party in 
Russia have glorified as peculiar to 
the empire and destined to regene- 
rate the effete West. 


O. 
St. Petershurgh. 
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BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN, 


By Commanper Wa. Dawson, R.N. 


ARLIAMENT, in its wisdom, 
has refused to abolish the 
system which obtains in the mer- 
cantile marine, of paying in advance 
to third persons on shore a portion 
of the unearned wages of foreign- 
going seamen who have just pro- 
ceeded to sea. The Royal Com- 
missioners on unseaworthy ships 
had already condemned the ‘ad- 
vance-note,’ as it is called, as the 
fruitful source of much demoralisa- 
tion, both to the seamen and to the 
third persons receiving it. The 
Board of Trade, approving of its 
condemnation by the Commission- 
ers, had embodied the abolition of 
the ‘advance-note’ in the Bill 
which the President presented last 
session; but the shipping interest 
in the House of Commons being 
desirous of its retention, both Mr. 
Disraeli and the Lord Chancel- 
lor discovered that any such change 
in the Merchant Shipping Act 
would be an ‘interference with the 
freedom of contract.’ Since then, 
Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., who 
was himself a Royal Commissioner, 
and whose views on nautical matters 
always deserve attention, has pub- 
lished an article in a monthly con- 
temporary, advocating the reconsi- 
deration of the subject, with a view 
to the alteration of the Act of Par- 
liament. 

There can be little question, in 
the minds of intelligent men con- 
versant with maritime affairs, but 
that the demoralisation of our com- 
mercial seaports and of the foreign- 
going ships of the merchant navy 
is mainly due to the mode in which, 
according to the Act, the wages of 
their crews are withheld when they 
ought, in all reason, to be paid; and 
in which they are paid when they 
would be much better withheld. 
The ‘advance-note’ is only one 


portion of the question, and to 
withhold the customary advance of 
unearned wages, without providing 
for the speedy payment of their 
money when duly worked for, is 
likely to be fraught with much 
hardship to the families of respect- 
able seamen. It cannot be desirable 
to make the wives and children of 
honest, well-disposed sailors suffer 
for the misconduct of reckless ship- 
mates. Happily, we are not with. 
out experience elsewhere as to a 
remedy. 

Living men can well remember 
when the depravity of Portsmouth 
and Devonport was in excess of that 
which is now prevalent in the most 
depraved commercial seaports. In - 
those days the profligacy and vice 
on board our ships of war, when in 
port, exceeded anything to be found 
now in the merchant navy. Deser- 
tion, both at home and abroad, was 
also far more rife than it is now in 
the sister service. The mutiny at 
the Nore had, it is true, rectified 
many flagrant abuses, but we only 
allude to the state of the fleet after 
the last great war with France. 
True, the lash secured the Royal 
service from the frequent mutinies 
and insubordinations which now 
disturb that of the merchant. But 
there is no evil which can be attri- 
buted to the merchant seaman of 
to-day which had not’ its counter- 
part, in even a worse form, in the 
ships of George IV. All that is 
now changed, and the service of 
Queen Victoria will compare fa- 
vourably for thrift, good conduct, 
and decency with any manual em- 
ployment in the kingdom. We pity 
those who read with dry eyes the 
touching domestic story of the de- 
parture of the present Arctic dis- 
covery ships. What a contrast be- 
tween the scenes on the deck of 
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the Alert that morning, with its 
weeping wivesand children, mothers 
and sisters, trying to cheer the 
choking hearts of the manly fellows 
who knew they were going out to 
face danger in a hundred forms for 
the honour of Old England, and 
the scenes which fifty years ago 
disgraced the payment before de- 
parture of advances to men-of-war’s 
men, or with those which may be 
witnessed any day in the foreign- 
going merchant ships which leave 
the docks for Gravesend. 

Again, what more cheerful, domes- 
tic scene could the most refined lady 
look upon than the ordinary ‘ paying 
off’ of a ship-of-war alongside one of 
her Majesty’s dockyards, with om- 
nibuses and cabs in attendance; 
the ship crowded with respectable 
wives and families, beaming with 
delight to welcome the returning 
man-of-war’s man? Contrast this 
with the disgusting ‘ paying-off’ 
scenes of far less than half a century 
ago, or with the still more repulsive 
orgies of the few days and nights 
which intervened between the ar- 
rival of the King’s ships from 
abroad and pay-day, the details of 
which we dare not allude to; or 
contrast the conduct of the men-of- 
war's men being paid off at Ports- 
mouth to-day with that of the 
foreign-going merchant seamen in 

ndon, surrounded with crimps, 
male and female. 

_Aslike results often proceed from 
like causes, we see no reason what- 
ever why similar good results might 
not follow in the mercantile marine 
the adoption of principles similar to 
those which have worked such mar- 
vellous chapges during so short an 
interval in the Royal Navy. 

The causes of the greater part of 
the immoralities and desertions 
which obtained in the fleet, and still 
obtain in the service of the merchant, 
are the same in principle, however 
they may seem to differ in details. 
The saying, rightly or wrongly, attri- 
buted to the first Earl St. Vincent, 
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when First Lord of the Admiralty, 
is the key to it all. ‘ Keep,’ said 
his lordship, ‘the navy pvor and it 
will serve you.’ Though the saying 
is said to have been originally ap- 
plied to the case of officers, it was, 
in its practical application, the 
guiding principle of the naval au- 
thorities in dealing with the fore- 
mast men. Wages men-of-war’s 
men must have in some form—how 
can it be contrived to pay their 
wages and yot retain their services ? 
The avoidable conditions of life on 
shipboard were in those days such 
that no sane man would go afloat 
unless driven to sea by poverty, 
and so long as he had a penny in 
his pocket the ships must remain 
without crews. The whole system 
of deferred payments and of ad- 
vances was long retained in fur- 
therance of this principle, though, 
no doubt, it did not originate in it. 
Toentice the pauper on board by 
the prospect of an advance of un- 
earned wages, to withhold his earn- 
ings from him as long as possible, 
and to foster every means for the 
speedy riddance of the accumulated 
wages when they must at length be 
paid, was the practical application 
of this principle. 

Accordingly, men-of-war’s men 
received, immediately before sailing 
for foreign stations, one or two 
months’ wages, some of which was 
most probably in advance. As the 
possession of this money was apt 
to lead to desertion in port and to 
thieving at sea, the naval autho- 
rities took care that when the pay 
clerks came on board to disburse 
payments, voluptuous opportuni- 
ties for speedily squandering the 
money should present themselves si- 
multaneously. No further payments 
were made for the period of three 
or more years’ absence from Hng- 
land ; and directly the ships arrived 
in English waters to prepare for 
paying off, the disgraceful orgies 
were Officially inaugurated which 
were to result in the squandering 
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of the accumulated earnings of 
several years. The sooner the 
crimp and his parasites accom- 
plished their purpose of ridding 
the man-of-war’s man of his money, 
the sooner would he be willing to 
re-enter the service on board those 
other ships which were awaiting 
crews. The crimp and his female 
assistants were, in short, regarded 
by the naval authorities as a neces- 
sity of the country’s service. 
Changing this disgusting prin- 
ciple, the Admiralty have of late 
years gradually approximated to- 
wards monthly, and, in home ports, 
even to weekly payments. Accu- 
mulations in the hands of the 
public officers are discouraged. 
The man-of-war’s man can now 
give authority by ‘allotment note’ 
for a large portion of his monthly 
earnings to be paid monthly during 
his absence to any of his relations 
he names. The money is his own 
property, and he may assign it to 
whom he will. On an average, 
about 17,000 of the men of her 
Majesty’s fleet avail themselves of 
this facility, to the amount of about 
320,0001, per annum. Of the re- 
maining part of their wages they 
can themselves receive a portion 
monthly, or place it in the savings- 
bank on board the ship. A sum 
equivalent to one month’s allotment 
if serving at home, and to two 
months’ allotment if serving abroad, 
is, in the case of those who allot a 
portion of their wages to others, re- 
served, to prevent the risk of loss 
to the Crown. Those who elect to 
receive their wages personally are 
paid a portion monthly, and at the 
end of each quarter receive all that 
is due to them without any reserva- 
tion, and wherever their ship may 
be. A savings-bank is opened on 
board each ship of war, in which 
4,811 accounts were closed during 
the year, leaving 7,694 accounts 
open on March 31,1874. This means 
that men-of-war’s men withdrew 
83,1361. 1s. from their shipboard 
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savings-banks during the year 
1873-4, and that they had at the end 
of that financial year 103,874l. 18s., 
in the Naval Savings-Bank. 

By this modern system of fre- 
quent payments there are no en- 
forced accumulations; but the 
man-of-war’s man or his assignees 
receive and spend the wages as 
they are earned. There is now no 
necessity for the authorities to 
foster debauchery as a patriotic 
duty. There is comparatively 
little desertion to what there was 
under the old plan of deferred 
payments, as the men are neither 
systematically depraved at the in- 
stance of the Administration, nor 
do they receive their money in 
sufficiently large accumulations to 
pay the expenses of the long 
journeys which deserters must take 
to escape the police. What desertion 
there is in the Queen’s service is 
small as compared with former 
times, and arises from the very 
low scale of wages given by the 
Crown. 

Not the least commendable of 
the effects of quick and multiplied 
payments is, that it enables the 
naval authorities to regard every 
moral and religious influence 
exerted upon men-of-war’s men 
as a patriotic effort; thus wholly 
reversing the attitude which it was 
formerly assumed that the naval 
administration must take up with 
reference to moral agencies. Far 
greater encouragement was given 
to religious agencies by the Ad- 
miralty over which the Duke of 
Somerset presided than by any - 
vious board; yet the noble duke’s 
published religious opinions would 
not warrant our supposing that his 
grace desires to be re ed at all 
in the light of a Christian bishop. 
But, as a far-seeing statesman, he 
saw that debauchery and profligacy, 
with their accompaniments of dis- 
ease and insubordination, were not 
paying pastimes for the public 
exchequer. As a mere matter of 
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public duty, the noble duke there- 
fore naturally desired to turn the 
energies of the Queen's servants 
into more reputable and less un- 
profitable channels. The lead thus 
taken has been followed up by his 
successors in the naval administra- 
tion, some from personal feelings, 
but all from a sense that under the 
new system of multiplied payments 
the public interests lay in sobriety, 
chastity, and temperance. 

Turning to the mercantile ma- 
rine, we find that the old system 
of deferred payments makes de- 
bauchery useful to the shipowner 
as a means of pauperising the 
sailor, and of thus inducing him 
to join another ship soon after his 
return from sea. The workman 
thus depraved needs the ‘ advance- 
note’ to pay still further the para- 
sites who have already succeeded 
in filching his former wages. On 
the other hand, the respectable 
seaman who, on paying off, had 
with great difficulty managed to 
elude the crimps whom it is the 
tendency of the present law to 
make necessities, asks for the 
‘advance-note’ to be assigned to 
his wife and family, who may be 
deprived of access to his accruing 
wages. The law, it is true, recog- 
nises such a thing as an ‘allot- 
ment-note,’ by which the absent 
foreign-going workman may assign 
a monthly portion of his back 
wages to his wife and family. But 
this ‘allotment-note’ is not com- 
pulsory, and, even when originally 
promised, is often withdrawn after 
the departure of the husband and 
father, on very frivolous pretences, 
whereas custom makes the ‘advance- 
note’ almost compulsory. These 
two ‘notes’ should be dealt with 
together. By all means forbid the 
advance of wages, as it is a fruit- 
ful source of desertion, especially 
abroad, and of discontent, as well 
as a harvest for home and foreign 
crimps. But this is its abuse. It 
18 also a partial provision for the 
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workman’s family in his absence, 
and a means of obtaining suitable 
clothing for the voyage. Simul- 
taneously with the suppression of 
advances, let arrangements be made 
for payment of arrears. Make 
compulsory the issue of monthly 
allotment-notes whenever foreign- 
going sailors desire to assign earned 
wages to friends on shore. The 
wages, when worked for, should be 
recognised by the Act as the sea- 
man’s own property, to do what he 
likes with ; to receive on shipboard 
or to assign to whom he will. As 
it is, the workman’s wages fre- 
quently accumulate in the em- 
ployer’s hands for one or two years, 
the interest being payable, not to 
the seaman whose property the 
money is, but to the shipowner. 

In these days of telegraphs and 
mail steamers, arrangements can be 
made to prevent over payments, 
by retaining in the employer’s 
hands, but liable to the usual 
interest, a portion of wages pro- 
portionate to the means of ready 
communication from abroad,—say 
one month’s pay if in the Atlantic, 
and two months’ pay if in the 
Pacific or Indian Oceans. If 
necessary, a slight charge might 
be made against the workman on 
the allotment-note, to cover any 
losses to which the employer might 
be liable owing to the death or- 
defalcation of the distant seaman. 
The fair amount of such charge 
could, no doubt, be easily estimated 
by any intelligent actuary. We 
know not what loss accrues to the 
Exchequer out of the abolition of 
deferred payments in the Royal 
Navy; butif there be any loss at 
all, it must be very trifling, or the 
Government would not continue to.. 
develop the system of frequent pay-- 
ments. 

Some fears exist lest the system, 
of frequent payments might lead, 
in the mercantile marine, to many 
more desertions, The answer to 
this is, that in the Queen’s service 
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the exact contrary has been expe- 
rienced. In other words, in pro- 
portion as the naval authorities 
multiplied the opportunities of re- 
ceiving their wages, the individual 
payments decreased in amount, and 
the number of desertions diminished. 
A confirmation of this occurred not 
many years ago on the Australian 
station, where the Commodore was 
somewhat anxious on the score of 
desertion, owing to the proximity 
of the gold diggings. The system 
of deferred payments had only been 
reduced from the old period of three 
to five years to an annual making 
up of accounts. At the time for 
the annual payment, the ship 
being at Melbourne, the Commodore 
thought himself justified in break- 
ing the Admiralty regulations by 
withholding the wages from the 
crew. This led to an official cor- 


respondence, in which the Commo- 
dore was desired to inform the Admi- 
ralty what, had the closing payment 
been quarterly instead of annual, 
he would, in that case, have thought 


of the danger of desertion? The 
Commodore, in reply, reported his 
opinion that it was the amount of 
the money suddenly placed in the 
hands of thoughtless young. men 
which constituted the danger; and 
that, bad their lordships’ regula- 
tions involved monthly part pay- 
ments, with quarterly closing of ac- 
counts, there would have been very 
little danger of desertion, as the 
men would not have had sufficient 
money to pay their way up the 
country to the gold diggings. The 
reply naturally contirmed their 
lordships in the course upon which 
they were then consulting, of dimi- 
nishing the intervals of closing up 
payments from one year to one 
quarter, reserving as before, in the 
case of those who allot money to 
persons on shore, the accretions of 
wages of two months abroad and of 
one month in home ships. 

It is bad enough to withhold for 
months from the foreign-going 
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workman, and from his wife and 
family, the wages that he has so 
well earned on distant seas; but 
the circumstances attending its 
final payment are even worse, being 
fraught with special danger even to 
the most respectable working men. 
These circumstances are only expli- 
cable on the assumption that it is 
the desire of the House of Commons 
and the Board of Trade, and of the 
shipping interest, which guides the 
hands of both, to pauperise the re- 
turned sailor as quickly as possible. 
‘Make him poor, and he'll serve 
you,’ is the mercantile rendering of 
Lord St. Vincent’s dictum. It 
would not be decent for shipowners, 
the Government, or Parliament to 
turn highwaymen, and rob the 
workman of all his money as he 
lands from the scene of his la- 
bours. But highway robbery, if 
not attended with too great vio- 
lence, would be harmless to the 
newly-returned sailor as compared 
with the depraving means which 
our rulers encourage to induce 
him to surrender his hard cash. 
The ship arrives in the docks, 
say from the Southern seas, and as 
the owner has not allowed the crew 
to allot any portion of their earn- 
ings to their families during their 
absence, there is, say, twelve 
months’ wages due to each of, say, 
thirty workmen. On the vessel 
being secured, the crew are free to 
leave; their duties are at an end; 
wages cease to accrue; provisions 
will no longer be served out; no 
fires are allowed on board; their 
homes may be miles off; the sea- 
port unknown to many. Mean- 
while, certain obliging individuals 
present themselves, who offer board 
and bed, and to convey, if desired, 
their chests and bedding to suita- 
ble lodging houses. It will be all 
managed without any trouble and 
free of charge. Free of charge! 
Why should workmen with a 
year’s wages due desire to remain 
in such a locality or listen to such 
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proposals? Simply because they 
have not the means of reaching the 
homes which ought to have been 
receiving regular monthly instal- 
ments of those wages ; for by Act 
of Parliament those wages may be 
still longer withheld. ‘To defer the 
payment to the workman, or to his 
family during a long voyage, is 
bad enough, but to turn him 
adrift, a stranger in a strange port, 
without a penny in his pocket, is 
the root of all the other evils 
which lead up to those of the 
‘advance-note.’ Driven from their 
ship, dismissed but not discharged, 
the crew must remain in the very 
vilest localities in the kingdom, 
without money, without lodgings, 
without food, without suitable 
clothing for the shore, and with- 
out employment for their time, 
during a period of from three to 
five days. This is ‘the freedom 
of contract’ which the law makes, 
but which, we are told, our rulers 
should not ‘interfere’ with. The 
whole responsibility of the ‘con- 


tract’ has been taken by the Go- 
vernment, and the terms of the 
‘contract’ are embodied in an Act 


of Parliament. It is this ‘con- 
tract’ which almost necessitates 
the crimp, who is, after all, only 
a clothier or a _ boarding-house 
keeper, who endeavours to fill up 
the time the sailor must spend in 
the slums in idleness, awaiting 
paymeut of his past wages and 
official discharge from his engage- 
ment. Sailors’ Homes step in to 
try to prevent the natural conse- 
quences of forcible detention in 
the very worst locality in which 
the sailor could be quartered, and 
especially so when he has only 
just set foot on land. Everybody, 
of whatever rank, who has served 


at sea can feel for a dog let off 


his chain. We all know that the 
first day on shore after a long 
absence from England is most ex- 
hilarating, and have experienced a 
certain giddiness which enables us 
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to feel for our brethren in like 
circumstances. The chaplains and 
readers of the Missions to Seamen, 
who meet the sailor at thirty-two 
of our chief seaports, do what they 
can to save the crews from the 
natural consequences of these few 
days’ delay. But the mischief is 
done in the first twenty-four hours 
after landing from a loug voyage. 

As we write, the Missions to Sea- 
men reader at Bristol, who main- 
tains an unequal daily struggle with 
crimps, reports that the barque 
Carioca of Bristol arrived at that 
port in July from the coast of 
Africa, and was duly paid off in 
this fashion. A ‘runner’ from the 
crimp’s boarding-house boarded the 
Carioca on arrival, and carried off a 
young man to whom no less a sum 
than 48/. was due as accumulated 
wages. At the expiration of three 
days, the whole earnings of twelve 
to sixteen months had been filched 
from him. 28/. were charged for 
three days’ board and lodgings, &c., 
&c., 10l, for a paramour, and rol, 
more were lost (?), leaving the 
sailor penniless, unable to go to his 
home, and obliged to go to sea 
again for bread. Yet the magis- 
trates of Bristol refuse to convict 
‘runners’ boarding ships on arrival, 
notwithstanding that the Board of 
Trade appoints a constable to put 
the law in operation. The real fault 
is, that a working man earning 2s. 
to 3s. a day should be deprived of 
his wages until they accumulate in 
his employer’s pockets to the extent 
of 481. 

The Government have by Act 
of Parliament ‘contracted’ the 
absent sailor's family out of the 
earnings of the husband and father ; 
their non-payment arrangements 
‘contract’ his earnings on his ar- 
rival at home into the pockets of 
the lodginghouse keepers, clothiers, 
and their female assistants, who 
together go to form the genus 
crimp; these ‘contract’ the newly- 
landed sailor into debauchery, 
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disease, and poverty; and having 
thus pauperised him, so that he 
must go to sea again or starve, 
‘the freedom of contract’ is again 
prepared to hand over the ‘ad- 
vance-note’ of the new ship to 
the persons who have filched from 
him the wages earned in the old 
vessel. 

Let Parliament, which made the 
present form of ‘ contract,’ so alter 
it, that the seaman on paying off 
shall be paid up to and including 
the day of official discharge. It 
would thus become the interest of 
the employer to shorten the inter- 
val between dismissal on arrival 
and payment of wages. Two 
hours would suffice to make up 
the accounts and pay the wages of 
thirty workmen, even including the 
time required to telegraph the ship’s 
arrival from London to Aberdeen 
and to receive back authority for 
the payment. The discharge could 


then take place in the docks, if not 
on board the ship itself, instead of 
in the worst purlieus of a vile sea- 


port. Omnibuses or cabs could then 
take the crews straight away to the 
railway station, without landing in 
the vile part of the town at all. 
The old ‘freedom of contract’ 
has been interfered with in the 
Royal Navy, as we have seen, with 
good effect. Why may not Parlia- 
ment, which is responsible for the 
present system, ‘interfere’ with 
their own handiwork ? 

Time was, as we have seen, 
when the naval authorities thought 
it a public duty to promote de- 
bauchery; and we can quite ap- 
preciate the fostering care which 
the shipping interest continuo to 
bestow on that unsavoury de- 
partment of business. But we are 
confident that they are quite wrong; 
and that if sober, chaste, and 
healthy seamen of thrifty habits do 
ask for more wages and better treat- 
ment than diseased and depraved 
men are obliged to put up with, 
still they are not justified before 
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God or man in degrading the 
human species in the supposed in- 
terests of trade. The public con- 
science is still in favour of the old 
Book of Books, which condemns not 
only the sin of the sailor, but the 
sin of the employer who causes his 
brother to offend. 

The shipping interest is, in these 
matters, all powerful in the House 
of Commons, as no working sailor 
has a vote for Parliament. If we 
are correct in attributing the prin- 
cipal immoralities of the mercantile 
marine to the action of the Act of 
Parliament which regulates the 
mode of payment and of non-pay- 
ment of wages, then the responsi- 
bility rests with the influence 
which the shipping interest has ex- 
erted in the House of Commons and 
over the Board of Trade. We would 
appeal then even to members de- 
pendent on the votes of the shipping 
interest to look this question seri- 
ously in the face: Is there any 
class of skilled mechanics in the 
country who have votes for Parlia- 
ment, e.g. say shipwrights, who 
would endure a Parliamentary form 
of ‘freedom of contract’ which 
admits of the following : 

1. Two months’ wages being as- 
signed to a third person before any 
of it is earned. 

2. Working for twelve months 
or more without touching money, 
or being able to allot any portion of 
the back earnings to wives, families, 
or others. 

3. Employers reaping the inte- 
rest of workmen’s money so accu- 
mulating in their hands. 

4. Turning the workman adrift, 
far from home, without food or 
lodging, and keeping him without 
a penny of his accumulated wages 
for periods varying from one to five 
days. 

If the voting artisans who build 
the ships would demand ‘inter- 
ference’ with such a legal form of 
‘freedom of contract,’ is it rea- 
sonable that the voteless workmen 
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who manage those ships when built 
should be legally subject to such 
pecuniary disabilities ? 

Much has been done to counter- 
act, by moral and spiritual agencies, 
the immoral tendencies of those 
sections of the Merchant Shipping 
Act which refer to the withholding 
of wages, and of those which legis- 
late for advances. But so long as 
the legal root of all the evil exists, 
such efforts cannot have the bene- 
ficial results which we would desire. 
It is not necessarily to the interest 
of the well-insured shipowner to 
have highly-paid sober and steady 
workmen ; whilst the difficulties of 
procuring crews make the aid of 
the predatory classes in debauch- 
ing and pauperising the sailor 
really helpful. He is, in short, in 
the position, with reference to 
morals and their consequences, 
which the naval authorities formerly 
occupied, We want to see his self- 
interest enlisted on the side of the 
sobriety, chastity, and temperance 
of his workmen. 

At Cardiff, the chaplain of the 
Missions to Seamen Society, hav- 
ing enlisted the active co-operation 
of the Board of Trade in enforcing 
the laws for the protection of 
seamen, and that of the dock 
authorities, have by their united 
efforts wholly changed at least 
the venue of the evil. Cardiff 
docks have been changed into a 
sort of Garden of Eden from a 
moral wilderness. At Bristol, the 
active clerical superintendent of 
the Missions to Seamen has been 
also very successful in his raid 
upon the depredating classes. His 
long and noble stand, in which he 
acted the part of a public prosecutor 
to put the law in motion, has re- 
sulted in most beneficial changes, 
at least so far as the shipping and 
the docks are concerned. At 
Liverpool, the Mission chaplains, 
aided by the police authorities, 
have driven the crimp population 
off the Mersey and out of the docks, 
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but only to change the venue of 
their operations, At several other 
outports where the Missions to 
Seamen Society operates through 
its chaplains and readers, the law 
has been put into operation and 
much good been effected. In Lon- 
don, however, the success is less 
marked. The Board of Trade 
have of late years guarded the 
river and done much good. But 
the numerous divisions of authority 
in ‘the metropolis make it far 
more difficult to clear its docks of 
such classes than those of provincial 
towns in which unity of govern- 
ment prevails. Moreover, the 
competition excited by the estab- 
lishment of sailors’ homes has 
given rise to a class of highly 
respectable private boarding houses 
for sailors, the masters of which 
have done much to mitigate the 
evil. One vicar of a vile seaport 
parish found a lawin existence which 
he so managed to work as to close 
whole streets of bad houses, rescu- 
ing from the clutchesof their em- 
ployers many of their female inmates. 
Clergymen thus backed by good 
legal advisers can and have done 
much to rescue sailors from the 
evil consequences of the Act of 
Parliament. The Missions to Sea- 
men chaplains and readers who 
visit the seamen on board ship 
immediately before arrival and 
after leaving dock, are bringing the 
highest and holiest influences to 
bear upon the men _ themselves. 
This they have done for twenty 
years, so that there are now very 
many ‘brave, God-fearing men’ in 
the merchant navy who are them- 
selves exercising upon their com- 
panions in the forecastle the very 
best influence, that of the examples 
of holy and devout living; whilst 
many noble-hearted ship-owners 
and captains are doing what in 
them lies to foster and encourage 
religious services on board their 
ships. Thus, in defiance of the bad 
clauses of the Act, much, very 
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much, has been effected to raise 
the spiritual, and with it the phy- 
sical condition of merchant seamen. 

Still, every such effort has to 
contend against the naturally evil 
consequences of the law under 
which the ‘ contracts’ between sea 
employers and employed are made, 
and which fosters a singular system 
of deferred payments modified by 
advances of unearned wages. The 
half-measure proposed to Parlia- 
ment last session was, standing 
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alone, reasonably objectionable to 
respectable seamen and their fami- 
lies. But if Parliament will deal 
with those clauses of the Act which 
refer to the allotment-note, and 
arrange for speedy and frequent 
payments of back wages, then the 
advance-note may, without injustice 
or hardship, be swept away, and 
with it all the untold miseries, 
disease, desertion, and crime, of 
which, especially abroad, it is the 
fruitful parent. 
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A MONK’S DAILY 


E have all some faint poetical, 

pictorial, or theatrical notion 
of monks. Ribera at the National 
Gallery shows us how they prayed 
with wan faces, half darkened with 
the shadowing cowl]. Sir Walter 
Scott has sketched them in a hun- 
dred picturesque ways before altars 
and beside graves. Novelists have 
given us many a good monk, and 
checkmated us with many a wicked 
one. In volume after volume we 
have had the murderous monk, 
the robber monk, the hermit monk, 
the bibulous monk, the felonious 
monk, and the poisoning monk, 
and yet, after all, we know very 
little how monks really lived, or 
how they spent their hours. We are 
apt to forget that the duties of 
monastic life were very varied— 
that there was scope in the abbey 
and the priory for intellects of all 
degrees—that there were as many 
sorts of employment within a monas- 
tery as there are in a modern fac- 
tory, and that monastic establish- 
ments were, as a rule, admirably 
governed, and conducted in a busi- 
ness-like way. 

Let us take, first, the Sacristan. 
It was his duty to provide bread 
and wine, and wax lights for the 
high altar and the chantry chapels. 
He kept a tun of wine at a time in 
his exchequer, which was sometimes 
(as in Durham Cathedral) in the 
aisle of the church. He had to go 
his rounds daily, see to the great 
stained glass windows, and inspect 
the leaden roofs; he had also to 
mind that the bells were sound, and 
the bell ropes safe, and he attended 
the scrubbing and washing of the 
church. He spent many hours, we 
may be sure, on roof and tower, and 
in the dusty belfry among the bells, 
with none but the whirling martins 
witness of his peering watchfulness. 
The Sacristan had also the respon- 
sible duty of nightly pacing nave 
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and aisle, and locking up the keys 
of every shrine, which were required 
to be laid ready for the priests of 
each altar between 7 and 8 a.m. 
Severe punctilious men, no doubt, 
these Sacristans were, with a due 
sense of the rich jewels and golden 
plate of the altars they locked up, 
and never tired of turning their 
torches or lanterns on dark corners 
where felons might lurk in ambush 
for gem-adorned pix or gilded 
chalice. To the Sacristan the bishop, 
on his installation, always  so- 
lemnly confided the great keys of 
the cathedral. 

Then there was the Chamberlain, 
sometimes a prebendary, who pro- 
vided the linsey-wolsey shirts and 
sheets for the monks. He kept tailors 
at work, to make their woollen socks 
and underclothing ; he was overseer 
over the dormitory, and kept it sup- 
plied with beds, linen, and towels; 
he found shoes and gowns for the 
monks; and provided for the ac- 
commodation of that ceaseless flood 
of guests who poured into monas- 
teries in the ages before hotels. 

The Cellarer was a red-faced per- 
son, more busy with pots and pans 
than Psalm-book or breviary; ad- 
dicted to diving into subterranean 
cellars, and coming up repeating a 
holy text and wiping his blushing 
lips ; he had charge of all the brim- 
ming granaries, bursting store- 
houses, and odorous cellars of the 
monastery. It was he who solemnly 
doled out flour to the bake-house, 
malt to the brewery, salt meat to 
the kitchen, cheese, wine, and beer 
to the refectory, hay to the stables, 
and wood to the ovens ; and he had 
many obsequious grumbling and 
thirsty servants under him. 

The Hospitalarius (hostler) pre- 
sided in the guest hall, and attended 
to the wants of pilgrims, and, indeed, 
of all strangers. 

To the Almoner was confided the 
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distribution of the loaves and other 
alms of the monastery to the jostling 
and quarrelling poor. Every cathe- 
dral was trustee for endless bequests 
of this kind. There was also the Pit- 
tancer, who gave out all pittances or 
bequests for extra allowances and 
indulgences to the brotherhood, on 
the seven great festivals or the 
anniversaries of founders, when the 
convent held back its regular com- 
mons. To quote Mr. Valentine 
Green, the Pittancer was, in aca- 
demic phrase, ‘the furnisher of the 
Gaudies.’ The Pittancer had also 
a good deal of country riding, for 
all the live cattle of the convent 
were under his care. 

The prior’s Chaplain had, besides 
his prayers, to act as steward to the 
prior. He received all the broad 
gold pieces paid to the prior by his 
tenants and purchased for him his 
fur robes, his pouches, shoes, and 
general raiment. He had to look 
after the Hall furniture, and to see 
that the prior’s servants were hon- 
est, diligent, and good-tempered. 
He sometimes kept the prior’s plate 
and treasure, and, in such cases, 
always gave it out and personally 
received it again. He had the right 
to engage and pay off all the prior’s 
gentlemen and yeomen, and it was 
his duty to discharge (when he 
could) all the prior’s debts. 

There was often attached to a 
monastery an officer who was called 
the Master of the Common Room. 
His duty (in Durham Priory) was 
to provide figs, nuts, and spices to 
comfort and console the digestions 
of the monks when worn ont by the 
prayers and austerities of Lent and 
to keep constant fire in the common 
room, so that the brothers might 
warm themselves whenever they 
pleased. It was his duty to always 
have a hogshead of wine ready for 
the use of the brothers, especially for 
the ‘ O Sapientia,’ or annual festival 
between Martinmas and Christmas, 
when the prior and convent were 
modestly feasted on cakes and ale. 
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But, leaving the farm servants, 
the shepherds, the swineherds, the 
red-faced cooks, &c., we must pass 
to the convent Barber. Whether he 
was as nimble, gossiping, and sly as 
Figaro, or whether he wassubdued by 
the cloister gloom into a sort of mere 
humble ecclesiastic, quite chapfallen, 
without joke or jibe, except in sur- 
reptitious whispers to younger 
brothers, we know not, but this is 
certain, that all his avocations were 
not of the liveliest, for in some mo. 
nasteries at least it was his province 
to act as undertaker and grave. 
digger to the whole convent. It 
was his special duty, we are told, for 
instance, when a grave and reverend 
prior died to put boots on the corpse 
and to wind it in acowl. He had 
to remove the body, immediately 
after death, from the prior’s lod. 
gings to the terrible apartment in 
the infirmary called ‘The Dead 
Man’s Chamber.’ The night before 
a funeral, the barber with assistants 
helped to remove the body again 
from the Dead Man’s Chamber toa 
chapel opposite, where it was 
watched all night by the alms 
children of the convent, who read 
David’s Psalms over the waxen 
corse, while the monks sat bowed 
at its feet mourning silently. The 
next morning there was a solemn 
funeral service in the chapter room, 
amid fumes of incense and waving 
censers, and then the sable pro- 
cession moved on in funeral march, 
through the prior’s parlour into the 
cemetery garth of the monastery, 
where many previous priors, good 
and bad, lay undertheir grand marble 
stones. The barber had to take due 
care to lay on the prior’s cold 
breast a silver or waxen chalice, 
and his own bed was generally held 
over the body by four monks, up to 
the edge of the grave. 

The Tumbary had care of the 
tombs, and probably received and 
accounted for the offerings on the 
various shrines. This post was in 
the gift of the bishop. 
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The Precentor or chanter was a 
very Pope among the chorister 
boys. He had the direction of the 
whole choral service. He pro- 
vided the missals and anthem books, 
and saw to the repair of the organs. 
He was also the librarian and re- 
gistrar of the convent, penned war- 
rants and letters for the chapter, 
and had custody of the abbey seal. 
The Precentor had also the super- 
vision of the scriptorium or tran- 
scribing room (in Worcester, a 
glazed-in part of the cloister) 
where the novices copied MSS. 
There is at present, in the library of 
Benet College, Cambridge, a very 
fine manuscript Bible in folio on 
vellum, clearly and _ beautifully 
written, which was copied in Wor- 
cester scriptorium in the reign of 
Henry II. The salary of a Pre- 
centor, prior to 1314, was about 40s. 
per annum. 

At Worcester there was also a 
magister capelle, who it is sup- 
posed presided over the priests of 
the chapels in the cathedral, par- 
ticularly St. Mary’s and the in- 
firmary. 

The bell-ringers were sometimes 
employed in cleaning the church, 
and taking care of the church vest- 
ments and the church plate. They 
slept over the vestry, or in some 
little rooms leading out of the 
aisles, It was the care of these men 
to brush those great masses of cloth- 
of-gold and rich coloured needle- 
work which were worn by the 
abbots and bishops of the Middle 
Ages, and to polish those bowls 
and chalices that were sent by 
waggon-loads to the goldsmith’s 
furnace at the Reformation. 

Of the social importance of the 
Coquinarius or kitchener no one 
can dispute who knows how often, 
when other vices are checked, the 
old Adam breaks out in glnttony. 
That fact is seen every day among 
‘temperance’ missionaries. The Co- 
quinarius had to roast the venison 

haunch, deyise the ‘subtleties’ 
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of the dessert-for ‘the abbot, and 
frame the marchpanes and scented 
delicacies of powdered almond 
in fashion in the Middle Ages. 
It appears from the records of 
Evesham Abbey that he also mar- 
keted and bought meat and fish for 
the convent.’ He probably also 
hired the inferior cooks, and ruled 
the whole hot region of the kitchen 
with a rod of iron,—the spit. 

Those importantofficers—the stern 
Sub-Prior, the pompous Sacristan, 
the red-faced Cellarer, the polite 
Chamberlain, the coutteous Hospi- 
talarius,the mild Almoner,the cheery 
Pittancer, the jolly Coquinarius, the 
mournful Infirmarius'(who super- 
intended the sick mionks, provided 
physic and all necessaries, and 
washed and dressed the bodies 
for burial), the enthusiastic Pre- 
centor, the stately Master of the 
Chapel, and the watchful Tumbarius 
were called obedientaries, and were 
the principal fixed officers of the 
monastery under the prior. Ima- 
gine any morning of the week, at 
the same hour, the sacristan count- 
ing out huge candles for a Candle- 
mas festival, the chamberlain giving 
out robes to the monks, the almoner 
doling his alms to a hungry crowd, 
the pittancer buying his fowls and 
pigeons for a gaudy day, the coqui- 
narius cutting up a fat deer, the 
infirmarius feeling the pulse of a 
sick brother, the barber shaving a 
long-locked novice, the tumbarius 
watching the repair of a knight’s 
tomb, and our readers will see that 
the monk’s life was neither a dull, 
a monotonous, nor an idle one, and 
that there was scope in a monastery 
for many tastes, tempers, and de- 

of intellect. 

The monk’s life; we hold from 
these facts, was by no means neces- 
sarily an inactive one. If no stu- 
dent, and incapable of unceasing 
return to prayer and praise, the 
energetic monk had many openings 
for his surplus energy. He could 
sweep the church or toll the great 
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bells; he could learn masonry, and 
study the structure of those beauti- 
ful arches which he helped to raise ; 
or if of a financial turn there were 
the prior’s accounts to keep and 
rents to regulate. He could cook, 
or brew, or wash, or dig, or build ; 
he could work in the orchards or 
assist in the abbot’s stables; he 
could drive the plough or wield the 
axe; he could visit the poor or 
tend the leper at the gate; he could 
lend the infirmary help, dig a grave, 
or make the robes of the brethren ; 
he could fish for the convent, or 
tend the fowls and turkeys. For 
the studious in those wild times, 
the convent library must have 
been a foreshadow of Paradise; 
there they could pore over the sub- 
tleties of Origen, or the glories of 
him of the golden mouth; they could 
spend years over the inexhaustible 
fathers ; or could knot their brains 
with theological difficulties. The 
ambitious could study the various 
modes of attaining ecclesiastical 
power, and the enthusiasts could 
think himself into trances such as 
had visited the saints of whom 
they read. 

The monastery treasury, the no- 
vices’ school, and the singing school 
were frequently situated in the 
cloister, or very near where the dor- 
mitory dooropened. The rap of the 
ferule and the cries of the boys, were 
less distarbing there in the long 
arched walk where the studious and 
the contemplative loved to pace 
till their feet hollowed out the very 
stones. The abbey treasure was 
sometimes stored over the gate- 
houses. The treasury was grated 
with iron and had a well-locked and 
bolted iron door. The chief furni- 
ture within was a table of green 
cloth for telling the money on, 
whether tenants’ rents or pilgrims’ 
gifts. In this treasury was kept 
the chapel seal, the deeds and 
law papers of the monastery, 
and also the deeds..of gentle- 
men near the town %ho thought 
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them safer there than in their own 
houses. The cloister porter pre- 
vented strangers interrupting the 
novices in their school, and the 
singing classes in theirs. Prayers 
were read daily at six A.M. in the 
cloister school, except on Sundays 
and holidays. 

The dormitory frequently opened 
on one side of the cloister. Here 
the tired monks came to dream of 
saints and martyrs, and sometimes 
no doubt of ghastly temptations 
that excelled even St. Anthony’s 
wildest nightmares. Among the 
Benedictines at least every monk in 
the convent dormitory had a little 
chamber to himself, with a window 
towards the chapter house. Each 
room contained a desk and supply of 
books. 

The dormitory at Worcester was 
120 feet long and 60 feet wide, a 
vaulted stone roof being supported 
by five large pillars. It was at 
first an open hall, presenting to the 
eye of the sub-prior, who was keeper 
of the dormitory, the whole range 
of beds at one view. In later 
ages the monks had their cells 
divided, in strict convents monks 
slept inall theirday clothes, not even 
removing their girdles. The spital 
or lodging for poor travellers and 
pilgrims was sometimes over one of 
the gates of the cloister. 

The novices’ dormitory also faced 
the cloister, and every novice had a 
chamber to himself. At each end 
of the long dormitory there was 
often a dozen cressets or fire-baskets 
burning, to light the monks when 
they arose more or less reluctantly. 
Every night, at a certain hour, the 
sub-prior’s footsteps were heard on 
the stairs, it being the custom for 
him to see that every cell contained 
its monk, that peace and good- 
will prevailed, and that there was 
no dicing, carding, or brawling 
going on. 

The sub-prior generally sat at din- 
nerand supper with the brethren, and 
when supper was over, and the bell 
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rang for grace, which was always 
repeated modestly by one of the 
novices, the sub-prior then rose and 
left the head of the table, and went 
to the chapter-house to meet the 
prior, and spend the time with him 
in prayer and devotion till six 
o'clock. At that hour a bell, 
no doubt much detested by the 
novices, rang, and all the doors of 
cells, frater-house, dormitory and 
cloister were at once locked, and 
the keys delivered to the sub-prior, 
not to be surrendered by him to the 
punctual janitor till seven o’clock 
the next morning. 

The monks’ dining-hall, some- 
times called the loft, was above 
the convent cellar. The meal was 
served from the great kitchen in 
through the dresser window. A 
novice mounted a pulpit and read 
from the Gospels while the brethren 
dined. Immediately after dinner the 
novices in some convents rose and 
went to the garden or the bowling- 
alley, where their masterattended to 
preserve order and decorum. Then 
the older monks ascended and paced 
through the cloisters under the 
prior’s lodgings to the quiet ceme- 
tery garth, where the dead lay, and 
there stood bareheaded for a space, 
praying softly among the grassy and 
mossy tombs for the souls of their 
past brethren. It was a pious cus- 
tom, though no doubt among un- 
worthy brothers and in lukewarm 
times, it sometimes became a mere 
burdensome formula. 

Good monks must always have 
been numerous we know;; still 
what a picture Chaucer gives us of 
the monks of Edward IIL.’s reign ! 
What sensual, guzzling cattle he 
makes the monks and friars, and 
their greedy retainers the sum- 
moners. Stewards for the poor! Sto- 
machs only for fat capon and stub- 
ble goose. How they canter about 


and philander and hawk, and bellow ~ 


forth ribald jests; no more serv- 
ing God than the lowest attorney 
does who grindsdown the widow and 
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orphan to make his bread. No 
devotion among them; no abnega- 
tion of self, only the pride of Belial 
and gross sensual indulgence. Ser- 
vants of Christ, indeed! rather 
slaves of Asmodeus and Mammon. 

Look at the monk in the ‘Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage,’ who loved drink- 
ing, and had many a dainty horse 
in his stable; and when he rode, 
the jingling bells on his bridle 
sounded as clear and loud in the 
whistling wind as the bell of the 
monk’s own chapel. This was the 
precious monk who let old things 
go, and who held fast and close 
to the mere world, the flesh, and 
the devil. The saying that ‘ hun- 
ters are not holy men’ he cared 
no more for than for a pullet 
hen. He was an arrant prick-spur, 
and had greyhounds swift of foot 
after the hare, and for them he 
spared no money. He was no sack- 
cloth-wearing grimy monk. He 
was a dandy. His sleeves were 
trimmed at the hand with the 
finest fur in the land, and a curious 
pin of gold, fashioned like a love- 
knot, fastened the humbug’s hood 
under his chin. His bald head 
shone like glass, his face glowed 
as if it had been anointed, for he 
was a fat lord and in good case, 
his deep sunk eyes rolled in his. 
head, that steamed as a furnace 
of lead. His boots were supple, 
his nut-brown palfrey was in first~ 
rate order. He was not pale like 
a tormented ghost, this worthy 
monk, but loved a roast swan be-. 
fore any dish. 

Nor is the friar who rode near 
this monk one whit nobler or purer. 
He, too, was riding in the district 
where he had licence to beg. Many 
a marriage he had paid for at his: 
own cost, and is hand-in-glove 
with half the rich franklins (gentle- 
men farmers) in his country, and 
also with many women. He wasa 
licentiate of his order; pleasant 
was his absolution and easy his 
penance, and he used to boast that he 
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had more power to confess than 
the curate himself. The great sign 
of repentance with him was a good 
gift: some silver to the poor friars 
was in his opinion worth all the 
tears ever shed. His tippet was 
stuffed full of pretty little pre- 
sents for fair wives. He sang 
and played well. His neck was 
as white as a lily, he was stal- 
wart as a champion, and in every 
town well he knew the taverns, and 
cared more for sly hostler and gay 
tapster than poor leper or shiver- 
ing beggar. He cared not for 
such cattle, but preferred rich men 
and ‘sellers of vitaille’; and yet 
this rogue he could be courteous 
and deprecating, and was avow- 
edly the best beggar in all his 
house. If a poor widow had only 
one shoe he would get a farthing 
out of her, on arbitration days. 
He was no poor cloisterer with 
threadbare cope, like a poor scho- 
lar, but he looked a very Pope ; 
his semicope was of double worsted, 


and for very wantonness he lisped— 


To make his English sweet upon his tongue ; 


and when he harped and he sang 
his eyes twinkled in his head like 
stars on a frosty night. - 

Then how dark Chaucer’s colours 
grow when he sketches that tool of 
the monks, the rascally summoner. 
Look at him, with his fire-red pimply 
cherubim head. His coarse brows 
are thick, and his beard scurvy and 
thin. Quicksilver, litharge, brim- 
stone, borax, ceruse, and oil of tartar, 
nothing could cure those pimples. 
Right well loved this summoner 
onions, leeks, and garlic; and right 
well he relished the strong wines 
red as blood. Then he would shout 
as he were mad, and when the wine 
was well in his head not a word 
would he speak. Doubtless he had a 
few phrases that he had learned out 
of some decree, and as a jay can 
chatter, and aye ‘ Questio quid juris’ 
would he cry. Yet he was a good 
worthy fellow, and for a quart of 
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wine would pardon many an offence. 
He had at his control the youth of 
the diocese, and was in their coun- 
cils. This worthy summoner wore 
a garland on his head, as large as 
for a maypole, and he carried a big 
cake for a buckler. 

Then, ye honest but misguided 
Ritualists, only read Chaucer’s de- 
scription of the pardoner (seller of 
indulgences) who rides beside the 
summoner. He was just fresh from 
Rome, and sang londly the popular 
love ditty, ‘Come hither, love, to 
me,’ and to that ditty the summoner 
sang in deepchorus. The pardoner 
had yellow hair that hung smooth 
as flax over his shoulders. He wore 
no hood, but kept it in his wallet; 
and rode bare and dishevelled. His 
eyes stared like a hare’s ; he had got 
a handkerchief from Rome miracu- 
lously stained with the figure of 
Christ; his wallet lay on his lap, brim- 
full of pardons hot from the Pope. 
His voice was small as a goat’s; he 
had no beard, his chin was smooth 
as it were newshaven. Yet after 
all there was no pardoner like him 
from Berwick to Ware. In his 
mail he carried a pillow-case, which 
he said was Our Lady’s veil, and he 
swore that he had a fragment of the 
sail of the boat in which Saint Peter 
went upon the sea of Galilee to meet 
Christ. He had a brass cross, full 
of sham stones, and in a glass he 
kept pigs’ bones. With these remark- 
able relics, whenever he found a 
credulous poor person, he got more 
money in a day than the parson 
got in two months; and thus with 
flattery and humbug he made the 
parson and his people his puppets. 
But, after all, says the inimitable 
old poet, he was in church ‘a noble 
ecclesiast.’ He could read well a 
lesson or a story, and best of all 
he sang the offertory, for that was 
what brought inthe silver, and there- 
fore he sang merry and loud indeed. 

That our Poet’s satire had a 
foundation in observed facts we 
cannot possibly doubt; though 
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satirical picture is far from being 
a representation of the whole truth. 

The following extracts from the 
rules of the Grey or Franciscan 
Friars serve very well to show the 
original high ideal of the order. 
The treatment of candidates’ wives 
is perhaps somewhat monastic in 
its severity, but how can men know 
the charm of ties which they have 
never felt? The many possible 
abuses hinted at prove to us the 
evils to which the system had given 
rise. 


1. They are to keep the holy gospel of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ living in obedience, 
without anything they can call their own, 
and in chastity. Brother Francis promises 
obedience and respect to our Lord Pope N. 
and his successors canonically promoted, 
and to the Church of Rome. And the 
other brothers shall be obliged to obey Bro- 
ther Francis, and his successors. 

2. The provincial ministers alone shall 
receive candidates for admission into the 
order, and shall examine them diligently 
as to the Catholick faith and ecclesiastical 
sacraments. And if they believe all these 
things, and will faithfully confess and ob- 
serve the same to the end, and that they 
have no wives, or if they have, their wives 
will also go into monasteries, or else they 
give them leave, having made a vow of con- 
tinency, by the authority of the bishop of 
the diocese; and that the wives are of such 
an age es that there may be no cause to 
suspect them; let them pronounce to them 
the word of the holy gospel, viz., that they 
go and sell all that they have, and take 
care to bestow the same on the poor, which, 
if they cannot do, their goodwill shall 
suffice. 

6. All the brothers are to be clad in 
mean habits, and may blessedly mend 
them with sacks and other pieces; whom I 
admonish and exhort that they do not de- 
spise or censure such men as they see clad in 
curious and gay garments, and using deli- 
cate meats and drinks, but rather let every 
one judge and despise himself. 

8. The brethren are to be meek, peace- 
able, modest, mild, and humble. 

9. They are not to ride unless some 
manifest necessity or infirmity oblige 
them. 

10. Whatsoever house they go into they 
shall first say, ‘ Peace be unto this house ;’ 
and according to the gospel, it shall be 
lawful for them to eat of all meats that are 
set before them. 

11. I firmly enjoin all the brothers that 
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they upon no account receive any money, 
either by themselves or by a third person. 
However, to supply the necessities of the 
sick, and for clothing of the other brothers, 
special care shall be taken by means only 
of the minister’s particular friends, and the 
guardians, according to times and places, 
and cold countries, as they shall find neces- 
sity requires ; saving always, as has been 
said, that they receive no money. 

21. The brothers are strictly commanded 
to keep no suspicious company, or to be 
familiar with women, or to go into the 
monasteries of nuns, excepting those who 
have special license granted them from the 
See Apostolick. Nor that they do not be- 
come gossips of nuns or women, lest upon 
this account there arise any scandal among 
the brethren or upon the brothers. 


The Benedictines were obliged 
to perform their devotion seven: 
times within four-and-twenty hours. 
At cock-crowing, orthe NocruRNaLs: 
this service was performed at two 
o'clock in the morning. The rea- 
son for pitching upon this hour was 
taken partly from David’s saying, 
‘at midnight I will praise the Lord,’ 
and partly from a tradition of our 
Saviour’s rising from the dead about 
that time. Martins: these were said 
at the first hour, or, according to 
our computation, at six o'clock. 
At this time the Jewish morning 
sacrifice was offered. The angels 
likewise were supposed to have 
acquainted the women with our 
Saviour’s resurrection about this 
time. The Tierce: which was at 
nine in the morning, when our Sa- 
viour was condemned and scourged 
by Pilate. The Sexre, or twelve at 
noon. The Noxgs, or threein the 
afternoon: at this hour it is said 
our Saviour gave up the ghost; 
besides which circumstance, it was 
a time for public prayer in the 
temple of Jerusalem. Vespers at 
six in the afternoon; the evening 
sacrifice was then offered in the 
Jewish temple, and our Saviour is 
supposed to have been taken down 
from the cross at this hour. The 
Comptine: this service was per- 
formed after seven, when our Sa- 
viour’s agony in the garden, it is 
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believed, begun. The monks going 
to bed at eight had six hours to 
sleep before the Nocturne began ; 
if they went to bed after that ser- 
vice it was not, as we understand, 
reckoned a fault, but after matins 
they were not allowed that liberty. 
At the tolling of the bell for prayers 
the monks were immediately to 
leave off their business ; and herein 
the canon was so strict, that those 
who copied books, or were clerks in 
any business, and had begun a text 
letter, were not allowed to finish it. 
Those who were employed abroad 
about the business of the house were 
presumed to be present and excused 
other duties; and that they might 
not suffer by being elsewhere they 
were particularly recommended to 
the Divine protection. The monks 
were obliged to go always two toge- 
ther; this was done to guard their 
conduct, to prompt them to good 
thoughts, and furnish them with a 
witness to defend their behaviour. 
From Easter to Whitsuntide the 
primitive Church observed no fasts ; 
at other times the religious were 
bound to fast till three o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, but the 
twelve days in Christmas were ex- 
cepted in this canon. Every day 
in Lent they were enjoined to fast 
till six intheevening. During this 
solemnity they shortened their re- 
freshment, allowed fewer hours for 
sleep, and spent more time in their 
flevotions ; but they were not per- 
mitted to go into voluntary austeri- 
ties without leave from the abbot. 
They were not to talk in the refec- 
tory at meals, but hearken to the 
Scriptures read to them at that time. 
‘he septimarians, so called from 
their weekly offices of readers, 
waiters, cooks, &c., were to dine by 
themselves after the rest. Those 
who were absent about business had 
the same hours of prayer prescribed, 
though not the same length of de- 
votion. Those sent abroad, and 
expected to return at night, were 
forbidden to eat till they came 
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home; but this canon was some- 
times waived. 

In the case of monks there were 
many modes resorted to to evade 
the rules. The language of signs 
was adopted, and a perfect system 
of the motions of the hands was as 
thoroughly systematised in convents 
as among our modern deaf and 
dumb. A horizontal wave of the 
hand indicated a fish; a movement 
of the finger and thumb, like turn. 
ing over a leaf, reading, &c. 

From the laws of Worcester, 
Lincoln, and Gloucester, we gather 
that certain existing evils are im- 
plied by its being forbidden to 
monks to return to the refectory 
from the dormitory to drink and 
gossip. No-woman was to be in. 
troduced into the infirmary without 
special licence from the sub-prior. 
Immoderate potations were forbid- 
den there, proving that they some- 
times did take place in that locality. 
No brother was allowed, unless in 
presence of his officer, to eat else- 
where when he had once dined or 
supped in the refectory. Any bro- 
ther who had a double pittance of 
food was allowed to sell or give it 
away without licence from the sub- 
prior. . There was always to be 
reading at meals, and no speaking 
but in a low voice, or in Latin ; and 
on fish days no extra refreshments 
were to be taken out of the refec- 
tory except by the old or sick who 
had obtained dispensation. Monks 
being forbidden by the Council of 
Vienna (Clement V.) to hunt or 
hawk, no monk was to keep hunt- 
ing dogs or birds of prey. All 
fine and showy dresses were pro- 
hibited as a scandal to religion, and 
unbecomitig men of one brother- 
hood. 

The almsmen of a convent were 
generally old servants of the monas- 
tery or disabled servants. There 
was usually a prior appointed to 
overlook these almsmen, who wore 
black gowns and hoods, given them 
every year on the Feast of St. John 
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the Baptist. They carried large 
rosaries, and had the arms of the 
monastery broidered on their right 
shoulders. On their entry into their 
order these almsmen gave their 
beads to be consecrated, and then 
swore to sacredly observe all the 
secrets of the monastery. 

The monk's service of the canoni- 
cal hours originallyconsisted of eight 
divisions, four for night and four for 
day, but in the Saxon times they 
were reduced to seven, to follow 
Psalm cxix., verse 164—‘ Seven 
times a day I praise thee,’ and 
partly perhaps to reduce the labour. 
At matins were said the Pater- 
noster, Ave Maria, Credo, the In- 
vitatorum of the dayand its psalms. 
Qn double and semi-double feasts 
nine psalms with their antiphons 
and verses, with as many lessons 
and eight responses. Lauds con- 
sisted of a hymn, Te Deum, the 
psalms of the day, the Capitulum, 
hymn, canticles, and Benedictus 
with its antiphon. Prime, thirds, 
sixths, and nones had all their 
special differences. The choral re- 
gulations of Osmund, Bishop of 
Salisbury, who compiled a general 
rubric with all necessary details 
of the choral service, became gene- 
rally used in English cathedrals, so 
that the Bishop of Salisbury claimed 
the privilege of acting as precentor 
to the College of Bishops whenever 
the Archbishop of Canterbury cele- 
brated divine service. 

The rules of Sarum required all 
clerks, without exception, to wear 
black copes during the whole year, 
except on double feasts, when there 
were processions. On the vigil of 
Easter, when the ‘Gloria in Ex- 
celsis’ burst forth, the clerks, after 
making their genuflexions, threw off 
their black copes, and appeared in 
white surplices. The same custom 
also prevailed at the vigil of Pen- 
tecost. At all single feasts from 


Easter to Michaelmas surplices were 
worn in choir and at all hours. 
The regulations of the choir were 
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always to wear silk copes and red 
habits on both feasts of the Holy 
Cross, and at every feast ofa martyr, 
also at all single feasts during Lent, 
and on the Passion and Palm Sun- 
day. 

It is probable, from various allu- 
sions in monkish chronicles, that 
the elder and superannuated monks 
were troublesome in convents, dic- 
tatorial, finding fault, and fre. 
quently missing ‘the daily sacri- 
fice.’ For such misconduct the 
offender had to receive his pardon 
in chapter; prostrate before the dean 
and canons, andif guilty of disobe- 
dience and rebellion the offender 
was sometimes degraded from his 
state, and compelled to stand in 
humiliating penance at the door of 
the choir behind the dean, or in the 
choir amongst the lowest of the 
boys. 

The consumption of candles in the 
old cathedrals must have kept the 
wax chandlers the most devout of 
men. In the Sarum rules we 
find such directions as the follow- 
ing: ‘Among the “duties of the 
treasurer,” he is to provide on 
Advent Sunday, both at vespers 
and matins, and at mass, four wax 
lights—namely, two above the 
altar, and two others on the step 
before the altar. The same on 
Palm Sunday. All other Sundays 
of the year, and whenever the choir 
is regulated and the Invitatoram 
is said by two, he is to supply two 
others; at mass and on all Sun- 
days, four; on Christmas Day, at 
vespers, and at mass, eight each of 
a pound at least about the altar; 
and two before the image of the 
Blessed Mary. At matins the same, 
and six besides, on the elevation 
before the relics and crucifix, and 
the images there placed; and on 
the chandelier ‘corona’ before the 
step, five of half a pound at least. 
Five also are to be placed on the 
wall behind the desk for reading 
the lessons. The same is to 
be observed in all double feasts, 
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with processions, from Whitsun- 
tide to the nativity of the Blessed 
Mary.’ 

The punishment of monks guilty 
of any offence was severe, but if the 
whole convent was committing the 
same crime, as often happened, 
they escaped all harm. At the 
weekly chapter an accuser would 
often stand up and say, ‘I accuse 
Brother —— of . The ac- 
cused monk made no answer, but 
at once left his seat and advanced to 
the abbot, bowing. The accuser 
then simply stated his charge. If 
guilty, the accused man at onceasked 
pardon, and confessed his fault. If 
not guilty, he replied that he did 
not remember to have done what 
Brother affirmed. The accuser 
bowed and returned to his seat, and 
then called the witnesses. A re- 
primanded monk stood in a central 
place in the room, called ‘ the 
judgment,’ and when the final 
sentence was pronounced he bowed 
and retired to his seat. If con- 


demned to receive discipline, the 
culprit was sometimes stripped to 


the waist, seated in a chair, and 
then beaten with a rod. During 
the discipline the monks hung 
down their heads. A hand bell, 
according to Du Cange, was some- 
times hung behind the delinquent. 
For other offences convicted monks 
had to carry large lanterns for pen- 
ance, stood with arms expanded 
in the form of the cross, or sat 
down on chairs in the middle of 
the choir, walked barefoot to the 
cross, repeated penitential psalms, 
and joined in penitentiary proces- 
sions. For other offences monks 
were banished from the dinner- 
table, sent to coventry, and com- 
pelled to publicly prostrate them- 
selves. For extreme faults a keeper 
was appointed to the prisoner, and 
whenever the bell rung for divine 
service the culprit had to remain 
prostrate at the gate of the convent, 
and bow to everyone who passed. 
As the order left the church the 
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prostration was renewed, and the 
monks, as they passed their abject 
brother, said each one, ‘ Lord, have 
mercy upon you.’ After various 
disciplines at several chapters, pro- 
mise of amendment, and the inter- 
cession of his brothers, the offender 
was at last pardoned. In some 
cases a monk was sent to board at 
another convent for a certain term. 
In the lesser excommunications the 
offenders had to fast on bread and 
water purposely defiled, or were kept 
in church during dinner till the 
abbot sent the prior to summon 
them. 

Among the amusements of the 
monks we must include the Feast 
of Fools and the Feast of Asses, 
when there was much noisy buf- 
foonery and inconsistent horse-play, 
and they acted those religious plays 
which presented vivid pictures of 
Biblical events to the eyes of the 
poor. Inthese representations the 
monks’ pent-up minds found, as it 
were, a secret way to the drama. 

And now, after these brief scenes 
of monkish life, let us end with the 
last scene of all that ends !*‘ this 
strange, eventful history.’ At the 
death of a monk the news of the 
event was at once forwarded to all 
neighbouring religious houses, of 
whatever order. The body was 
at once washed and clothed in the 
hood, cloak, and cowl, and carried 
to the church, the bearers singing 
psalms, and the bell tolling. There 
was no great delay abont the funeral 
ceremonies; he was usually buried 
the day he died, after mass and be- 
fore dinner. If it was found difficult 
to keep up the psalm-singing, the 
body was buried almost imme- 
diately. 

The ceremonies observed during 
the day’s vigil were numerous. A 
cross was placed at the head of the 
corpse, and lighted tapers stood at 
the head and feet ; on the breast was 
a chalice of wax or silver; the body 
was anointed on a stone table in 
the infirmary, and it was censed by 
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the deacon. The abbot absolved 
the corpse after a sermon to the 
chapter, silence was preserved in 
the cloister, the grave and corpse 
were sprinkled with holy water, and 
a written absolution was placed on 
the breast of the deceased. 

And so passed away the poor bro- 
ther, in most cases only too well 
rid of this tearful and miserable 
world, and of an enslaved and un- 
natural if not an altogether wasted 
life. 

Whatever were the vices of those 
great armies of celibates who fought 
the battle of the Church during the 
Middle Ages, whatever their ambi- 
tion, voluptuousness, gluttony, and 
avarice, their greatest enemy must 
own that we owe them much for the 
learning they hoarded, the education 
they encouraged, the charity they 
displayed, and the buildings they 
reared. Who can stand up and say 
that the builders of such churches 
as York Minster and Salisbury Ca- 
thedral were mere half-transmuted 
Pagans? Was there no worship of 
the soul in the men who reared that 
pile and raised those towers—who 
hollowed those cloisters and carved 
those altars ? 

It is not for us to point out the 
faults of those men. Who are we, 
to judge of their vices or their sins ? 
It is a sufficient proof that the mo- 
nastic system was a necessary phase 
of Christianity that the monastic 
system existed. It was not the 
finger of a poor monk that could 
stop the rolling world. These con- 
vents were the fortresses of piety ; 
their system was the reaction of 
sword-law, violence, and rapine. 
St. Bernard and King John, Ro- 
chester and Penn, St. Paul and 
Tiberius, Wesley and Wilkes, such 
are the typified reactions of every 
age. The very pastimes of these 
men were useful to ourselves. From 
the madness of alchemy sprang 
modern chemistry; from the dreams 
of astrology the certainties of astro- 
nomy. Faraday and Chaucer’s 
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‘Cheat with the Alembec,’ Ga- 
leotti and Newton, had still some- 
thing in common. To the monks’ 
scholastic theology we owe the pre- 
servation of Aristotle; and the la- 
bours of their copiers saved Homer 
and Plato from the fate of Ennius 
and Sappho. Their ideal was too 
perfect for our nature yet. They 
were the first missionaries and the 
first colonisers—the defenders of 
the serf, the educators of the poor. 
The monk and the knight were 
necessary phases of a civilisation 
dangerous and ridiculous only when 
their use was past. Every nation 
has given its art some peculiar at- 
tribute of divinity. That of the 
Mexican was terror, that of the 
Greek beauty, of the Egyptian re- 
pose, of the Assyrian power, of the 
monks love. Their faults were of 
their age. We should no more 
complain of St. Bernard preaching 
the crusade than we should of Eliza- 
beth filling her prisons with the 
Jesuits, of Cromwell burning the 
priest, or Calvin drowning the Ana- 
baptist. 

For the majority of honest monks 
the convent was no doubt the whole 
world, and the cathedral a threshold 
of heaven. On that high altar, 
fifty years before, they had made 
their vow, by that altar they knelt 
on the eve of death; those huge 
windows, like the blazoned doors 
of Paradise, had cast on their choir- 
books half a century of light and 
shadow. By this shrine they knelt 
the day when Brother Jerome died. 
In that cloister they used to pace 
together, and the greenest spot in 
the garth is where he lies, waiting for 
his old comrades in good works. 
Those great bells in the tower for 
them had the voices of friends. 

Let us be satisfied by owning, 
then, that the monks were, after all, 
good and bad like other men, and 
that they led a more varied and 
useful life than has been generally 
imagined. It could not have been 
a wholly dissolute and selfish class 
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from which such men as Chaucer’s 
good parson sprang. When we 
read of the dregs of the convent, 
let us not forget those beautiful 
lines which paint a man who might 
have been a friend of Goldsmith’s 
honest vicar. 


A good man ther was of religioun, 

That was a poure persone of a town : 

But rich he was of holy thought and werk. 

He was also a lerned man, a clerk, 

That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche. 

Benigne he was, and wonder dilligent, 

And in adversite ful patient. 

ee was his parish, and houses fer ason- 

er, 

But he ne left nought for no rain ne 
thonder, 

In sickenesse and in mischief to visite 

The ferrest in his parish, moche and lite. 

Upon his fete, and in his hand a staf, 
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This noble ensample to his shepe he yaf, 

That first he wrought and afterwards he 
taught. 

He was a shepherd and no mercenarie, 

And though he holy were, and vertuous, 

He was to sinful men not dispitious, 

Ne of his speche dangerous ne digne, 

But in his learning discrete and benigne. 

To drawen folk to heaven, with fairenesse, 

By good example was his besinesse : 

But it were any persone obstinat, 

What so he were of highe or low estat, 

Him wolde he snibben sharply for the 
nones, 

A better priest I trowe that nowther non 
is. 

He waited after no pompe ne reverence, 

Ne maked him no spiced conscience, 

But Cristes love, and his apostles twelve, 

HE TAUGHT, BUT FIRST HE FOLOWED IT 
HIMSELVE. 


WwW. &. 
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THE BUKOWINA. 
AN HISTORICAL STUDY. 
By E. Kinny. 


N the 4th of October 1875 
the centenary of the union 
of the Bukowina with Aus- 
tria was celebrated in _ that 
province. The real date of the 
union was the 7th of May, but 
the celebration was deferred in 
order that the opening of the new 
university, which has just been 
founded at Czernowitz, the capital 
of the Bukowina, might take place 
at the same time. It was hoped 
that the Emperor Francis Joseph 
woald assist at the ceremony, but 
unfortunately his loyal subjects in 
that remote province could not be 
gratified in this respect; yet the 
opening of the latest German uni- 
versity, a beacon in the midst of 
the deep mental darkness iu which 
the nations of the East are still 
shrouded, attracted the attention 
of many to a land whose name has 
hitherto seldom been heard by an 
Englishman. 

Years ago some of our eccentric 
countrymen used to find a strange 
pleasure in standing on a triplex 
confiniwm near a wretched village 
of Moldavia—namely, the boundaries 
of the three empires of Turkey, 
Russia, and Austria—and in so doing 
thetip of onefootrested on the Buko- 
wina. Later, English engineers 
were employed in the construction 
of the railroad; but the learned were 
almost strangers to the province, 
though it offers an inexhaustible 
mine to the student. Nowhere else 
is a spot of earth to be found in 
which representatives of so many 
nationalities, adherents of so many 
religions, and men in every stage of 
civilisation dwell together in ex- 
emplary peace, and no country is 
richer in every variety of landscape 
and geological formation. The 
treeless plains with numerous 
pools of stagnant water between the 


Dniester and the Pruth, and the 
gloomy, boundless primeval forests 
of Luczyna; the pleasant undu- 
lating country about Suczawa, and 
the wildly romantic valley of the 
Putna; the fruitful and well-culti- 
vated valley of the Sereth, and the 
dreary rocky deserts of the Raren 
and Dzumalen ; the chain of chalk 
mountains in the north, and the 
extinct volcano of Ouschor in the 
south, present contrasts such as it 
would be impossible to find else- 
where in so small a space. A mi- 
crocosm of the south-east and 
middle of Europe, the Bukowina 
has no history of its own; yet for 
fifteen hundred years it has been 
the vestibule to the arena in which 
have been fought out the greatest 
historical struggles and revolutions. 
Its present name is not older than 
its dependence on Austria, being 
derived from the impenetrable 
beech—in German ‘ buchen’—forests 
which covered the country at the 
time of its annexation; but the 
names of bygone races and bygone 
heroes have resounded often enough 
in its valleys. 

It is an error shared by many 
historians, who only study books, 
not countries and peoples, to sup- 
pose that the wild hordes, who 
penetrated from Central Asia over 
the Pontine plains into the heart of 
Europe, followed the course of the 
Danube. It is true the great river 
is nature’s highway, cut through 
the Hercynian forests and the Car- 
pathian mountains; but for the wild 
tribes on horseback it presented a 
hindrance, even after the Roman 
emperors, from Octavianus to Tra- 
janus, had constructed a road along 
its banks. The swamps and nu- 
merous tributaries on its left bank 
prevented their advances, and thus 
the tide of invaders was turned 
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aside and induced to pass through 
the valleys of the Pontine river, 
to the Bukowina. On the Hun- 
garian frontier some breaches exist 
in the wall of mountains, extending 
from the Jablunka Pass in Aus- 
trian Silesia, down to the Rothe 
Thurm Pass in Transylvania. The 
Hungarian district of Marmaros 
is rich in the most beautiful land- 
scapes; but the mountains are low 
in comparison to the Carpathians 
in Transylvania, and the valleys 
easy to traverse. The whole terri- 
tory of the Dniester and that of 
the Theiss are only separated by 
inconsiderable heights, and the 
valley of the Bistritza leads from 
the Bukowina into the land of the 
Saxons in Transylvania. Of all 
the Asiatic tribes which penetrated 
into Europe, the Mongolian and 
a few German and Sclavonian, were 
almost the only ones who resisted 
the temptation of passing into the 
Hungarian plain by the Marmaros; 
but all, whether they went to the 


Baltic, or Hungary, traversed the 
Bukowina—all left traces of their 
passage through the land, for the 
most part in blood and ruins. 

The oldest inhabitants of the 
province, known to history, were 
the Scythians—the ‘King’s Scy- 


thians’ as Herodotus calls them— 
who led a nomadic life on the plain 
between the Pruth and the Dniester, 
and in the broad and fertile valley 
of the Sereth. Among the Scy- 
thians were small numbers of 
Getee and Daci, whose chief seat 
was south of the Ister. In the 
second century B.c. the Bastarna, 
a branch of the Teutonic Suevi, 
swept down like a wild storm from 
the Carpathians towards the south- 
east, but were defeated by the 
Getz: and Daci in the hilly coun- 
try of the Bukowina. The Teutons 
had already driven the Celts into 
Pannonia, and they in their turn 
had thence invaded the Balkan 
peninsula. The Getew and Daci, 
who gradually became one people, 
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moved north of the Ister. The 
struggle between them and the 
Bastarne, which was decided in 
the Bukowina, ended by the estab- 
lishment of the Dacian kingdom, 
whose centre was present Transyl- 
vania, where on the slopes of the 
steep Muntschel mountains, in the 
midst of almost impenetrable 
forests, ruins of Dacian castles 
are still to be found. Shortly be- 
fore the Christian era, the Roman 
eagles were carried across the Ister, 
and at the end of the next century 
all Dacia was a Roman province, 
The Gete and Daci belonged to 
the Illyro-Thracian group (not, as 
is sometimes supposed, to the Cel- 
tic, or even the Teutonic race), 
whose near relationship to the Pe- 
lasgi (the old Greeks and Romans) 
was already recognised by the 
authors of antiquity, and can be 
proved from the remains of their 
language in Albania, ‘Acerrima 
proximorum odia.’ The Lllyrians 
and Daci offered the most desperate 
resistance to the Romans; fortress 
after fortress Octavianus had to 
storm in the land of the Japydi, 
and from forest to forest, morass to 
morass, the Daci under their king, 
Decebalus, fought to the end, till, 
when all was lost, they chose 
at last to commit suicide rather 
than surrender. Only the dregs 
of the people remained and were 
mixed with the Sclavic Scythians 
who had been subjected by them, 
and the Celts, who partly driven 
upwards from the Danube by the 
Romans, and from the Carpathians 
into the Sarmatic plain by the 
Bastarne, met together in the 
Bukowina and became an element 
in the formation of the Polish and 
Roumanian races. A certain simi- 
larity in the character of the 
French and Poles is unmistakable, 
and in one of the oldest Polish 
documents, a deed of gift to the 
monastery of Mogilno, the places 
and villages are all mentioned 
by Celtic names. The common 
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language of the Roumanian people— 
that used in official circles is an 
invention of the last century, and 
only understood by those who have 
learnt it at school—consists of 
about 3,000 words, among which I 
have found 500 from the Celtic, 
1,500 from the Sclavic, at the most 
500 from the Latin, or rather the 
lingua romana rustica, and 200 to 
300 German roots. 

How far in the new direction the 
limits of the Roman empire ex- 
tended cannot be exactly deter- 
mined; but it is certain that at 
least the land south of the wild, ra- 
pid Hierasos (Pruth), and thus, of 
course, the Bukowina, was a Ro- 
man province, acquainted with the 
blessings and curses of that 
form of civilisation. But at the 
moment when the world-wide 
empire had reached the summit of 
its power, the migration of nations 
began by which the most powerful 
of ali States was overthrown. The 


Chinese and Uigurs, a tribe of the 
Turks, later, after they had appeared 


in Europe, called Kumanes, had 
driven the Hiungnu Turks, called in 
Europe, Avars, towards the west, 
and the Avars, on their side, obliged 
the Huns to retreat to the Ural 
mountains ; while the Goths—who, 
according to the testimony of Chi- 
nese annals, inhabited the banks of 
the Jaxartes (Syrdaryar), and as 
Jormandes, himself a Goth, says 
dwelt to the east of the Caspian 
Sea, till within thirty years B.c.— 
were driven by the Huns towards 
Europe, where they passed along 
the north shore of the Pontus, and 
compelled the Sarmatian Jazyges to 
retreat up the river. These Jazyges 
—who must not be confounded with 
the descendants of the Kumanes 
bearing that name, and living to this 
dayin Hungary, between the Danube 
and the Theiss, Jaszok being Mag- 
yar for ‘archer’—passed through 
the Bukowina into the Hungarian 
plain, drove the Bastarne and Daci 
into the Carpathians, and subjected 
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the Sclavic Chorwati (Mountain 
Sclaves) living in the southern 
slopes of the High Tatra. The 
Alans, also Sarmatians, soon fol- 
lowed the Jazyges into the Buko- 
wina, then, riding across Poland, 
were not long before they brought 
the Sclaves living near the Baltic 
under their yoke. The Sclaves, 
strengthened by numbers of tribes 
related to them, set the Vandals 
and Burgundians in motion, and 
these two Teutonic races roused the 
Marcomanni, Quadi, and Lygii from 
their long rest, and they, allied 
with the Jazyges, Bastarne, and 
other German tribes, crossed the 
Danube 176 A.D. 

- About fifty years after the end of 
the Marcomanni war, the Goths— 
who did not come from the Baltic, as 
is so often maintained, but from the 
Pontus Euxinus as shown above— 
gained possession of former Dacia, 
which name had been given to 
Moesia, and founded a flourishing 
State, whose chief town, Suozawe 
(fine meadow), now Suczava, some- 
times figures in the London share 
list. But the new civilisation, su- 
perior to the Roman in its morality, 
and Christianity, but lately intro- 
duced, were soon destroyed by the 
Huns, in whose train were pro- 
bably remains of the Jazyges. Ra- 
pidly and irresistibly the Huns pe- 
netrated to the Campis Catalaunici, 
and just as rapidly they retreated 
to the Dnieper and Don after their 
defeat. The Ostrogoths were then 
again masters of Dacia; but their 
numbers were small, and their rule 
over the Bukowina was often suc- 
cessfully disputed by the Gejudi. 
The few remains of the Daco-Ro- 
mans passed from their almost in- 
accessible fastnesses among the Car- 
pathians into the hilly land of the 
Bukowina, and from north and east 
Sclavonians poured into the deserted 
plains. Almost imperceptibly they 
gradually filled them with villages 
and hamlets, and then possessed 
themselves of the higher country. 
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But scarcely was the desert again 
populated when a terrible swarm of 
riders, the Avars, filled the Buko- 
wina and the Marmaros on their 
way into the Hungarian plains; the 
kingdom of the Gejudi was over- 
thrown, and these wild riders pene- 
trated to the Elbe and the Adriatic. 
After the death of the powerful 
Khan Bajan this new kingdom was 
divided, and only Hungary, the 
Bukowina, and Roumania were 
subject to the Avars, tillin the year 
500 the Huns, under the name of 
Bulgarians (buailcaic; river folk) 
again pushed forward from the 
Don to the Bukowina, and, being 
incorporated with the Sclavonians, 
gradually penetrated into Pannonia 
and Moesia. The remnant of the 
Avars, as peaceful traders, carried 
on the intercourse between East and 
West, partly by the Danube, partly 
vid the Bukowina, till Charlemagne 
completely destroyed them. The 


two monks, Cyrillos and Methodios, 
had introduced Caristianity into the 


country ; but another advance of the 
Asiatic hordes took place about this 
period, and for the second time it 
was utterly destroyed in the Buko- 
wina. 

The Turkish Uses and Kumanes 
drove the Petshenegi (Pecinati or 
Bisseni) from the Ural to the Don, 
and in 869, according to the Scla- 
vonian chronicler Nestor, for the 
first time the Petshenegi stood 
before the gates of Kiev. In 915 
they attacked the town for the 
second time, and drove the Magyars, 
also a Turanian (Finnish Turkish) 
tribe, to Atel K6z, the country be- 
tween the Pruth and Sereth. Soon 
afterwards the Kumanes and Cha- 
zars—i.e. those Magyars who had 
never left the Caucasus — again 
attacked the Petshenegi, who ob- 
liged the Magyars to go higher up 
the rivers into the Bukowina. The 
great power of the Bulgarian king- 
dom, which extended to present 
Galicia and Mount Matra, compelled 
the remains of the Asiatic tribes on 
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the Lower Danube to take refuge 
together in the Bukowina, and at 
the foot of the Carpathian moun- 
tains they encountered the Scla. 
vonians of the Russian branch—now 
called Little Russians, Ruthenians, 
or Russinians, in distinction to the 
Great Russians or Muscovites—as 
they fled before the Normans, who 
from Novgorod continued their con- 
quering march towards the south. 
This mixed multitude of people— 
in which, however, the Magyars 
greatly predominated—now poured 
through the Carpathian passes into 
the Marmaros and the Hungarian 
plains on the one side, and on the 
other through the Bistritza valley 
into Transylvania as far as the 
sources of the Maros and Aluta, 
Twelve years later the Magyars had 
penetrated to the Leitha, and had 
even extended their rule to the 
Enns; but after the defeats at Merse- 
burg and on the Lechfeld they would 
utterly have disappeared like so 
many other Asiatic hordes, if Ste- 
phen I. had not embraced Christi- 
anity, and in 1000 obtained the 
crown of Hungary. 

This triumph closed the long 
series of migrations; the States 
in the middle of Europe assumed a 
more settled form, and the changes 
in the nationalities were no longer 
accomplished by storm, but slowly, 
like the development of a plant. Un- 
fortunately these changes brought 
no rest to the Bukowina and the 
neighbouring countries. The strug- 
gle of the Hungarian kings with 
the Magyar nobles, who still re- 
mained heathens, and the Petshe- 
negi drove a number of fugitives 
into the Bukowina, from whence 
plundering raids were continually 
made into Hungary. In order to 
conquer Transylvania, and to pro- 
tect their territories against the 
plunderers, the Hungarian kings 
invited German colonists into the 
land, and thus began the great 
German exodus, which lasted two 
hundred years, and was accom- 
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panied by such great results in the 
civilisation of their adopted coun- 
try, the emigration to North Ame- 
rica and Australia being the nearest 
approach to it in these days. Char- 
lemagne had been the first to send 
Germans into Hungary, namely, 
Franks, whose descendants, the 
so-called Moor Peasants, in the 
Comitat of Wieselburg, are still liv- 
ing, and are distinguished in man- 
ners and dialect from the neigh- 
bouring Germans, who belong to 
the Suabian branch. In the retinue 
of the Bavarian princess who be- 
came the wife of Stephen I. a 
number of German knights had 
come to Hungary, and by their help 
the king defeated the rebellious 
Magyar nobles and exterminated 
them. The present Hungarian aris- 
tocracy is almost entirely of German 
or Sclavonian extraction. In at- 
tendance on the knights were some 
peasants, who founded the colony 
of Szathmar Nemethi, the oldest 
Hungarian town, intended to guard 
the frontier against the wild hordes 


coming through the Szamos valley 


and from the Bukowina. In the 
meantime the freeholders in Ger- 
many gradually became serfs under 
the nobility and the Church ; and in 
the twelfth century a heavy yoke 
oppressed the peasants, who, espe- 
cially in the north-west, could not 
forget their old freedom, and strove 
hard to free themselves from their 
fetters. 

In 1135 the sea flooded a great 
part of Flanders, Holland, and Zea- 
land; and the population, thus de- 
prived of all shelter and property, 
received invitations on all sides, 
being renowned for their courage 
and industry. They settled in 
Lower Saxony, in the flat country 
which the Obotrites had been dis- 
possessed of, and in a part of Thu- 
ringia, Old records also prove that 
some of them went to England 
to help to defend the frontiers 
against the Scotch and Welsh, and 
in Hungary against the Petshenegi 
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and the Kumanes. Their example 
roused the old German taste for 
wandering. The Saxons who after 
the massacre of Verden were sent 
as slaves to Charlemagne’s estates, 
situated where Luxemburg now 
is, did not forget their old love 
of freedom, and joined the expedi- 
tion to the East. The Crusaders 
spread a report of Hungary as the 
land of wonders, where German 
settlers were not bound beneath 
the iron rule of knights, but were 
freemen. The name of Hungary 
soon became a magic word, as 
powerful as America in our own 
days. It was the land of promise 
for thousands, from whence the 
star of hope shone forth into other 
countries. Down to the present 
hour the song of the emigrants in 
the twelfth century is still sung by 
the Flemish peasants of Brabant : 

Haer bostland willen wy reiden, 

Haer bostland willen wy mée 

Al over die groene heiden, 

Frisch over die heiden ; 

Daer ist een betere stée. 


(‘To the East we will ride, to the 
East we will go, all over the green 
heaths, fresh over the heaths; there 
is a better lot for us.’) 

Even in these days, when an 
Englishman listens to the harvest 
songs in the Zips, at the southern 
foot of the highest Carpathians, or 
in ‘ The land under the Forest,’ one 
of the Saxon districts of Transyl- 
vania, he seems to hear the lan- 
guage of the oldest Anglo-Saxon 
documents; and the students from 
the Moselle and the Aluta (Trans- 
sylvania), when they meet in the 
German universities, find that the 
dialects of both their countries 
have a wonderful similarity. 

The settlers found a wilderness— 
desertum, as it is called in the few re- 
cords preserved from that time. As 
far as the eye could reach the land 
was covered with an impenetrable 
forest, with nowhere a trace of 
human work, except here and there 
a mound raised over some hero of 
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old; or on a steep mountain the 
ruins of walls. But the sinewy 
arms of these pioneers of civilisa- 
tion soon changed this dreary de- 
sert into a fruitful land; they 
cleared the woods, dammed up the 
rapid devastating rivers, planted 
vines on the hills, and extracted 
from the bowels of the mountains 
their treasures of rich ores and salt. 
Soon villages and fortified towns 
arose, and the flood of German 
emigration set more and more to- 
wards the East, especially after 
Hungary and Poland had been de- 
solated by the Mongols. The Ger- 
mans soon ruled in all the towns 
of Hungary, Poland, and Wester 

Russia, as far as Kiev and Nov- 
gorod; while even in Dalmatia, as 
low down as Ragusa, traces of 
Saxon colonies are still to be found. 
The wonderful prosperity of the 
German colonies has the same foun- 
dations as that of the Anglo-Saxon 
in America; not only the courage 
and industry of the emigrants, 


but still more the love of order, 


which they brought with them 
from the mother country ; and their 
Protestantism, even in the twelfth 
century, accomplished these won- 
ders. Just as the English when they 
crossed the ocean introduced with 
them constitutional freedom and 
common law, so the Flandrenses, 
Saxones, and the Teutonici took 
with them to the East their muni- 
cipal statutes, principally those of 
Magdeburg and Nuremburg; and, 
besides this, they made it a condi- 
tion that all new settlers on the 
soil should pay tithes only to the 
minister chosen by the community, 
and not’to any bishop or the Pope. 
By this means the German dis- 
tricts formed an almost unlimited 
autonomy. The ministers were 
wealthy enough to send their chil- 
dren to the German universities, 
and to travel through Europe; and 
education among the colonists was 
soon in advance of that in the 
mother country. The blows of the 
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hammer with which Luther nailed 
his theses to the Wittenberg church, 
found an echo wherever Germans 
lived. With incredible rapidity the 
new doctrines spread in all the 
German colonies, and the Hunga- 
rian and Polish nobility followed 
the example of the burghers. But 
Lutheranism, with its strictly mo- 
narchical and, at the same time, 
democratic character, did not re. 
commend itself long to the nobility, 
for ever at war with the Crown, 
and tyrannising over the peasantry, 
all the less, perhaps, as the younger 
sons of aristocratic houses had 
hitherto been provided for by the 
higher dignities in the Church, 
The Catholic reaction quickly fol- 
lowed ; the result of their triumph 
being the oppression of the Ger. 
mans who remained true to Pro. 
testantism. Nobility and Jesuits fra- 
ternised against them, and through 
the Thirty Years War they had 
lost their support in the mother 
country. The Germans were exter. 
minated or robbed of their rights, 
agriculture declined, the towns 
were ruined, and the monarchical 
power sank rapidly with their pros- 
perity, so that, no longer held in 
check, the turbulent nobility took 
the sword in hand, and might was 
right. In the place of the Ger- 
mans, Jews, who were only traders, 
and neither artisans, warriors, nor 
agriculturists, filled the towns and 
villages, and thus the destruction 
of Poland and Hungary was in- 
evitable. 

The great German triumph, more 
glorious than any conquest accom- 
plished by the sword, affected the 
Bukowina but slightly. In 1211 
King Andreas Il. of Hungary 
invited the Teutonic Order into 
Burzen-land, the fertile plain north 
of Cronstadt in Transylvania, and 
into the Bukowina. Soon a num- 
ber of castles were built for pro- 
tection against the wild heathen 
Kumanes; and among them proud 
Marienburg in Transylvania, which 
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served as a model for that Marien- 
burg which later was the capital of 
the Duchy of Prussia, and stood on 
the bank of the Nogat. The Order 
drew colonists from Germany, 
especially from Thuringia, where 
its Grand Master, Hermann von 
Salza, was born, and extended 
their possessions to the Danube and 
Dniester, trying to make them- 
selves independent of the Hunga- 
rian crown and to turn all the 
peasants into serfs—both those they 
had subjected and the emigrants. 
Disputes naturally arose under such 
circumstances, and in 1226 the 
Order was induced to withdraw to 
Prussia. During the short time of 
their presence within the territories 
of the crown of St. Stephan, the 
Order had almost exterminated the 
Petshenegi and Kumanes, driving 
what remained of them into the 
high mountains, where in East 
Transylvania and the south-west of 
the Bukowina they are living at 
the present day, as Szeklers (Siculi) 
or Szango-Magyars. The assertion 
that the Szeklers are a Magyar 
race, which the kings of the 
Arpad family transplanted into their 
present abode to protect the fron- 
tier against the Bisseni (Petshe- 
negi) and Kumanes, is one of those 
fables convenues so often to be found 
in history books. Not a syllable 
of any document confirms this 
statement; on the contrary, the 
Hungarian chroniclers prove that 
the Szeklers were ‘in moribus 
severiores’ than the Magyars, and 
‘in divisione agri ceteris Hungaris 
multum differre videantur.’ The 
anonymous Notarius Regis Bele 
says: ‘Siculi qui primo erant 
populi Athile regis.’ 

The Szeklers are remains of the 
Petshenegi who joined the Huns 
and Magyars in their wars. In 
Transylvania the colonies founded 
by the Tentonic Order are still in 
existence; but those in the Bu- 
kowina, with the strongholds of 
Niamtz and Zezin, were utterly 
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destroyed, so that every trace of 
their fate is wanting. 

On the other hand, in consequence 
of the persecutions they endured 
from the first disorderly army of 
the Crusaders, many Jews (Ash- 
kenasi) from the Rhine fled to 
Bohemia, and, finding no _protec- 
tion there, they sought it in Hun- 
gary and Poland, from whence by 
degrees they reached the Bukowina, 
and here they found their brethren 
who had fled from Spain to the 
East. These two branches of the 
Jewish nation are frequently to be 
found living in the East side by side; 
but each branch avoids all inter- 
course with the other even more 
than with the ‘Gojim’ or Gentiles. 
Not only their religions rites, bu‘ 
their features and their morality 
are different—physical dirt is ati 
that they have in common. The 
Sephardim are like a fallen aristo- 
cracy; the Ashkenasi like freed 
slaves. I believe they are two 
races of different blood. In time 
they were joined by the Caraites, 
who reject the Talmud as heretical 
and live strictly according to the 
Pentateuch. The destruction of 
the Armenian kingdom by the 
Turks caused a migration of Ar- 
menians into the Carpathian lands, 
where they were welcomed as 
valiant warriors and active traders. 
Later the oppressions to which 
they were subjected in South 
Russia under the Tartar yoke led 
to a further migration of this 
nation. 

But in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century a wild stream of 
invaders again poured through the 
Bukowina into the plains of Poland, 
which was soon changed by the 
Mongolians into a desert inundated 
with blood, till on the Wahlstatt 
near Liegnitz they were defeated 
and driven back. This victory 
ought not to be attributed to 
the Poles; for, although Silesia 
then belonged to Poland, the 
brave miners from the Riesen- 
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gebirge in that province, who 
offered such heroic resistance, were 
exclusively Germans, mostly from 
the Harz mountains, where their 
silver mines were a model for all 
the world, so that they were even 
employed in our own tin mines 
in Cornwall and in the quicksilver 
mines of Castille. The Mongolians 
retreated through Hungary, and, 
having devastated that country, 
passed through the Bukowina into 
Russia. 

It has long become almost a 
dogma that the gypsies are Hin- 
doos driven from their homes by 
Timur in 1399, and that they came 
to Europe in the train of the Mon- 
golians between 1417 and 1438. 
I cannot accept this hypothesis, 
for I consider the gypsies as iden- 
tical with the Sigynni of Herodotus. 
Simeon Simeonis mentions gypsies 
in Cyprus in 1332; and old Slovenian 
records of Vlad II. and Mirtza, 


Vojvods of Wallachia, speak of 
presents made by the gypsies in 


1386 and 1387. 

The twelve groups of the gypsies 
have adopted words from all the 
languages they heard in their 
wanderings; but all twelve dialects 
contain numerous Greek words, 
that language having exercised the 
most decisive influence in the for- 
mation of the gypsy speech. The 
first European home of the gypsies 
must have been a land in which 
Greek was spoken; in my opinion 
it was ancient Thracia, in which 
Herodotus found the Sigynni, ‘a 
nation differing from the Thracians.’ 
Even in the last century the dis- 
trict between Philippopel and Aby- 
dos was most thickly peopled with 
gypsies; and a few years ago Pro- 
fessor Miklosich discovered several 
of their retreats in North Albania, 
where, uninfluenced by the neigh- 
bouring peoples, they had preserved 
their peculiarities. The Bukowina 
is one of the few countries where 
gypsies have permanent settlements. 

The Mongolian invasion put an 
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end to the Grand Duchy of Kiev, 
and Galicia and Lodomeria at the 
same time broke off their connection 
with Russia. For a long time 
these two duchies were the bone 
of contention between Hungary, 
Lithuania, and Poland, but at last 
they were united to Poland. A 
violent colonisation now began; 
the estates fell into the hands of 
the Polish nobility, and with the 
greatest cruelty the Greek Catholic 
Ruthenians were compelled to 
become Roman Catholics. The 
consequence was that great numbers 
of the Ruthenians emigrated to 
North Hungary and the valleys of 
the Pruth, Sereth, Suczava, and 
Bistritza, and, with the help of 
these emigrants, the Roumanians, 
who had ascended from the Mar. 
maros into the Moldava valley, 
succeeded in founding the princi- 
pality of Moldavia, which at first 
consisted only of the land between 
the Dniester and the Bistritza; 
that is, the present Bukowina. 
For the first time after long cen- 
turies of desolation and misery from 
the fall of the Gothic kingdom, 
prosperity once more dawned upon 
the Bukowina. The youthful State 
soon grew powerful in the north 
and south under ‘ Kara Bogdan’ 
(the Black Stephan), as the Sclavo- 
nians called him, or ‘Stefan cel 
mare’ according to the Roumanians, 
and defeated the Poles, Turks, 
Hungarians, and Cossacks. But 
even in things pertaining to peace 
‘Old Stephan’ was great; he 
encouraged Armenians to settle in 
great numbers in the land, giving 
them wise laws and treating them 
justly. But he was like the light- 
ning— illuminating all for a moment, 
only to disappear and leave dark- 
ness behind. What he did was 
undone by his successors, and the 
young State soon fell into decadence. 

The counter-reformation brought 
about an important alteration in 
the ethnographical map of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire by at 
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tracting from the German pro- 
vinces of Austria, which had 
become almost entirely Protestant, 
a stream of emigrants to the Hast. 
A few of these penetrated to the 
Bukowina; and some of the old 
Norman Boyars who had fled from 
the massacres of the Czar Ivan IV. 
also settled here, though the greater 
part of them took refuge at the 
mouth of the Petshora, almost 
constantly blockaded with ice, 
where their descendants still live 
as woodcutters, but are slowly 
dying out and giving place to 
Russians. The conquests of the 
Osmans, by which the Servians, 
Croatians, Kutzo-Vlachs from 
Macedonia, Bulgarians, Clemen- 
tines (Roman Catholic Arnauts), 
and other races were driven to the 
north, had but little effect on the 
Bukowina, as few of these fugi- 
tives settled there. It was now in 
name a Turkish province, but in 
reality the battle-field on which 
Turks and Poles measured their 
strength, or the rebellious Hos- 
podar defied his Mussulman op- 
ressor; while, not unfrequently, 
it was the inhabitants themselves 
who, united under some lawless 
chiefs, marched against the town 
of Suczava, massacred the Hos- 
podar with wife and child, and 
then desolated the land wherever 
they could. But even worse than 
war was the so-called peace—the 
horrible, enervating, destructive rule 
of the natives in the name of the 
Sultan’s representative. Every page 
in the history of those times tells 
of unspeakable horrors, murders, 
and depravity. All the bonds of a 
people, the ties of a family, were 
dissolved, and every man’s hand 
was against his brother. But while 
this dreadful night was spread over 
the land, suddenly the morning 
dawned by Austria’s taking pos- 
session of it. 

The annexation of the Bukowina 
is one of the few successful achieve- 
ments of Austrian diplomacy; it 
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was like a revival of the extin- 
guished spirit of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, no less celebrated as diplo- 
matist and statesman than as 
general, At that time, two lines 
of policy, opposed to each other, 
prevailed at the Austrian Court. 
The Empress Maria Theresa pre- 
served the old traditions and the 
old hatreds ; while her son Joseph, 
in alliance with Prussia, sought to 
extend and strengthen Austria. 
The son triumphed, and Maria 
Theresa suffered the partition of 
Poland, certainly not without a 
protest against it, in such simple 
heart-stirring words as do all 
honour to the Imperial lady. 
Halicz (Galicia), Viodomir (Lodo- 
meria), and Pocutia fell to Austria; 
but between the new provinces and 
Transylvania the northern part of 
Moldavia interposed like a wedge. 
Russia was continually advancing 
nearer and nearer to the eastern 
frontier of Hungary; and the 
danger was imminent that she 
would march into the heart of 
Hungary by the same route that 
the savage hordes from Asia had 
formerly made use of. To close 
this passage became a_ political 
necessity, added to which Joseph II. 
had embraced Prince Eugene’s 
grand idea, which to this day 
remains undeveloped, namely, to 
transform the possessions of the 
House of Hapsburg, consisting of 
a conglomerate of States, only 
united in the person of the sove- 
reign, into one great State. With 
this aim in view, Hungary had to 
be restrained in her independence ; 
Transylvania had been separated 
from her for more than a century 
and a half; Croatia has always 
inclined more towards Vienna than 
Pesth; Galicia was gained; but 
still there was the gap between Po- 
cutia and Transylvania; only wher. 
this was filled up, could the great 
Sclavo-German boa-constrictor en- 
circle the Magyars. The possession 
of the Bukowina to form a glacis 
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between the loyal Ruthenians and 
the loyal Saxons and Roumanians 
was therefore of the greatest im- 
portance to Austria, and when in 
1768 the Russo-Turkish war began 
an opportunity offered for annexing 
it. Prussia pretended to acquiesce 
in the plan of resistance to Russia’s 
advance proposed by Joseph II., 
but he soon found that he had been 
betrayed by the Berlin Court. 
Moreover, the Russians gained 
victory after victory over the 
Turks, to the great joy of the 
pious empress, who rejoiced in 
the overthrow of the unbelievers, 
but to the grief of her son. The 
generals of the Czarina Catherine 
were, it is true, deplorable strate- 
gists, but the Turkish pachas were 
still worse. Frederick II. called 
it the ‘War of the blind against 
the one-eyed.’ Things happened 
which read more like fables than 
facts; for instance, the surrender 
of Chotin, the strongest fortress 
in the East, to eight Cossacks. On 
the 6th of July, 1771, Joseph II. 
entered into a sacred league, offen- 
sive and defensive, with Turkey, 
guaranteeing to that Power the 
possession of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia. His mother was horrified 
at this alliance with the infidels, 
but Joseph II. acted wisely; the 
treaty was a masterpiece, as Turkey 
was bound by gratitude to Austria, 
without her having had to make 
any sacrifice, for on the 21st of 
July, 1774, the peace of Kutschuk- 
Kainardschi was signed between 
Turkey and Russia, Turkey re- 
taining the Danubian Principalities, 
the Russians giving up Moldavia. 
Scarcely had they left when the 
Austrians appeared, and quietly 
took possession of Eastern Mol- 
davia, without the slightest demon- 
stration of any kind, or even a 
proclamation being published ; the 
inhabitants could not read, and 
Russia and Prussia were to be 
kept in ignorance, as long as pos- 
sible, of this occupation of the 
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country. The Austrian ambas- 
sador, Thugut, at Constantinople, 
succeeded, by his ceaseless endea- 
vours, in giving a legal basis to 
this fait accompli, and Turkey 
resigned the country between the 
Dniester and the Bistritza ‘ volun. 
tarily’ to Austria. So at least, it 
stands in the treaty signed by M. 
Thugut and the Grand Vizier Izzed 
Mehmet Pacha: ‘ In order to give 
an unequivocal proof of friendship, 
affection, and good neighbour- 
liness, the Sublime Porte gives, 
abandons, and cedes to the Im. 
perial Court of Austria the lands 
contained between the Dniester and 
the frontiers of Pocutia, Hungary, 
and Transylvania.’ 

The country gained in such a 
remarkable manner embraced 182 
geographical square miles, but was 
in the most deplorable state. It 
was a complete desert, with but 
few inhabitants; and those few 
sunk almost to the level of the 
brute creation, without laws or 
authorities, schools or. roads. 
It was only rich in wolves, bears, 
and robbers. Sereth, formerly 
the capital, lay waste; Czer- 
nowitz was a collection of mud 
huts; Suczava a heap of ruins. 
Immediately after the occupation 
the Austrian officers introduced 
order with an iron hand, property 
became secure, and the robbers 
were exterminated. After the con- 
clusion of the treaty of the 7th of 
May, 1775, the Emperor Joseph 
displayed a power of organisation 
in the Bukowina which of itself 
would be sufficient to stamp him as 
a great sovereign. German schools 
were at once opened, roads con- 
structed, an administration organ- 
ised, courts of justice established, 
and then colonists were invited to 
settle in the country. Only a short 
time before, the Empress Maria 
Theresa had encouraged colonisa- 
tion on a large scale into Hungary 
after the Turks had been driven 
out of it. Germans were invited 
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to cultivate the lands in the south, 
and the industrious Slovacks set- 
tled in the great Hungarian plain ; 
while many South Sclaves, Bulga- 
rians, Roman Catholic Arnants 
(Clementines), who had vainly hoped 
for deliverance from the Moslem 
yoke, found their way into Hungary 
from the Balkan peninsula. In the 
Banat even some French colonies 
from Lorraine, devoted to the old 
ducal house, were scattered here 
and there, but they are now com- 
pletely Germanised. Italians and 
Spaniards also possessed some vil- 
lages there, while the Armenians 
could boast of flourishing towns. 
In all this colonisation the chief 
consideration had been to attract 
as many Roman Catholics as pos- 
sible; but Joseph II. acted.in quite 
a different spirit when he undertook 
the colonisation of Galicia, and 
especially of the Bukowina. All were 
welcome who were willing to work, 
and bound themselves to send their 
children to school. The emigrants, 
as soon as they passed the frontier, 
received money for their journey 
into the interior, were frequently 
lodged at the expense of the State, 
and, if they were poor, were sup- 
plied with food. Arrived at their 
destination, every family received 
a house with out-buildings, land, 
cattle, and fundus instructus; in 
every parish the State supported 
the schools and the priest or minis- 
ter; and during a certain number 
of years the new settlers were 
exempt from paying taxes and 
military service. Above all, they 
were subject to no seigneurs, but 
were direct subjects of the Crown. 
Even before the cession was finally 
arranged, Great Russians (Musco- 
vites) emigrated to the country in 
considerable numbers to escape the 
persecutions at home. They be- 
longed to the widespread sect of the 
Starowerzes (Old Believers), who 
protested against the changes made 
in the liturgies and other reforms in 
the orthodox Russian Church, and 
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are distinguished from the greuter 
part of the adherents of that Church 
by attaching an undue importance 
to externals, by a total want of edu: 
cation, and by great superstition; 
till now; in connection with the 
Old Russian party, they oppose all 
religious and political novelties 
with a wild and gloomy fanaticism. 
The Old Believers were divided 
into numerous sects, one of which 
—called, from its founder Philip 
(Pustoswiat), the saint of deserts, 
Philippones, Philoppowanes, or 4 
powanes—built the village of Kli- 
moutz, in the Bukowina, in 1774. 
After a few years, sixty families of 
the Lippowani, from the Black Sea, 
settled in the village of Fontina 
Alba (Bjela Kiernica), and later 
some fugitives from Russia joined 
them, among whom were many 
deserters and criminals. The Lip- 
powani, like all other emigrants, 
enjoyed entire religious liberty and 
protection for their hierarchy. 
Shortly after the occupation, the 
Szeklers — called there Szango- 
Magyars—descended from the high- 
lying valleys of the Carpathians, 
or wandered up the rivers from 
Moldavia, and founded five villages 
in the Bukowina. Saxons from 
Transylvania and the southern 
part of the Zips, the cradle of 
Hungarian mining, and even the 
so-called Gruendners, hastened to 
join them, and introduced salt- 
works and glass manufactories. 
The cruelty of the Polish and 
Hungarian nobility drove many 
thousand Ruthenians and Slovacks 
from Galicia and the Marmaros to 
the new province ; the Roumanians, 
like the Irish, rich in offspring, and 
having few wants, pushing forward 
step by step to the North. And in 
Germany, particularly among the 
Suabians—the most enlightened 
and poetic of the German races— 
the exodus across the ocean was 
stopped for a time; and the ery 
‘ Eastward!’ regained, on the Upper 
Rhine and Neckar, the irresistible 
312 
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charm it had possessed on the 
Lower Rhine and the mouths of 
the Weser and Elbe during the 
rule of the Hohenstanfens, the 
great Suabian emperors. 

German Memonites also found a 
new home in the Bukowina, and 
discharged soldiers of all the nation- 
alities in the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, as well as German, Czeck, 
and Polish officials, settled there. 
Armenian traders joined their 
countrymen who had long resided 
in the land, and gypsies came from 
Moldavia, followed by some few 
Zinzares. These Romanised Thra- 
ciansare called intheir own language 
Roumounes, by their neighbours 
Viachians or Macedo, Mavro, and, 
in derision, Kutzo-Vlachians; but by 
the Sclaves Zinzares, because, in dis- 
tinction from the Roumanians, they 
pronounce the number ‘ cince’ soft. 
Their home is Thessaly and Epirus ; 
and, as active traders and mer- 
chants, they form the chief con- 
tingent of the so-called Greek 
colonies in the European centres 
of commerce. Some few genuine 
Greeks are, however, to be found in 
the Bukowina. From the neighbour- 
ing Russian provinces a great many 
Jews arrived, as they had ‘been ex- 
posed to constant persecution ever 
since the middle of the last century. 
Finally, when, at the beginning 
of the year 50 of this century, new 
attempts were made to introduce 
German and Sclavic colonies into 
Hungary, some villages were also 
built and peopled in the Bukowina 
by Germans from North Bohemia 
of the Franconian race, and by 
Slovacks from Upper Hungary. 

Thus on the small terrain offered 
by the new province was united the 
most wonderful mixture of nations 
and religions that ever existed in 
the world. Much later than in 
other States, individual races have 
obtained a firm position in the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, and this 
is the reason that Austria is still 
behind other countries in the pro- 
cess by which ethnographical nation- 
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alities are transformed into one 
political whole, and that she is con- 
stantly shaken to her very founda- 
tions by some insignificant ebullition 
of feeling among the different na- 
tionalities under her rule. Only in 
the Bukowina the process of amal- 
gamation began and is continued in 
perfect peace, the numerous nation- 
alities in this little spot being united 
under the influence of patriotism. 
No Austrian, apart from some of 
the Government officials and officers 
in the army, ever wishes to be con- 
sidered an Austrian; everyone in 
the first place is a German, whether 
Czeck, Magyar, Pole, Servian, or 
belonging to any other of the nu- 
merous nationalities ; yet the inha- 
bitants of the Bukowina are in the 
fullest sense of the word Austrians. 
It is true that did not prevent them 
in 1848 from imitating the Euro- 
pean fashion of revolutions; but 
they did so in their own peculiar 
fashion, and can boast of having 
obtained their ‘revolutionary’ de- 
mands. A paper was secretly dis- 
seminated through the country in 
the fatal March of 1848, requiring 
the following changes: I. That the 
Bukowina should no longer be go- 
verned by the Stadtholder of Ga- 
licia, but from Vienna directly under 
their own governor. II. That a 
title and coat-of-arms should be 
given to their province. III. That 
the new title should be added to 
those which the emperor already 
bore, and the new arms introduced 
into those of the empire. The 
petition was sent by courier to 
Vienna, an evasive consent was 
received in reply, and the revolution 
was at anend. During the revolt 
in Hungary the strategical import- 
ance of the Bukowina was clearly 
shown. Colonel Urban with a mere 
handful of men constantly made 
inroads from here into Transyl- 
vania, which was completely in the 
hands of the Magyars, alarmed 
Klausenberg the capital of it, at- 
tacked small bodies of troops, and 
always saved himself from the bold 
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manoeuvres of General Bem by re- 
tiring to the Bukowina. In June 
1849 a Russian corps under Gene- 
ral Grotenhjelm marched from 
Pojana Stampi into Transylvania 
with an Austrian vanguard, and this 
march decided the destruction of 
Bem’s army. In the same way 
Dembinski’s intended march to 
Galicia was partly frustrated by the 
continual apprehension of an Aus- 
trian corps in the Marmaros. 

Here ends the history of the 
country; it has little to do with 
great wars or politics, but im nuce 
it is the history of the development 
of all the nationalities in east and 
middle Europe, and serves as a 
mirror for all the Austrian nation- 
alities, and at the same time as a 
model for them, being the example 
of a peaceful community. Of the 
530,000 inhabitants, over 45,000 are 
Germans. As teachers, merchants, 
and artisans, they live in small 
numbers in all the towns, but in 
Czernowitz they form half the po- 
pulation. As freeholders, especially 
as vine-growers, they own some 
villages, and in the mines they are 
employed as overseers and engineers. 
Everywhere they form the higher 
social element, and all business in 
the law courts and public offices 
is carried on in German, which, 
throughout the empire, is the lan- 
guage used by the different nation- 
alities in their intercourse with 
each other. The German society in 
Czernowitz counts among its num- 
bers a great many Ruthenians, 
Poles, and Roumanians, for the 
adjective ‘German’ there signifies 
patriotic and educated. The Poles, 
about 9,000, living in the Bukowina, 
belong, for the most part, to the 
Schlachta, or Polish nobility with- 
out property, who, by the liberum 
veto exercised by every member 
in the Diet, contributed so much 
to the downfall of Poland. The 
Schlachta formed the centre of Po- 
lonisation, the expansive element, 
whether for territorial or for na- 
tional conquest. Greedy of gain, 
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these Schlachta (the collective name 
for the Schlachzizes) fell upon every 
newly acquired province, even be- 
yond the Polish frontiers, took vio- 
lent possession of the lands of the 
inhabitants, and tried to Polonise the 
non-Poles, and subject the Greek 
Catholics to the Pope. A number 
of Schlachzizes had found their way 
to the Bukowina as far back as 
when the Daco-Roman princes held 
fiefs under the Polish kings. 

Since the partition of Poland the 
Schlachzizes have distinguished 
themselves as place-hunters; the 
so-called German officials in Austria 
being mostly Poles and Czecks. 
The Poles were the zealous servants 
of absolutism, and even now in 
Hungary the former officials of the 
absolute government are called 
‘Galicians.’ Several times an in- 
vasion of Polish officials into the 
Bukowina has taken place. Like the 
Poles, the Armenians, Greeks, Zin- 
gares, and Bulgarians, who are all 
merchants and traders, live scattered 
through the country, and associated 
with them are a few Turks, Skipe- 
tares (Arnauts), and Slovacks, the 
latter as farm servants, or getting 
their living by hawking about iron- 
mongery. A few Czeck families, 
descendants from officials and sol- 
diers, are also to be found settled 
down among them. Gypsies who. 
have renounced their roving life 
are also living in ‘the Bukowina,’ 
the only place where such a pheno- 
menon can be studied; but many 
light-coloured individuals from other 
nations, especially the Roumanians, 
are to be seenamongthem. The 
Szango-Magyars live closely united 
in five villages, and the Muscovites 
(Lippowani) in three others. The 
Lippowani are a gloomy, fanatic 
people, avoiding all unne 
intercourse with the ‘ heathen,’ viz. 
the adherents of every other faith, 
and never speaking of them without 
horrible imprecations. They are 
industrious agriculturists, especially 
fruit growers, and carry on their fruit 
trade as far as Galicia and Molda- 
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via, but they never say one word 
more than they are absolutely 
obliged to in order to conduct their 
bargains. For more than half the 
year they fast from meat; indeed, 
the monks in the monastery of 
Bjela Kiernica never taste it; but 
their fasting is rendered more 
endurable by the consumption of 
immense quantities of the most 
exquisite caviare, the source from 
which it is procured being kept a 
profound secret. Vaccination and 
military service are looked upon as 
crimes among them. Every year a 
regular hunt is made for the young 
men, yet in spite of every effort 
the Austrian army does not con- 
tain one Old Believer in its ranks. 
Where the young men go to is a 
mystery which has never been sa- 
tisfactorily accounted for. The Lip- 
powani are divided into two sects, 
who of course hate each other to 
death; the Popowei support the 
Metropolitan of Bjela Kiernica, and 
the Bespopowei have no priests. 
The Jews in East Austria not only 


form a distinct religious community 
but an entirely separate nationality ; 
in Czernowitz they are very numer- 
ous, being twenty-two per cent. of 


its inhabitants. Reformed Jews 
(Juifs Protestants) are very rare in 
the Bukowina, and even the ortho- 
dox Jews are not very numerous, 
for the greater part of that nation 
living there belong to the sect of 
the ‘Chassidim’ (just), who are 
also to be found in the north of 
Hungary, almost the whole of Gali- 
cia, and a great part of Russia. They 
are principally distinguished from 
their co-religionists, for whom they 
have invented the name of ‘ Mis- 
nagdim’ (adversaries), by theirdeep- 
rooted hatred to all civilisation and 
progress. The Misnagdim, whether 
inclined to orthodoxy or progress, 
are always opposed to the worship 
of the ‘ Saints’ and the ‘ Just Ones’ 
carried on to a great extent by the 
Chassidim. These ‘Saints’ and 
‘Just Ones’ are sly impostors who 
take advantage of the fanaticism, 
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superstition, and blind ignorance of 
the Chassidim in the most bare- 
faced manner. They heal the sick 
by pronouncing magic words, drive 
out devils, gain lawsuits, and their 
curse is supposed to kill whole fami- 
lies, or at least reduce them to beg- 

ary. Between the ‘Saint’ and 
‘God’ there is no mediator, for he 
holds personal intercourse with the 
Father of all, and his words are 
oracles. Woe to those who should 
venture to dispute these miracles in 
the presence of these unreasonable 
fanatics! They are ready to die for 
their superstitions, and to kill those 
who dispute them. One of the 
most distinguished of these saints to 
whom ihe faithful make pilgrimages 
from the interior of Russia and 
from Western Austria, is the Rabbi 
of Sadragora, nearCzernowitz. This 
aged man has been performing 
miracles for many years past, and 
his fortune is said to be enormous. 
He lives like a prince, possesses 
several palaces and carriages, and is 
waited upon by men-servants in 
livery. His daughters are laden 
with precious stones like Oriental 
princesses, and his sons marry the 
fairest and richest maidens among 
their co-religionists. The Karaites, 
from the effects.of the climate and 
intermarriage among near relations, 
have dwindled down to fifty fami- 
lies, most of whom live in Halicz, 
and very few in the Bukowina. 

The Roumanians, 210,000, and 
the Ruthenians, 240,000, are almost 
the only inhabitants of the province 
who live in great numbers together. 
The Roumanians, among whom are 
a few Mongolians and Tartars, are 
the most peculiar mizture of nearly 
all nations upon earth. They have 
some of the blood of all the races 
who have ruled on the left bank of 
the Lower Danube, or swept over the 
Bukowina tothe heart of Hurope, 
as well as of the prisoners of war 
condemned to work in the mines 
by the Romans. No nation shows 
more variety of physiognomy, from 
the greatest beauty to the most re- 
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pulsive ugliness, and in stature 
they vary from giants to dwarfs. 
What is still more remarkable, 
these peculiarities are exhibited in 

roups. One may trace in the in- 
habitants of the villages of Szelystie 
and Talmatsch in Transylvania the 
descendants of the Jews sent by 
Trajan to the gold mines. The 
fair and powerful inhabitants of 
the mountains north of Carlsburg 
showed the old furor Teutonicus in 
the civil war of 1848 : three Magyar 
armies were totally defeated at Ab- 
rudbanya by the Roumanian shep- 
herds, and the women, vieing with 
the men in destroying the hated 
enemy, dragged up stones to the 
heights, and hurled them down on 
the Magyars marching through the 
defiles. The Sclavic type predomi- 
nates among the Roumanians in the 
Bukowina, but many German and 
Celtic faces are to be found, though 
scarcely one Roman one. 

The Roumanian Boyars, most of 
them descended from rich cattle dea- 
lers,are utterlycorrupt and depraved. 
Abandoned to the worst vices, they 
pass their lives in disgusting sloth- 
fulness. I myself have often been 
witness how the Boyars were even 
too idle to eat, and had their food 
chewed for them by their attend- 
ants and placed in their mouths. 
The Boyars form the only anti- 
Austrian element in the Bukowina: 
but their opposition does not de- 
serve the attention of politicians, 
but should be referred to the doc- 
tors of a lunatic asylum. 

The Ruthenians,or Little Russians, 
the majority of the inhabitants of 
Galicia,the Bukowina,and the north- 
east of Hungary, are gradually 
appearing more and more in op- 
pean to the Great Russians, or 

uscovites, who, thanks to their 
overwhelming numbers—thirty mil- 
lions—form the ruling element in 
society and politics in Russia. The 
name ‘Russian’ comes from the 
Scandinavians; but the descend- 
ants of these Normans form only 
a small part of the Muscovite 
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nation, which isj composed of a 
number of genuine Sclaves, Finnish- 
Ugrish (Turanian) tribes, Mongo- 
lians, and Tartars: The Ruthe- 
nians, pure Sclaves, are very dif- 
ferent from the Great Russians, but 
the two races have only become 
alive to the difference of late years. 
The first traces of the rise of the 
Little Russians against the political, 
social, and literary hegemony of 
the Great Russians are unmistak- 
able. The so-called Ukrainophile 
movement is still a purely literary 
one, but all gresxi national move- 
ments are at first confined to the 
region of literature. The Russian 
Government were quick in recog- 
nising the danger, and cruelly per- 
secuted Kostomarow and Schwets- 
chenko, the intellectual heads of 
Little Russian particularism, sup- 
pressing, at the same time, the new 
literature. The continual arrests, 
however, in the government of 
Kiev prove that force is the worst 
weapon against intellectual move- 
ments. Inyears to come the two 
principal divisions of the Russian 
nationalities are sure to come to 
blows, and a great revolution will 
follow, which will not be without 
effect among the three million Ru- 
thenians in Austria. The Ruthe- 
nians living in Austria have always 
been distinguished by a touching 
devotion to the empire and dynasty, 
often as they have been abandoned 
to the ill-treatment of Polish offi- 
cials, who rendered them suspected 
of sympathy for Russia. They have 
never forgotten from what inde- 
scribable wretchedness they were 
redeemed by the partition of Poland. 
Serious and honest, but somewhat 
dull, they differ from the Poles in 
language, manners, and appearance, 
notwithstanding for centuries all 
attempts at their Polonisation. The 
prudence of the Popes induced the 
Greek Catholic Ruthenians to ac- 
knowledge their supremacy, but at 
the same time all the customs of the 
Greek Church, especially the mar- 
riage of priests, were left to them. 
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The fanaticism of the Jesuits, how- 
ever, and the Polish nobility have 
made the union anything but a firm 
one. The serf, who was daily made 
to suffer in the most cruel way by 
his seigneur, could not love the re- 
ligion of his persecutor. The Polish 
Government neglected nothing that 
would cause the decay of the 
United Church; its priests were 
neglected and sunk to the lowest 
degradation, and its bishops were 
hindered in the exercise of their 
political rights. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the Ruthenians have been 
falling away from the Romish 
Church in great numbers from the 
partition of Poland down to the 
present day. In Austria this seces- 
sion was checked by the Emperor 
Joseph II., who, immediately after 
the annexation of Galicia, loosened 
the chain which had so galled the 
serfs,and established seminaries for 
the Ruthenian priests. From that 


time dates the touching attachment 
of all Polish and Ruthenian peasants 
to Austrian officials. When in 1846, 


at the instigation of the Jesuits, the 
Polish nobility revolted against 
Austria, the Masures (Polish pea- 
sants) immediately took up arms 
against their seigneurs, and killed 
between 1,600 and 1,700 0f them, 
while the Ruthenians in East Ga- 
licia could only be restrained by the 
untiring exertions of the Austrian 
officials from exterminating all the 
nobles. In every Polish and Ru- 
thenian village of Galicia and the 
Bukowina there is a large black 
cross erected in remembrance of 
the emancipation of the serfs, which 
took place there sooner than in other 
parts of the empire, mainly through 
theeffortsof Count Stadion, astates- 
man of the first order, whose brain 
—unfortunately for Austria—gave 
way under the pressure of work. 
In 1848 the Ruthenians chose only 
peasants for their deputies; and in 
their national costume of linen trou- 
sers and a sheepskin summer and 
winter they appeared in Vienna, 
and made choice of the most ex- 
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traordinary hotel, for they slept 
every night under the Ferdinand 
bridge, which leads over an arm of 
the Danube. Count Stadion fetched 
them from there every morning, 
and took them to the Reichsrath, 
where, of course, they voted just as 
their Stadtholder desired. 

The Huzules living in the Car- 
pathians are always reckoned among 
the Ruthenians, as they have one 
language in common ; but I do ‘not 
accept this view. Language is the 
least reliable of all indications by 
which to determine the origin of 
any race, and even the common 
practices of a people are soon 
adopted by the conquered from their 
conquerors. But the secrets veiled 
by the curtain of the torus remain 
unalterable. The surest charac- 
teristic of the Sclavic races is the 
domination of the woman; the pre- 
dominating feminine traits, especi- 
ally receptivity, which they exhibit. 
Even the Pansclavic fanatic Katkow 
was obliged to confess that among 
the Sclaves the woman was de- 
cidedly superior to the man, and 
this superiority is nowhere so pal- 
pable as among the Huzules. These 
blond, powerful women, almost al- 
ways astride u horse, are with few 
exceptions thorough Messalinas, 
and every village is the scene of 
tragedies more frightful than are 
ever dreamt of by sensation novel- 
ists. Are the Huzules genuine 
Sclaves without a drop of foreign 
blood, is the question? Some few 
historical dates would lead one to 
imagine that they may be the de- 
scendants of the Turkish Uses. 

I have already made allusion to 
the numerous roads by which the 
inhabitants of the Bukowina strive 
to reach heaven: a short summary 
of the different religions will, there- 
fore, be sufficient. There are Ro- 
man Catholics, United Greek Ca- 
tholics, Non-United Greek Catho- 
lics, Armenian Roman Catholics, 
Armenian Greek Catholics, Popowei, 
Bespopowei, Lutherans, Zwinglers, 
Calvinists, Unitarians (among the 
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Szeklers), Reformed Jews, Ortho- 
dox Jews, Chassidim, Karaites, Ma- 
homedans, and among the gypsies 
in the south » great number of 
heathen. 

Just in the same way that the 
mixture of nationalities is kept at 
peace by the dominating influence 
of the educated Germans, the mul- 
titude of religions among half a 
million of men does not lead to 
fanatical disputes, because the Ger- 
mans, who give the tone to all 
society, ‘profess, for the most part, 
religious indifferentism. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of course that the new 
university in Czernowitz must be 
German if it is to be the centre of 
the intellectual life of so many na- 
tionalities, and at the same time 
the germ of a political crystallisa- 
tion. Perhaps the plan of its 
foundation was not dictated by 
political considerations ; but at any 
rate there lies in it a grand idea, 
worthy of a great statesman. Each 
of the nationalities living in Austria, 


excepting the Magyars who are 
related to the Turks and Finns, is a 
minority of its race, the chief num- 
bers of which are living beyond the 
limits of the empire, and exercising 
a strong power of attraction on 


those related to it in Austria. Ber- 
lin, Rome—the Vatican as well as 
the Quirinal—Belgrade, Bucharest, 
Moscow, and Warsaw are all foci 
in the ellipsis in which the national 
life of the Austrian races moves. 
Neither Vienna nor Pesth, neither 
Prague nor Agram, are national 
centres. Austria is forced to use 
all her strength only to save her 
existence. 

The founding of the university in 
Czernowitz is one of those measures 
destined to convert the law of gravi- 
tation by which the fall of Austria 
is furthered into a means for her 
aggrandisement, for in theminorities 
within her borders a power of at- 
traction will be developed through 
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a superior education which will act 
powerfully on the majorities without. 
Czernowitz will be the beacon from 
which light will be shed on the 
Roumanians and Ruthenians in the 
Danubian Principalities, Bessarabia, 
Podolia, Volhynia, the Ukraine, and 
East Poland. ‘The present purely 
literary distinction between Great 
and Little Russians will probably 
widen into a political one; added 
to which is the fact that the United 
Greek Catholic Ruthenians in 
Austria are striving to be separated 
from Rome. The lower clergy have 
long been ready to take this step, 
being only kept in the Union by the 
exertions of the United Greek Arch- 
bishop in Lemberg, a mere tool in 
the hands of the Poles. Hitherto 
the danger existed that the separa- 
tion from the Pope would be fol- 
lowed by subjection to the Emperor 
of Russia ; but now the new univer- 
sity, by its Greek Catholic theolo- 
gical faculty, will bring a number 
of Greek Catholics from Russia 
under the influence of the Arch- 
bishop of Czernowitz, the Metro- 
politan of the Oriental Church in 
Austro-Hungary. 

It is, therefore, a grand political 
perspective which was opened in the 
Bukowina on October 4. The little 
province is called upon to give a stra- 
tegic basis for intellectual conquests 
in the south-east of this quarter of 
the globe, and on the skill of the 
future rulers of Austria will depend 
whether this intellectual victory will 
be turned later into a political one— 
whether the frontier of Austria will 
be extended to the mouth of the 
Danube and the Dnieper. The idea 
is great ; time will show if the men 
are great who have undertaken to 
carry it out; if the reapers equal 
that sower who scattered the seed 
and gained the Bukowina for 
Austria—the Emperor Joseph II. 


Vienna: October 1875. 
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GERMAN HOME LIFE.' 
By a Lapy. 


VIII.— MEN. 


HEN a man, as will now and 
again happen, has the mis- 
fortune to write and publish a 
more than usually feeble story, the 
critics, by a simple yet ingenious 
method, gently convey to him that 
he has mistaken his vocation in 
life. ‘Miss So-and-So,’ they say, 
‘will probably be surprised to 
hear that all her men are monsters ; 
that the arch-angelic do not as yet 
walk amongst us clothed in tweed 
and broadcloth; nor do Oxford 
shoes disguise the cloven foot of 
our acquaintance,’ and so on, 
through paragraphs of ‘infinitely 
cruel jocosity, admirably calculated 
not only to extinguish the well- 
meaning young man, but also pour 
décowrager les autres; ‘les autres’ 
being the enterprising ladies from 
out of whose midst his critics are 
supposed to have singled him. 
These papers being avowedly 
written by a woman, she perhaps 
ought to leave all opinion or com- 
ment on ‘the head and crown 
of things’ to the more com- 
petent virile pen. She would only 
venture, by way of apology and 
justification, to say thus much: 
that, if ‘some power’ have given 
‘the giftie’ to men to see them- 
selves and each other all round as 
other (men) see them, women are 
not altogether out in the dark; 
they see men from their own (i.e. 
the feminine) standpoint, and this 
coign of vantage is not an alto- 
gether unimportant one. A man 
in his dressing-gown and slippers 
may show more of the real man 
that is in him to his wife than is 
ever likely to be known to his 


fellow-swaggerers at the Club, or 
the Major Pendennises of life with 
whom he lounges along the Row 
in the morning, or sneers languidly 
through a summer’s afternoon. 

To say of men, generally, that 
they are of the ‘superior’ sex, is 
to say very little when applied to 
German men. Unfortunately, the 
genius of the language and the 
scheme of creation do not admit 
of ‘superiorest;’ so we must go 
round about it, and say that in 
Germany the relative position of 
the sexes is what one imagines to 
be conveyed in the sentence ‘and 
the sons of God took unto them- 
selves daughters of men.’ It is 
not, however, my purpose here to 
speak specifically of the German 
‘husband,’ because that, though 
an essentially feminine view of the 
subject, would be to limit it to 
an inconveniently narrow sphere; 
and a man, whether bond or free, 
whether bachelor or Benedick—‘a 
man’s a man for a’ that.’ 

And, to begin with the phy- 
sical aspects of the matter, we 
may venture to affirm, without 
fear of contradiction, that from 
earliest childhood the German man 
has privileges above the German 
woman, and these privileges grow 
always and increase. We know 
what their respective physical edu- 
cation is: the boy belongs to his 
Turn-Verein; he mixes with his 
inferiors, superiors, and equals; 
he profits by his holidays to take 
long walking tours ; he lives entirely 
during these summer excursions 
in the rough, carrying his modest 
wardrobe in a knapsack, eating 
how, when, where he can; falling 
in with parties of other youthful 


? It has been found impossible to finish these papers within the limits of our present 


number. 


An article on ‘ Marriage’ will conclude the series. 
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students like himself, fraternising on 
the road, hob-a-nobbing in the inns, 
singing with his full young voice 
the Volkslieder, the Studentenlieder, 
the Soldatenlieder of his Father- 
land. He comes across ruined 
castles, ancient fortresses, Druid 
circles, quaint old hunting Schlésser, 
convents, churches. Straightway 
he learns all about what he sees; 
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t if he be not himself a student or 
. an antiquarian, one or other of the 
0 party is; his young chest is bared 
6 to the breeze; his strong young 
e limbs climb the mountain; his 
ib eye roves keenly and restlessly 
0 to right. and left; what there 
n is to be seen he will see; what 
of there is to learn he will learn; 
to what may be known he wil] know. 
id The scents of the thyme and the 
n- pine linger in his tawny young 
18 mane; he takes a draught of milk, 
to a draught of water, with the simple 
an food his wallet affords; he lies 
gh § down, with his plaid under his 
he head, in the shadow of the rock, or 
to beneath the murmuring pines and 
re; the hemlocks, and enjoys his 
ee, noonday nap. He saw the sun rise 
“ae this morning, and has walked many 

an upward mile since daybreak. 
hy: Seeing him lying there, you may, 
we perhaps, take him for a young 
out artisan (auf der Wanderschajt), as 
‘om =—§ perhaps he is (for boys of all ranks 
nan will go out to spend their holidays 
nan in the summer woods), or perhaps 
row you discern, despite his rough 
noW # clothes and his modest equipment, 
du- § signs of that good blood in him 
his which, as the proverb says, ne peut 
his 9 mentir. In any case, though he 
als; § may not look what you would call a 
take ‘gentleman,’ he looks a man; with 
rely | manly purpose and intention. even 
ions @ in his sleeping eyelids and smiling 
dest Ff mouth. He will get up presently, 
ving § and go singing through the sunlit 
lling woods, a gay, a cheery, enviable 
thful young athlete. So, with a certain 

rough freedom, breathing nature, 
resent § full of quaint simple prose and 





poetry, with infinite capabilities of 
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enthusiasm, with dim aspirations 
and vague yearnings after possible 
impossibilities, the German youth 
goes his way, through ideal paths 
into the great reality of the fature. 

Speak of the German, and you 
see the soldier. It is not only that 
the warlike element is the pre- 
dominating one, it is that obe. 
dience, punctuality, endurance, 
high courage, silent perseverance, 
mark the whole manner of the 
man. The compulsory military 
service, so much bespoken, be- 
written, commended, condemned, 
has had its fine moral influence on 
the nation at large. A man has 
served his time as Freiwilliger ; and 
he returns to his groceries, his farm- 
eries, his draperies. He has learned 
exactitude, punctuality, obedience, 
Can there be a finer practical educa- 
tion? He has learned to hear, not 
to speak, and to obey. In turn, 
he will bring such habits of order 
and thoroughness into civil life 
with him as shall compel prompt- 
ness and obedience, and make the 
refractory look and the insubor- 
dinate word alike impossible. 
Taken from the receipt of custom, 
from the yard-wand or the coffee- 
mill, and set down in the barrack- 
yard, he learns new things, other 
things, more things, than if, he 
passed his life behind a ledger, 
measuring ribbons, or weighing out 
groceries. His officers are men of 
noble blood, of fine type, of fair 
presence. The very aspect of them 
is an education for him; he ad- 
mires, without envying them; he 
acknowledges their — superiority, 
and does not hate them for it. 
For, to the honour of the German 
nation let it be said, that even the 
rankest radical spits out his spite 
less at the person than at the 
thing he hates. With this prompt- 
ness to obey the word of command 
we find the corresponding roughness 
and readiness in giving it; dismissed 
from volunteer duty, he is apt to 
carry soldatesgue forms into private 
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life, to indulge in laconic utter- 
ances, and look for military exacti- 
tude of obedience. So much for 
the non-professional soldier; for 
the man who may yet have to do 
real hard service in the Landwehr, 
or harder yet in the Landsturm, 
but who, for the time being, is 
released from his military duties, 
may go back to citizen life once 
more. 

Hitherto, for men of gentle birth, 
the army has been the only pro- 
fession in Germany. No man who 
wrote von before his name had any 
other career open to him, unless it 
were diplomacy; but, it must be 
remembered, that in the pre-Im- 
perial days, when Prussia was a 
third-rate power, diplomacy could 
offer but very limited prospects in 
life to men of good family and 
small means. The diplomatic re- 
presentatives of the smaller States 
not unfrequently resolved them- 
selves into modest consuls, who, 
though perhaps not quite so orna- 
mental as an ambassador, envoy, 
or minister, were at least equally 
useful, with the further advantage 
of being infinitely less expensive. 
Then there was the higher civil 
service (hdhere - Beamten- Stand). 
But even the highest of such posts 
represented but a dwarfed ambition ; 
and again, the posts were not many, 
and the ladder to be climbed, rung 
by rung, painfully long; so that by 
the time a man had attained to the 
dignity of Finanz-Minister, or Wirk- 
licher Geheimer-Rath, wintry snow 
would already be lying on his 
‘frosty pow.’ 

Attorneys—a clamorous, noisy, 
cackling crew—have ever been in- 
odorous in the nostrils of the refined, 
and in Germany you would search 
in vain for scions of noble blood 
amongst their turbulent ranks. ‘I 
do not like,’ said Dr. Johnson, re- 
ferring to a person who had just 
left the room, ‘to speak ill of any- 
one behind his back, but I believe 
the gentleman is an attorney !’ 
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The Church (in Protestant Ger. 
many), in spite of the late King of 
Prussia’s attempted episcopacies 
and Anglicanism, remains utterly 
unattractive in aristocratic eyes. 
They were literary ‘ episcopacies.’ 
The King who invented the Bishop 
could not create the See. Bankers 
are almost exclusively children 
of Israel (occasionally ennobled; 
Baronisirt, if they had been ac. 
commodating in the matter of 
timely loans), and whilst com. 
merce seemed to be the prerogative 
of the plebeian, the army remained 
a patrician monopoly. But already, 
if they have not changed, circum. 
stances are changing all that. 

However great Germany may be 
as a military nation, bristling all 
over with helmet-spikes and for. 
tresses, she can only become really 
and abidingly great when years of 
peace shall have consolidated her 
position. Commerce, the child of 
peace and the mother of plenty, is 
after all the furnisher of the thews 
and sinews of war. The country 
of the milliards knows, as well as 
any other country—nay, better, if 
the history of her past finance be 
worth anything—the value of full 
coffers and the dignity of no national 
debt. That she cannot remain 
politically great unless she become 
commercially great; that the fruit- 
ful rivalries of peace are the balm 
and oil her bleeding wounds re- 
quire —there are abundant evidences 
to show. In her desire for a wider 
field and ampler opportunities, she 
has stretched out tentative fingers 
across ticklish frontiers, warily 
touching this or that border-town, 
casting covetous eyes towards this 
or that convenient port, sending 
out consuls to the east and to the 
west, and establishing relations to 
the north and to the south. And 
these very facts, this very attitude, 
open up vast future prospects to 
the young manhood of Germany. 
As a great power, Prussia (and her 
dependencies) will be able to dis- 
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pense with petty pride; noble 
fathers will see no dishonour in 
having rich sons; bankers and 
merchants will be admitted into 
‘society,’ and honest independence 
will know how to exact respect 
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and hold its own against expiring 
r8 Bf prejudice. Marriages with the 
en § daughters of rich speculators and 
d; B contractors are already quite the 
ac- § order of the day; and though one 
of F would prefer a more independent 
m- § standpoint, and would rather a man 
ive @ should make money for himself 
ned ff than take it from another, yet we 
4y, ¥ must not be impatient. Patrician 
M+ § blood is found to mix very kindly 
with plebeian money; the young 
be lady is charmed to write the magic 
all refix before her name, and to find 
for- erself launched into higher circles ; 
ally F the young gentleman discovers 
sof Hf that ‘an opulent father-in-law is 
her # extremely convenient on occasion, 
1 of Ft and forgives the want of a pedigree 
¥ 8 Bf in consideration of the plethora of 
ews § pelf. One or other of the offspring of 
ntty # such a marriage may come into the 
las § world with commercial instincts 
nr, if (as some babes are said to come 
@ be mouthing silver spoons), and a 
‘full purely ornamental young gentle- 
onal § man and lady thus become the 
main # unconscious founders of a race of 
ome # merchant princes. 
ruit- It has been said that the well- 
balm § born German is distinguished for 
> Te Bt his morgue and disregard of those 
nces # in a lower station than himself. 
videt # This was, and is, his chief reproach 
» She Hin the eyes of his middle-class 
agers Bi fellow-countrymen. He does not 
arily F conceal that he despises their want 
own; @ of manner, their glaring solecisms, 
s this 9 their extraordinary coarseness of 
nding F behaviour and absence of tact. 
o the § They, who perhaps know as much 
= as he does, are richer than he is, 
i _ are unconscious of all that jars and 
wwuce, fj grates upon one of a finer fibre 
cts tO ft than themselves, and are apt to 
rr declare that he trades on his no- 
: die bility, and assumes a merit that he 





18 far from possessing. Not from 
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the so-called ‘lower orders’ is re- 
sentment ever likely to become 
dangerous, but from the well-edu- 
cated, underbred middle-class ; the 
very middling—if refinement of 
speech, suavity of manner, and 
gentleness of utterance count for 
anything. The middle-class as we 
understand it—one brother a mer- 
chant, another in the Guards, the 
eldest son of the house heir to a 
baronetcy, the youngest walking 
the earth in an M.B. waistcoat, 
and waiting for the family living— 
is almost incomprehensible to the 
ordinary German mind ; but let us 
hope that the day may not be far 
distant when the arrogance of the 
aristocrat may be tempered and the 
tone of the citizen refined. So long 
as commerce means mere shop- 
keeping, every petty grocer writes 
Kaufmann (merchant) over his 
shopdoor, and every Jew usurer 
signs himself Banqguier, it is to be 
feared that a commercial career 
will not prove very attractive in 
the eyes of, or draw many recruits 
from, the upper ranks of society. 
It is not given to every man to be 
what in common parlance is called 
‘born a gentleman ;’ but if his birth 
be not gentle, his manners may 
make him so; and we all know 
that a ‘cotton lord’ may be a truer 
gentleman than the descendant of 
a ‘hundred earls.’ The modest in- 
dependence and self-reliance which 
bring about suavity of manners and 
an absence at once of the servile or 
the arrogant in a man’s intercourse 
with those of another rank is not 
at a premium in Germany, where 
either self-assertion or obsequious- 
ness strikes the outsider with a 
sense of pained surprise. 

The German gentleman, the man 
of noble birth, of splendid presence, 
of polished if of cold and arrogant 
manners, fails where we might ex- 
pect him to fail. ‘ Without love,’ 
says our great humourist, ‘I can 
fancy no true gentleman ’—love that 
is, not of the individual, which may 
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be but mere sublimated selfishness, 
but that chivalrous devotion which 
high-minded manhood ever bears 
to gentle womanhood. The German 
gentleman may be gallant, he may 
be a man of pleasure, a lady-killer, 
a grand: viveur; as a rule he is 
perfectly ready to flirt with any 
pretty woman, to make daily Fenster 
parades before her windows, to 
whisper soft sentimental nothings 
to her during the course of the 
cotillon, it may be even slightly to 
‘compromise’ her. She is, of course, 
a married woman (for these atten- 
tions would mean marriage to a 
girl), so she knows, and ought to 
know, how to take care of herself. 
He will go away, and langh over 
his little social successes, when his 
comrades banter him on his bonnes 
fortunes ; and she will be backbitten 
in the ‘ Kaffees,’ and a tolerant 
society will view the matter with 
indifference, unless indeed it comes 
to such a climax as makes indiffer- 
ence no longer possible; and even 
then, an easy-going temper disposes 
the lookers-on generally to be to- 
lerably lenient. Their bark is much 
worse than their bite in these mat- 
ters, and, after all, one must not 
draw theline too tight. Marriage 
is beset with a thousand difficulties; 
life is more amusing behind the 
seenes of a theatre than in the 
dull domestic round. One likes to 
have one’s moments of relaxation, 
and eternal parade, civil as well as 
military, is rather a gilding of the 
lily. Women are well enough to 
be ‘a moment’s ornament,’ but life 
is easier en garcon. One has a 
thousand egoisms and ambitions to 
occupy one’s time and thoughts, 
and a man gallooned all over with 
gold, and staggering under orders, 
cannot be expected to sit like Her- 
cules at Omphale’s feet. German 
ladies are not accustomed to the 
entire and untiring devotion which 
Englishwomen accept with all the 
calm unconsciousness of a right. 
No man rises to open the door for 
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you when you leave the room; if 
cups of tea or coffee have to be 
handed about, it is the lady of the 
house that will carry them round; 
she will be rewarded with a ‘ Tau. 
send Dank, meine Gniidigste, but 
the ‘ most gracious ’ will be allowed 
to trot about all the same. A man 
need not wait (in that happy land) 
for ‘ pain and anguish’ to ‘ rack the 
brow’ before the ministering angels 
appear upon the scene. You (one 
of the angels) may search an hour 
for your sortie de bal in a cloak. 
room, before one out of that group 
of glittering beings assembled round 
the door will put out a helping 
hand. When at last you emerge from 
your difficulties, and pass down the 
stairs, they will draw themselves 
up, in stramme militéirische Hal. 
tung, click their heels together, and 
bring their heads to the level of 
their sword-belts ; and if that is not 
devotion, chivalric behavionr, and 
splendid respect, the world has 
none to show, and you are an ex- 
acting and irrational malcontent. 
In everything the German is 
controlled. He is controlled in his 
love-makings and marryings ; he is 
controlled in the utterance of his 
opinion; he is controlled in his 
goings out and his comings in. The 
journalist is liable at any moment 
to fine and imprisonment; the 
caricaturist to arrest; of liberty 
of the press there can be no ques 
tion; of the licence of the law no 
doubt. In the old gambling days 
of Baden and Hombourg, no native 
officer was permitted to play at the 
tables ; the money of the State must 
remain absolutely in the State 
pocket; but this fatherly solicitude 
for the coin of the country did not 
extend itself to the pocket of the 
peasant, who would stand gloating 
through long Sunday afternoons a 
the heaps of gold, venture at last his 
florin or his thaler, and retire into 
his work-a-day world on Monday 
a disillusioned chawbacon. Control 
touches even the follies and flirts 
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if tions of the young. Lately, in a 
be northern capital, garrisoned by 
he Prussian troops, an ardent young 
d; lientenant and a coy and bashful 
We maiden found themselves for a mo- 
ont ment, by some rare chance, in a 
red deserted tea-room alone. The ena- 
an moured youth had just caught his 
1d) fair one by the hand, when her most 
the intimate of intimate bosom friends 
rels entered. The poor girl started up 
one in terror, and, forgetful alike of her 
our love and her lover, broke out, ‘ Pray, 
ak- pray, best Evelina, do not say what 
up you have seen.’ Evelina promised, 
and and the imprudent maiden returned 
ing at once to the ball-room. But 
rom lo! next day the story, with va- 
the rious embroideries, was circulating 
lves § through all the ‘ Kaffees,’ and be- 
Tal. §@ hold! the day after, the ardent 
and lieutenant summoned to an irate 
L of general’s presence. ‘ Young man,’ 
not § said his stern Vorgesetzter, glooming 
and down upon him in grim regulation 
has § wrath, ‘you are transferred to depdt 
eX duty on the frontier ; there you will 
it. have ample time to reflect on your 
n is § indiscretion.’ (‘Es ist Ihnen nicht 
n his § erlaubt jungen Damen aus den 
he is hdheren Standen zu compromit- 
* his § tiren!’) And forth, like ball from 

his § the cannon’s mouth, behold our gay 

The § young militaire shot over the fron- 
ment § tier! Hear this, gallant young 

the § English gentlemen, horse, foot, and 
berty | dragoons ; hear it, too, young Eng- 
ques- § lish maidens inclining tender ears 
iwno § to manly pleadings, and be thank- 
days § ful that your bosom friends are not 
sative | spies, nor, asa rule, the colonels of 
at the J our regiments martinets in matters 
must § of the affections. Resistance in 
State § anyshape is hopeless ; it will be put 

citude § down, in whatever form or in what- 
id not § ever rank it makes its sporadic ap- 
of the J pearance, with an iron hand. Be- 
oating § neath the drapery of that flowing 
ons a | White mantle, that reminds you of 
ast his § the crusaders of old, you may plainly 
re into perceive the steel gauntlet of armed 
londay § despotism. ‘ Whilst all the others 
Jontrol ff were boasting,’ says Heine, ‘ of how 





proudly the Prussian eagle soared 
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towards the sun, I prudently kept 
my eyes fixed upon his claws.’ 

The German makes a good colo- 
nist because he is frugal, patient, 
and hardy; but he seems'to need a 
transplantation to another soil to 
shine forth in all the excellence 
that not unfrequently becomes his. 
The German workman at home is 
dilatory, unpunctual, slow, and 
often extremely ‘ bungling’ in his 
work. There is not the same com- 
petition as with us; if he do not 
choose to hurry himself, you must 
abide his pleasure ; he is the obliger, 
you the obliged. You give him a 
model; and he executes his copy not 
amiss ; it only falls short of supreme 
excellence ; a little more finish, and 
it would have been absolutely well 
done. The German labourer is a 
marvel of heavy artfulness: he 
seems always to have something to 
do that interferes with continuous 
work; either he has to spit upon 
his hands, or to adjust his raiment, 
or to take a dram, or have a ‘ crack’ 
with a comrade, or pick a quarrel 
with an enemy; in short, he is in- 
ventive in this respect to a degree 
that his general stolidity would 
never lead you to suspect. The 
writer remembers watching through- 
out a period of some months an 
English ‘navvy ’ who had command 
of a gang of Germans engaged 
upon some waterworks, Abuse 
flowed freely from the lips of the 
stalwart Briton, and though he 
spoke an unknown tongue, the de- 
sired effect was produced; the in- 
stant, however, his attention was 
withdrawn, or his amenities ceased, 
the stolid crew abandoned all active 
labour, and became passive specta- 
tors of the general scene. ‘I'd 
liever have one o’ ourn nor five 
on ’em,’ said that British ‘ navvy,’ in 
a tone of rueful indignation, one day 
to a sympathetic auditor who was 
watching the slow progress; even 
the stalwart frame, the loud voice 
of the man, and the free use of his 
choice vernacular had ceased to have 
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its effect, and the gloom of despair 
hung heavy on his brow. Yet we 
know that two-thirds of the sugar- 
bakers, bakers, and tailors in Lon- 
don are German, and that Ame- 
rica speaks largely the language of 
Hans Breitmann. It seems that 
the sight of incessant activity and 
untiring energy universally pre- 
vailing around is necessary to 
arouse the German, and make him 
shake off the lethargy that other- 
wise possesses him. Crimes of 
violence are of very rare occurrence 
in Germany; the German is not 
cruel, he does not murder, he does 
not assassinate, he does not beat 
his wife, or kick her with hobnailed 
shoes: he does not love blood. 
Bloodshed is distasteful to him, 
unless, as in the Franco-Prussian 
war, it be his duty to shed blood ; 
then he consents to butcher and be 
butchered (as during the awful days 
of Gravelotte and Mars-la-Tour) 
with almost automatic endurance. 
But whilst we allow for the differ- 
ence of temperament that distin- 
guishes the Teuton from the Celt, 
we must concede that education 
counts for something in this matter. 
Educate the masses, and they will 
not love, as the French lower orders 
do, to welter, when excited, in the 
blood of their fellow-men, to lick 
their lips in savage lust to lap it 
again. The German is generally 
rough, and sometimes brutal, but 
humanity, on the whole, prevails, 
and the brute in him is less than the 
man. Indeed, that sort of ‘ senti- 
ment,’ which is so marked a charac- 
teristic of the modern Teuton, is to 
be found even in the dramatis per- 
sonee of the police reports. 

‘It is characteristic,’ says a mo- 
dern writer, speaking of his fellow- 
countrymen, ‘that our German 
rascals have always a certain senti- 
mentality sticking to them. They 
are no cold-blooded knaves of. cal- 
culation, but are blackguards of 
sentiment. They have Gemiith, 
and take the warmest interest in 
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the fates of those they have robbed, 
so that one cannot be quit of them. 
Even our distinguished chevaliers 
d’industrie are not mere egoists who 
steal for themselves, but court coy 
Mammon to do good with their ill. 
gotten gains.’ 

In the old historic days of the 
small Residenz towns, the unwary 
stranger who found himself at 
Court was, if of unsophisticated 
mind, literally blinded and bewil- 
dered by the blaze of stars and de. 
corations that glittered in the fir. 
mament. ‘“Awe-struck by the cloud 
of heroes and veterans, he prepared, 
as though wandering through the 
Walhalla of the universe, to put off 
his mental shoes from off his feet, 
in acknowledgment that he was 
standing on the holy ground of 
heroism. But when, upon enquiring, 
he ascertained the truth of the 
matter, and learned that every se- 
renity, transparency, or impalpa- 
bility passing by that way, and 
dining at the Grand Ducal board, 
would have to send, as a matter of 
mere routine, the ‘order’ of. his 
State to the Court officials, first, 
second, or third class, each accord- 
ing to his kind; when he learned 
that this blazing star had been 
conferred on the occasion of the 
grandes chasses; that -that noble 
order was bestowed on the Duke's 
representative at the baptism of an 
archduchess, and the other resplen- 
dent decoration but the evidence 
of an Imperial dinner-party, he 
would not unfrequently go his sar- 
donic way, sneering the sneer of 
the cynic at the tinsel and frippery 
of such supreme sham. The writer 
of these lines remembers a most 
worthy, inoffensive man upon whom 
fate had most inappropriately con- 
ferred the combined offices of Grand 
Chambellan de la Cowr and Theater 
Intendant. He had ‘accompanied 
his royal master to every Court m 
Europe, and his sovereign being of 
convivial turn and addicted 1 
‘dining’ the princes who passed by 
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his way, stars and garters conti- 
nued to flow in upon the first official 
of the Court. The wags were pleased 
to suggest all sorts of incongruous 
and incompatible positions for the 
‘thick-coming’ decorations, and it 
was feared that he would at last, 
however unwillingly, be forced, all 
the rest of his person being pre- 
occupied, to sit upon the orders of 
the future. 

Great were the envy, hatred, and 
malice, and all uncharitableness, 
that fermented in female breasts 
on these occasions. The adjutants’ 
wives had always a grievance; one 
would complain that her husband, 
holding a double office about the 
Court, should not have had a first- 
class decoration; another would 
weep that she whose family was 
of the ancient of the earth must en- 
dure the slight of seeing her spouse 
receive an order of the third class, 
while the little pert upstart who 
had married the Oberstall-Meister 
pranced past her with an ornament 
made of the diamonds picked out of 
the Grand Cross, that he, the Master 
of the Horse, ought never to have 
had! The infinite littleness of such 
a life was the fair butt of fermenting 
‘patriots’ ; no wonder that radical 
writers brought what wit they could 
to bear on the subject, or that the 
reformers were great on fossil feu- 
dalism. For a people that had 
discovered gunpowder, printing, 
and the Critique of Pure Reason, 
such a spectacle included almost 
every humiliation, and the wonder 
to all lookers-on is not so much 
how, as by whom, that vast revolu- 
tion which is called Imperialism 
has been brought about. The united 
Fatherland, the old dream of na- 
tional unity, is realised, but the 
very dreamers themselves must, one 
would think, be still rubbing incre- 
dulous eyes, seeing after what 
an unforeseen fashion they have 
awakened. 

Yet Prussia has indisputably this 
one glory above all the other coun- 
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tries of Teutonia ; that, whilst they 
have had gossipries, scandals, intri- 
gues, nests of squabbles, and parish 
politics, she has a history. Her 
Electors have been the elect, her 
kings have been the ken-ning men; 
they have known and they have 
done; abstract knowing could not 
help them, only concrete doing. 
Alert, restless, thorough ; looking 
into everything, examining, prov- 
ing; scant mercy, short justice; 
frugal, thrifty, hardy, sharing com- 
mon perils with the common soldier, 
keeping kingly state when kingly 
state was demanded; rewarding, 
punishing, reprimanding, with here 
a genial act, and there a jovial word, 
the Landesvater, not the king alone, 
but the father of his people. Other 
knowers and doers looking upwards, 
not because of the mere kingship of 
their chief, but with fullest con- 
fidence in his power and will, both 
to know and to do, arose in their 
places, each in his Fach ; the thing 
done varying according to time and 
circumstance, according to person 
and place; valuable chiefly, not for 
the magnitude of it, but for the 
reality of it. 

The history of the house of 
Hohenzollern is the history of 
Prussia; nay, ‘if aught of pro- 
phecy’ be ours, bids fair to prove 
the history of Germany. We have 
seen a gallant old Kingatthe head 
of a sorely tried army, enduring 
hardships with the courage of an 
adolescent; we have seen the 
Crown Prince sharing common 
perils with the common soldier ; we 
have seen all the available princes 
of the blood fighting, marching, 
watching, enduring, conquering, 
and dying side by side with the 
peasant ; rained upon, snowed upon, 
hailed upon, stormed at by shot and 
shell, travel-stained, blood-stained, 
mud-bespattered, war-be-tattered, 
not mere ‘men with muskets’ 
but soldiers to the backbone, one 
and all, prince, peer, and peasant, 
willing to die for the Fatherland, 
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True valour, not rash daring, 
patient endurance, not foolhardy 
escapades, steadfastness of heart 
and stability of mind, inspired these 
men who stood up to fight for their 
belief, to die for what they thought 
the justice of their cause. Not the 
light Greek fire of inflammable en- 
thusiasm, such as caught the boule- 
vards one day in July, and set all 
Paris, like straw blazing; but the 
deep volcanic fire of conviction, 
long smouldering, darkly hidden, 
portentous, unquenchable, unless, 
indeed, by crimson seas yet to flow. 
It is supremely characteristic of the 
genius of the two nations, that 
whilst the French were hysterically 
shrieking ‘ A Berlin!’ falling upon 
each other’s necks, and vowing to 
celebrate their Emperor’s birthday 
in the palaces of Prussia, the Ger- 
man polished his arms, sang his 
* Watch on the Rhine,’ said no word 
of Paris, and before many months 
were over crowned his gallant old 
King emperor in the Hall of Mirrors 
at Versailles. This is the history of 
the German army; all honour to it 
and to those who led it on to victory. 

In civil life, it was in old days the 
pride of the Prussian official that he 
lived narrowly ; that only by a close 
economy was he able to make those 
two proverbial ends meet which is 
such a desirable result in domestic 
economy. Parsimony was his pride ; 
his private economies went to enrich 
the coffers of the State, and his 
patriotism was of the type of which 
Virgil says, ‘The noblest motive 
was the public good.’ For him a 
dinner of Spartan broth, and the 
mens conscia recti therewith, was 
better than all the fleshpots of the 
Fatherland unseasoned bythe antique 
virtues. The Fabricius type is, alas ! 
extinct, gold scorners impossible, 
and the austerity of Cincinnatus a 
thing of the past. Imperialism 
obliges, and ostentation is now the 
order of the day. Representative 
officials receive handsome salaries ; 
splendid emoluments rain down on 
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the worthy ; the day for small eco. 
nomies is over; the Fatherland has 
to be ‘represented,’ and the country 
of the milliards must show itself 
great in all directions. 

It is little understood or realised 
in England that pomp and circum. 
stance illustrate at Berlin the glo. 
ries of the new Empire after a 
brilliant fashion. There is, indeed, 
not one Court, but many ; not only 
the Emperor and the Prince In. 
perial, but all the other princes of 
the house of Hohenzollern keep up 
official state, whereof the expo. 
nents are gorgeous uniforms, re- 
splendent liveries, showy equipages, 
and brilliant entertainments. We 
may think how dull by comparison 
our deserted quasi-Republican capi- 
tal appears in the eyes that prize 
pomp and pageantry, and how 
strange the utter absence of all 
official glitter and grandeur to those 
accustomed to the presence of a 
Court. We take our German friends 
to the Horse-Guards (all we have 
of magnificence to show), and point 
out the imposing appearance of our 
household troops. ‘ Have you ever 
seen our gardes-du-corps?’ is the 
only comment; ‘splendid giants, 
mounted on huge chargers, wearing 
a classic silver helmet, crested with 
eagles’ wings, a dazzling silver cui- 
rass, and juste-au-corps of “ white 
samite, mystic, wonderful” ?’ You 
perhaps say No. ‘ Ah then, indeed!’ 
replies your Prussian friend, as one 
who makes allowances for your 
ignorant worship. The modern 
German is likely to become a thorn 
in the flesh of humanity at large, 
not because he is victorious, but 
because he is for ever blowing the 
blast of his victories on the trumpet 
of fame. The braying of that brazen 
instrament is, of necessity, not 80 
sweet in higneighbours’ ears as in 
his own; yet should you venture to 
remonstrate, he will fix a quarrel 
upon you, and you will have abjectly 
to ask him to continue his melo- 
dious strain. It is not enough that 
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his country has become one of the 
t powers of Europe, he wants 
you to say that it is the greatest. 
Success is so sweet to him, power 
so new, triumph so intoxicating, and 
the old radical dream of a united 
Fatherland realised, he himself 
hardly knows how, in Bismarcko- 
Imperialism is such a bewildering 
experience, that he stands on the 
highway, pistol in hand, and exacts 
your admiration or your life. It 
is not enough that you have at 
an earlier stage of the journey 
already paid your tribute of ad- 
miration ; you must pay it again. 
You are to go on admiring; your 
awe and yourrespect are to become 
vocal; if you are not loudly, con- 
sistently, persistently with the 
Fatherland, you are against it. It is 
by sufferance that your humble 
vehicle rolls along the Emperor’s 
highway ; get out and grovel, then 
all shall be well with you; resist, 
and you shall be torn out of your 
coach, and the great jackboots will 
kick you ignominiously into space, 
and the big man will go his swag- 
gering way with a grim smile be- 
hind his tawny moustache, as one 
who exterminates the lively per- 
tinacious pulew irritans, otherwise 
sublimely big and indifferent. 

The crumpled roseleaf on Ger- 
many’s bed of glory is, that she 
camnot get every other nation to 
admire her as much as she admires 
herself; and in her present egotis- 
tical. attitude would fain extract 
what she covets, if not otherwise, 
then a force d’armes. 

It is this uneasy tone, this mono- 
poly of adulation, this exacting, 
suspicious restlessness, that tells 
tales of the fever of ambition 
pulsing through every vein of the 
new system. Fever has a false 
strength that looks to the sound 
man much like health ; let him look 
again, and in the glare of the pa- 
tient’s eye he will see evidences of 
the distempered blood, and will be 
careful to soothe rather than to 
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irritate. When we speak of the 
one crumpled roseleaf in Prussia’s, 
bed, we speak hyperbolically. Hers 
is no rose-strewn couch; on the 
contrary, it is, as those who know 
her best, best know, an uneasy bed ; 
a bed that will have to be made 
again and again, lucky if at last 
it become a place of rest. To 
leave metaphor—her extent of fron- 
tier is immense; she will yet need 
all that is best in her best men. At 
any moment Bavaria may break 
away. Hanover harbours resent- 
ment; Scandinavia hates her for 
her ruthless want of faith; it is 
known that the coming Czar is 
intensely anti-Prussian, and that 
the long lists of German names 
filling distinguished positions in 
army and State are offensive, beyond 
any present possibility of expres- 
sion, to a very large party in Russia, 
Alsace and Lorraine have, as Elsass 
and Lothringen, to be kept under, 
and increasing vigilance must in- 
spire fear where no love is, 

When we speak of the German 
of the present day, we have all of 
us, unconsciously, the grand mo- 
dern prototype in our minds—the 
man of blood and iron; the Ham- 
mer-man ; the Thunderer; the Bare- 
sark; the Bismarck—the great 
typical heroic figure, that- will go 
down to future ages colossal, mo- 
mentous,immortal. He, the greatest, 
comes home to the smallest, to men’s 
business and bosoms in a special 
manner; the likeness of him hangs 
in the humblest hut; but for him 
Hans and Michel had not laid down 
their lives in French mire and clay ; 
but for him food were not so dear, 
nor widows so many, nor wives so 
few; but for him, taxes had not 
been so rigorous, nor money so 
scarce, Yet, he is the idol of the 
populace—of that populace which, 
erewhile, stoned, lampooned, cari- 
catured, and reviled him; of that 
populace that was nothing more 
than mud-seas at his feet, on the 
vast field of the Fatherland. 
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Now he reigns supreme; the con- 
tempt he once showed for them is 
become the enemy’s portion; the 
people are grown his willing in- 
struments; he has known how to 
read the signs of the times, to seize 
the chances of the moment, to wield 
and to weld; to mould the old 
order of things into a new order; 
to root out the republican rabies ; 
to crush down the radical spirit ; to 
grasp the national mind; to hold 
the nation’s heart; to venture, to 
succeed, to dare, and to do. The 
national vanity, the popular pride, 
have been flattered by his miraculous 
successes ; surely a grateful people 
will foster their hero. Their good 
old Emperor is well enough, but 
even he had not been but for Bis- 
marck. He, gallant old gentleman, 
has scruples, hesitations, tender- 
nesses of conscience, regrets; is 
not much other than any private 
man—him we do not specially care 
to go ont and greet. As for princes, 
clothed in soft raiment, dwelling in 


kings’ palaces, their name is legion ; 
but this man, der Linzige, the only 
One, unique; his like not again to be 
seen this side of eternity ; a prophet, 
and more than a prophet—him we 
will worship, before him we will fall 


down. A gigantic mass of all that 
makes Manhood, he carries a high 
look with him; fireand reality,as well 
as blood and iron, are in that great 
figure and big brain. He speaks, 
and it is as though the king of 
beasts sent his leonine roar before 
him through the forests of which 
he is lord. That orator, erst so 
eloquent, seems now but froth and 
fribble; the attempted epigram of 
the penultimate patriot dwindles 
into mere spite; prudence becomes 
pedantry ; warning, the mumblings 
of blind senile leaders of the blind ; 
threat, the mere futile squeak of 
peevish incompetence. The little 
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sneers have struck too low, they fall 
unheeded at his feet ; he will not stoop 
to notice them; let them lie: but 
from his height, God-like, demonic, 
he will pour forth his lava stream of 
scathing eloquence, which, by mere 
attraction of gravitation, reaches 
its destination in the infinite flats 
beneathhim. This stinging tongue, 
this arrogant intellect, this ruth. 
less will, this keen daring, and rest- 
less ambition, what are they but 
the outcome of the age? In him 
you see the typical German; the 
guerre-man, the war-man; the gar. 
man—the whole man; nay, rather 
a demi-god unfathomable, terrible, 
There is, in all modern history, no 
figure like this figure, no mind like 
this mind, unless it be the brief 
apparition of a Mirabeau on a back- 
ground of unaccomplished destiny. 
A man for men to fear; for women 
to love; for, beside that primeval 
titanic force, there dwells another 
man in him in strange and striking 
contrast with the Briareus of the 
Tribune—a gentle, genial, human- 
hearted man; witty, winning; loving 
the soft sound of women’s voices, 
the beauty of bright eyes, the prattle 
of children, the yellowing woods, 
the setting sun. A Triton, indeed, 
but not amongst minnows. ‘No 
great general,’ says Froude, ‘ever 
arose out of a nation of cowards, 
no great statesman out of a nation 
of fools.’ That the mute Moltkes ané 
bashfal Bismarcks of the Father- 
land are many, we may be sure; but 
history is careful only of the type. 
Looking at such a man as this, sur- 
rounded by such men as these, we, 
who are but spectators of the 
drama, are almost tempted, since 
finite man cannot go on infinitely, 
to re-echo the prayer of Par- 
celsus, and cry: ‘Make no mor 
giants, God, but elevate the race 
at once!’ 
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SCENERY OF AN 
Ms have always taken delight 


in following the courses of 
great rivers, whether upwards from 
wide estuaries, where, for many a 
mile the strong fresh current battles 
with the sea waves, or down from 
mountain-cradles where the young 
waters steal from green flowery 
slopes or shadowy hollows, or burst 
in fuller volume from blue ice-clefts 
or low-browed rocky caverns. From 
such birth-places start the pleasant 
pastoral streams immortalised in 
verse, and the great historic rivers 
that have beheld the secrets of the 
past, and borne the pomp and wealth 
of the world. There is a strong 
interest in following, even on maps, 
the lines that indicate the early 
courses of such streams through 
regions inaccessible or unknown to 
civilised men, and to speculate on 
the marvellous scenes they must 
pass. By what gorges of immeasur- 
able profundity must the Indus 
burst its way through the vast 
Hinda Koosh! Down what tre- 
mendous chasms—along what lovely 
lily-mantled vales—must the Oxus 
dash from ‘his high mountain- 
cradle in Pamir’—Roof of the 
World—before reaching the Choras- 
mian wastes! Through what won- 
drous many-coloured defiles of 
glowing porphyry must Siberian 
Ob thread the huge Altaic ranges 
on its way to the Frozen Sea! 
Who can imagine the scenes tra- 
versed by the mighty Brahmaputra 
as it skirts the enormous Himalaya 
before «passing between mystic 
Uhassa and that strange ring- 
shaped Palti Lake; or the ravines 
by which the torrent of the Hoang- 
ho escapes from amid stupendous 
Thibetan precipices to spread its 
yellow flood over million-peopled 
Chinese provinces ? 
_But from such continent-traver- 
sing rivers and unapproachable 
solitudes, we turn to waters, less 
long and wide, but of volume 
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enough for much grandeur and 
beauty, and for conferring plenty 
on broad populous tracts as they 
pass spots famous alike for Hindu 
and Englishman. Perhaps some 
of the numerous Europeans now 
attracted, mentally or bodily, to 
India may find interest in our 
account from personal observation 
of the various scenes of natural and 
historical interest which are to be 
found along the course of the 
River Cavéry. 

Unsurpassed in holiness amongst 
Indian streams is the Civéry, sacred 
from its furthermost fountain in 
romantic mountainous Coorg, as we 
call Kodigu, literally Peakland, to 
where, after crossing the Peninsula, 
all that is left of its dwindled 
waters that through countless arms 
and channels have fertilised luxu- 
riant Trichinopoly and Tanjore, 
strains into the Bay of Bengal. 
Local Brahmanical legend affirms 
this river to be the holiest in India. 
Even Ganga herself is declared to 
resort underground once a year to 
its all-purifying flood to wash away 
the pollution contracted from the 
crowds of sinners who have bathed 
in her own waters. 

The little principality of Coorg 
lies embosomed in mountains on the 
western boundary of Mysore: its 
highest summits are the Brahmagiri 
range, nearly 5,000 feet above the sea. 
Standing there on a clear November 
morning a lovely varied landscape 
opens out. Far as the eye can reach 
ridge after ridge of grassy or forest- 
clad hills stretch away in many- 
folded multitudes, now with soft 
wavy outlines, now shooting up in 
the bold sharp peaks that charac- 
terise the country. Far westward 
the dark-blue Indian Ocean may be 
discerned over a wide dim region 
intersected by bright winding rivers. 
On the topmost Brahmagiri at a 
spot called Tala-Cavéri (Cavéry- 
head) the infant stream issues, from 
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no dark cave or ice-grot, but from 
a green hill-side into a stone basin 
surmounted by a small shrine, 
whence it trickles into a tank, about 
thirty feet square, in which the 
water is kept at a depth of three 
feet by an outlet whose overflow is 
the beginning of the river. In 
October there is a grand festive pil- 
grimage to this thrice-holy spot. 
Every Coorg household sends its 
representatives, and thousands come 
from Mysore, Canara, and Malabar. 
In gay picturesque groups, clad in 
holiday costume, they ascend the 
long slopes by many paths up to 
the lofty valley. Songs and music 
resound on all sides, for this is the 
season of rejoicing: the gloomy 
months of the monsoon are over, 
the valleys are filled with fast-ripen- 
ing rice-crops, and forest and bill 
are resplendent with freshness and 
beauty after the rains. Like the 
Swiss, the Coorg people are bold 
and active mountaineers, a tall and 
handsome race, the women often 


fair, graceful, and of stately pre- 


sence. Like the Swiss, too, they 
love their country passionately, and 
exalt it above every other region of 
the earth. They are a singing race ; 
every occasion has its song in their 
favourite tripping trochaic metre, 
and almost every song begins thus : 


Tn the famous Jambudwipa 

There are many splendid kingdoms, 
But as high above all mountains 
Thrones the snowy Mahaméru; 
And as in the flowering forest 
Blooms the champaca the sweetest, 
So is Kodagu, a pearl-string, 
Loveliest amongst the kingdoms: 
Live in it, my friend, and prosper ! 


On the Cavéry festival-day the 
moment of the sun’s entering Libra 
is that fixed for washing away all sin 
from those who then plunge into the 
holy tank. Maultitudes stand round 
impatiently awaiting. At length 
the priest gives the sign, and the 
throngs, old and young, men and 
women, rush in wild confusion into 
the water, dip their heads thrice, 
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drink as often, and then offer a 
small gift to the priests, who sit 
near the shrine of the spring, and 
pour some pure water over the 
heads of the devotees. 

From its sacred source the Cavéry 
winds between high-wooded banks 
forsome thirty miles through Coorg, 
receiving several tributaries, so that 
it has expanded into a fair stream 
when it enters the table-land of 
Mysore, and by the time it reaches 
Seringapatam it has broadened into 
a large river, running swiftly over 
rocky beds round the long narrow 
island on which stands the Fort so 
memorable in Anglo-Indian history. 
It is a huge ill-planned mass of 
building, and, notwithstanding its 
long high ramparts, square bastions, 
and walls piled on walls, ugly and 
unimposing. The perilous breach, 
through which our men dashed on 
that fierce day of vengeance, still 
remains just as it was when many 
a brave fellow dropped on its rugged 
slope. In the inner rampart the 
narrow sally-port is shown where 
Tippu, fiercely fighting in person as 
he was driven from traverse to tra- 
verse, was retreating when a crowd 
flying from within met the assail- 
ants rushing on, and after a deadly 
struggle the Sultan’s body was 
found under a heap of slain. None 
knew the hand that killed him, but 
bloody, pitiless, and treacherous as 
he was, he died like a soldier and a 
king. A mile and a half from the 
Fort there is a secluded garden. A 
double row of tall tapering cypresses 
leads to a stately octagonal mauso- 
leum adorned with cupolas, pinnacles, 
and fretwork, all dazzling white, and 
surrounded with a deep verandah 
supported on pillars of highly- 
polished black marble. On three 
sides are magnificent folding doors 
of massive ebony, inlaid with ivory 
arabesques, set in door-frames of 
black marble bright as a mirror. 
Looking through one of these, three 
tombs are seen side by side in the 
centre, where sleep Hyder Ali, his 
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wife, and his son Tippu Sultan. 
The latter’s tomb is covered with 
rich brocaded silk, the other two 
with red gold-embroidered cloth. 
On the side facing the cypress 
avenue a large lattice-window beau- 
tifully cut in black marble admits 
a subdued light, and the air within 
is heavy with aromatic odours. An 
impressive stillness and repose 
brood over the spot where these 
men lie whose lives were passed in 
turbulence and bloodshed. A small 
graceful, snow-white mosque stands 
beside the mausoleum, where prayers 
are daily offered ;: flights of pigeons 
circle round the minarets and cupo- 
las, and shady trees and flowering 
shrubs enclose the gleaming edifices 
with a pleasant greenery. 

Hence for some forty miles the 
Cavéry flows on overa level country, 
well cultivated and dotted with 
tanks, towns, and villages, till it 
approaches the rugged, mountainous 
tract that separates the Mysore 
plateau from the burning plains of 
the Carnatic. On the border of 
this wilderness, the river, nearly a 
quarter of a mile broad, separates 
into two wide arms enclosing the 
island of Sivasamidram—i.e. Siva’s 
Sea, on which there are a town and 
temple of ancient fame. The island 
is strong from the rapidity of the 
river and the uneven bottom of the 
channel, and near its head both 
arms are crossed by bridges very 
quaintly and _ characteristically 
Hindu. Masses and reefs of rock 
are scattered over the river-bed, 
and on these round pillars with 
squared bases are placed in pairs 
five or six feet apart ; rough beams 
of stone are laid transversely on 
them, and a roadway made. More 
than one hundred pairs of pillars 
are so fixed at regular intervals, but 
as firm stances are indispensable, 
and the rocky shelves and reefs are 
not continuous but dispersed, the 
line of the bridge turns hither and 
thither according as a secure floor- 
ing offers for the bases of the shafts. 
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And so the long, pillared structure 
winds across the river in sweep- 
ing curves, eminently picturesque, 
though unsatisfactory to an en- 
gineer. Pierced masonry parapets 
protect the road-way, which affords 
a safe passage for vehicles, and the 
serpentine bridge is quite according 
to the nature of things in the eyes of 
Hindus, who say, ‘A river winds, 
and why not the bridge that crosses 
it P’ 

Less than a mile below the 
bridge are the great Falls of the 
Cavéry, where the river takes its 
first step downwards towards the 
plain country. There is a fall on 
each branch of the river on either 
side the island: that on the nor- 
thern branch is most stupendous. 
For some distance above the fall 
the stream, much chafed and broken 
by rocks and islets, runs with 
arrowy swiftness till it rushes over- 
@ precipice nearly two hundred feet 
high, thundering down in a vast 
broad, foaming mass on the further 
side, and in four or five lesser 
cataracts on the nearer, for half 
the depth into tremendous caldrons, 
and thence pours out headlong in 
two prodigious rock-divided volumes 
all white whirling water, amid great 
clouds of vapour into a tumultuous 
seething gulf. Something resem- 
bling the Rhine-fall at Schaffhausen, 
but far surpassing it in height and 
volume, this fall is characterised 
by immensity of force and inces~ 
sant thunder that shake the slip-. 
pery rocks overhanging the abyss. 

It is a terrible and savage scene, 
befitting the tragedies that tradition 
says have been enacted there, for 
all the island lies under a curse, 
being the possession of a powerful 
demon, jealous of intruders. Cen- 
turies ago a raja wished to found 
a city and establish his capital 
there, and made assiduous offerings 
to propitiate the invisible master, 
who at length disclosed tothe raja 
in a dream that the foundations 
might be laid at a moment to be 
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intimated by the sound of a conch. 
All were ready and in expectation, 
when an unlucky beggar passed by 
blowing a conch after the manner 
of his tribe. This was mistaken 
for the signal, and the foundation 
was at once formally laid. Presently 
the true signal was heard, and the 
raja in alarm resorted to offerings 
and prayers. The demon, some- 
what moved, appeared to the king 
and told him that though a curse 
had been incurred, and the city 
might not stand long, yet out of 
regard for him it should flourish for 
three generations. So Ganga Raja 
reigned there in magnificence, died 
in peace, and was succeeded by his 
son Nandi Raja. 

The new king won great fame 
and accomplished many marvellous 
exploits, but the curse began to 
work, and he was led into inex- 
piable defilement by eating un- 
wittingly of unclean food. The 
Brahmans told him that for a king 
so defiled nothing remained but 
death. So solemnly delivering 
over the kingdom to his son and 
arraying himself in royal robes, he 
mounted his favourite horse, capa- 
risoned as for a festival, and rode 
towards the cliffs that overhang 
the tremendous cataracts. There 
his queen, renowned far and wide 
for loveliness, met him and pleaded 
passionately to die with him. In 
those days such a prayer seemed 
meet and good, so veiled with 
golden tissue and adorned with 
flowers and jewels, she was lifted 
on to his saddle-bow. The good 
horse was blind-folded, and thon, 
smitten with spur and rod, bounded 
forward over the beetling cliff. 
For a moment the glittering vision 
shone through the rolling spray- 
clouds, and was lost for ever in the 
eddying whirlpools. 

The bold raja’s son, Ganga the Se- 
cond, now succeeded, a mighty man 
whose bow nonecould bend; he much 
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enlarged the city and reigned long 
in splendour. It seemed as though 
the doom had died, but it was only 
slumbering between times.' He 
had married his two daughters to 
powerful chieftains, but their inor- 
dinate pride led them to taunt their 
husbands continually with the 
superior splendour of their father. 
Stung and disgusted at last the 
proud chiefs leagued together and 
swore tohumble theking. Gather- 
ing all their forces they besieged 
him in his island-city for twelve 
years, but could never cross the 
swift and difficult waters. At 
length they succeeded in corrupting 
his minister; the traitor removed 
the guard from the only ford, and 
in the heat of the drowsy afternoon 
engaged his master at chess in the 
royal divan. Soon shouts and a 
confused noise startled the king. 
‘It is children at play,’ said the 
treacherous minister. Presently 
the hangings were torn apart and 
armed men poured in: the king 
sprang up, drew his sword, cut his 
way into the inner apartments, 
there slew his wives and children, 
and then rushing amidst the thick- 
ening foes died bravely on the 
points of twenty spears. His wicked 
daughters, when they saw their 
dead father, stricken with sudden 
horror, fled to the fatal falls and 
threw themselves into the abyss. 
After this the inhabitants departed 
with their wealth from the ill- 
omened spot, and abandoned the 
isle and city to the sullen demon. 
Nor has the place ever prospered 
since; the town is shrunk and 
ruinous, and seldom free from fever 
and pestilence. 

The falls on the southern side 
of the island, which is nearly a 
mile across, are in a line with those 
already described, but that branch 
of the river is much wider, pro- 
bably 600 yards broad. The chan- 
nel above is thickly sprinkled with 
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rocks and small islets, and the pre- 
cipice forms a long irregular semi- 
circle, above 100 feet in height, 
down which the stream plunges in 
six principal sheets of white foam- 
ing water, separated by rocky bar- 
riers, feathered from top to bottom 
with trees, bushes, and plumy tufts 
of bamboo. One or two of the 
falls pour down in nearly unbroken 
sheets, others shoot down steeply 
sloping channels, and in the central 
fall a vast body of water, pent in 
at the top, rushes with tremendous 
force down an abrupt incline for 
half the depth, and thence spreads 
out into a broad magnificent thun- 
dering cataract. Between the main 
falls lesser cascades and streaks of 
water are everywhere stealing down 
the faces and ledges of the inter- 
rupting islets. It is a lovely scene, 
all set in wild forest; the craggy 
banks and islands are thickly 
wooded, and by a long flight of 
rough steps one can descend to the 
margin of the river in front of the 
falls, and there watch the un- 


wearied force and endless beauty 


of the element. Long streamers 
of creepers and convolvuli, starred 
with many-coloured flowers, hang 
waving from boughs above, their 
ends shaken by the glancing waters ; 
clouds of bright spray-mist are 
continually rising and drifting away 
upon the wind, and a changing 
sun-bow arches over the roaring 
caldrons of the middle fall. 

Some twenty years ago a mourn- 
ful occurrence seemed to show that 
the malignant demon had not lost his 
hatred of intruders. A party had 
come to visit the falls from Banga- 
lore, and one of them, a young lady, 
rashly endeavoured to reach a dan- 
gerous view-point on the brink of 
the river above the cataracts. The 
ground gave way, she fell into the 
headlong waters, and was instantly 
swept over one of the cataracts at 
adistance from the bank; but her 
body was caught in a clump of 
bushes projecting from an inter- 
vening islet, and remained there 
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for two or three days swung to 
and frofincessantly by the rushing 
torrent. The river was in full 
flood and the spot inaccessible to 
mortal. At last the body disap- 
peared in the boiling eddies, and 
was most likely flung ashore and 
found a grave on some lonely sand 
bank at a bend in the wilderness. 

Nearly two miles below the falls 
the island ends, and the arms of 
the river reunite; there are few 
wilder spots than that meeting of 
waters; the whirling currents clash 
together and hurry tumultuously on 
along a deep ravine. Standing on 
the high bank overlooking this 
scene the white gleaming crests of 
the falls on the southern arm can 
be seen over the intervening jungle, 
below at the point of the island a 
long spit of sand runs out, much 
haunted by tall water-fowl seldom 
seen in more frequented places. 
Couples of quaint-looking spoon- 
bills, side by side, all pure white 
except the black wings, their heads 
erect, and the broad yellow ends of 
their bills touching their breasts. 
Gigantic storks, sable glossed over 
with green and purple, their long 
blood-red bills thrust spear-like 
forward. Flocks of black ibises, 
their curved beaks and heads wat- 
tled over with scarlet warts; be- 
sides various herons and wading 
birds. Frequent hoof-marks on 
the smooth margins and sand-banks 
between the jungle and the river 
show where in the morning and 
evening twilights the deer come to 
drink, and here and there broad 
cushioned foot-prints mark the 
presence of their striped or spotted 
enemies, 

For fifty miles hence the river 
runs eastward in a long irregular 
curve through what may be truly 
termed a howling wilderness—a 
savage billowy region of ravines 
and hills, seldom approaching moun- 
tain grandeur, but covered with 
thin thorny jungle, parched and 
stony, the abode of malarious fever. 
Water appears sparingly in the 
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deeper hollows, and there the under- 
growth is thicker and rank grass 
grows high. Although ‘the line 
of desolation and the stones of 
emptiness’ seem stretched over 
this forbidding tract, it abounds 
with wild animals even more than 
deep luxuriant forests. Herds of 
graceful spotted deer; the tall dark 
Indian elk, and still taller but more 
clumsy nylghau, whose eyes sur- 
pass the gazelle’s in large lustrous 
splendour, haunt the silent recesses, 
and, never far from them, those 
perfect embodiments of grim beauty 
the leopard and tiger. The Civéry 
flows through this dreary dangerous 
region, in a narrow valley with 
sides rising steeply from the water’s 
edge for 200 or 300 feet to the 
general level of the country, but 
this part of its course is seldom 
looked upon by human eyes; as 
for miles on either side there are 
no roads or villages. Human habi- 


tations only begin to appear when 
the face of the country becomes 


more level and open. On _ the 
southern side, where the jungle 
thins and cultivated land is seen, 
is a road, or rather track, available 
only for horses and pack-cattle, 
but still one of the principal com- 
munications with the country below 
the Ghauts, which runs across from 
point to point of the great bend of 
the river. 

Once when marching along 
this road we resolved to strike 
through the jungle at right angles, 
and reach the Cfvéry at its 
wildest part. So starting in the 
gray of the morning with some 
shikarries and guides we rode into 
the wilderness. Paths soon ceased, 
and for a long time we threaded 
narrow valleys, toiled over stony 
ridges, or took circuits to avoid 
more difficult acclivities. The air 
was close, the sun burning, and 
the trees generally not thick or 
high enough for shade. Even when 
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animals abound it is surprising how 
little may be seen of them; only 
once or twice a herd of spotted 
deer, their brown shining coats 
flecked with white like snow-flakes, 
dashed across an open, led by the 
antlered buck. Once a shikarry, 
who had gone up a hill to recon. 
noitre, beckoned us to approach, 
and showed where a huge python 
or Indian boa was lying in a round 
wheel-like coil with the head in 
the centre. It was the largest we 
had ever seen, apparently some 15 
feet long, thicker in the middle 
than a man’s thigh, and distended 
with recently swallowed prey, which 
showed well the black and yellow 
pattern down its back. The eyes 
were open but had no speculation, 
and wave-like heavings ran at in- 
tervals along the body: we silently 
retreated without disturbing the 
monster. From the road to the 
river might be a dozen miles going 
direct, but our circuitous route 
probably covered eighteen. At last 
the trees began to grow thicker, 
and on reaching the top of a long 
ridge we beheld the Cavéry flowing 
along its valley some 300 feet 
below. The stream, pent between 
steep banks, seemed about 200 
yards wide; its bed crowded with 
rocks, round which the water rushed 
and murmured, sending up the only 
sound that broke the silence. To 
the left it came sharply round a 
corner overhung with jagged pre- 
cipitous rocks; to the right it ran 
straight for half a mile, its lofty 
sides thinly sprinkled with trees 
and furrowed with stony ravines. 
Far around extended a rugged 
ridgy country covered with dusky 
monotonous jungle, and in the dis- 
tance eastward rose a high moun- 
tain, two-headed, like Parnassus, 
though sleeping on it would be 
more likely to give a fever than 
inspiration;? its base and flanks 
are famous for fine sandal-wood, 


* Nec in bicipiti somnidsse Parnasso 
Memini, ut repenté sic poeta prodirem. 
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which grows best on the poorest 
soil. This pretty tree grows much 
like hawthorn bushes, the oldest 
reaching the size of ancient may- 
thorn trees in parks, the older and 
darker the wood the more fragrant ; 
its pointed leaves of delicate green 
contrast pleasantly with the sombre 
foliage of the jungle. 

We advanced with difficulty some 
distance along the bank of the 
river without finding much change 
of prospect; the absence of life and 
stillness were impressive ; only the 
murmur of the river was heard, 
rushing as though in haste to 
escape from its barren prison to 
the distant plains where it might 
reflect villages and temples, and 
spread fertility over broad busy 
rice-tracts. So when the midday 
heat was over we set out to return, 
and again wound our way through 
the hills. On issuing from a defile 
that widened out into a small plain, 
where some good soil had attracted 
a few natives to build huts and 
cultivate some plots of plantains 
and sugar-cane, several met us to 
complain that for some days past 
two bears had been committing de- 
predations in their gardens, and 
the women and children were afraid 
to stir out. 

They pointed to a spur run- 
ning out from the hill-side near 
where we were standing as the 
bears’ retreat. So we proceeded 
to reconnoitre the spur, and 
found it end in a large mound, 
covered with huge blocks and 
boulders, piled confusedly, like 
garden rock-work on a prodigious 
scale. Deep in the hollows and 
windings of thesethe bears had their 
stronghold. In such places they are 
very wavy and suspicious, so caution 
was needful. Two bare-footed shi- 
karries gliding about the rocks soon 
discovered the aperture most used 
by the animals for passing in and 
out. Silently mounting the rocks 
we took a position on a huge block 
fommanding the entrance; under 
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foot gaps and crevices between 
piled-up masses led into the dark 
recesses below. A few native 
rockets form part of every sports- 
man’s equipment in these tracts. 
One was lit and dropped into a 
crevice that seemed to go deepest. 
It fell whizzing down and exploded 
far within, and loud grunting 
growls immediately announced the 
inhabitants were startled and ap- 
proaching the exit. Another and 
another rocket failed in forcing 
them to bolt out and expose them- 
selves to unknown dangers, till one 
that must have whizzed close to 
the old he-bear’s tail was too much 
for his nerves, and sent him bundling 
out down the narrow path like a 
big bale of black hair. A shot 
dropped him on his tracks, and as 
he struggled to rise another through 
the head laid him lifeless. But his 
mate stillremained. The villagers, 
who, calculating on our return that 
way, had patiently watched the hill 
all day, were certain she was in the 
caves, and several more rockets 
were dropped in without result, 
when a shout was raised that she 
was out on the other side of the 
mound, where she must have issued 
by some unnoticed opening. Leap- 
ing from mass to mass we reached 
the other side just in time to see 
her disappearing in thick bushes 
in a direction as though she would 
make for the higher hill whence 
the spur ran out. So we dashed 
along the crown of the spur for the 
chance of getting a shot as she 
passed below from coming round 
the base of the mound. Almost 
immediately as we gained a spot 
over a comparatively open space on 
the side of the spur, she emerged 
from the bushes with a _bear’s 
awkward floundering gallop, and at 
the same moment a native watcher 
who had been posted farther up the 
hill appeared on the other side of 
the opening. As soon as the bear 
saw him she rose up on her hind 
feet with a fierce growl, when we 
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knocked her over with a ball, and 
she went, half rolling half scram- 
bling, down the descent, uttering 
yells, or rather screams, that made 
the rocks ring all round—none can 
imagine with what vehemence a 
bear can scream. We scrambled 
down and got between the hill and 
thicket in which she had taken 
refuge, and after posting people 
around and throwing in stones, 
caught a glimpse of her again and 
were enabled to give a finishing 
shot. The villagers were in high 
glee, soon brought down both the 
animals, tied their feet together, 
slung them to poles, and carried 
them, singing and dancing absurdly, 
to the camp. Both were large 
bears, the male especially, with 
good thick-haired skins and very 
fat. They yielded a large pot of 
grease that would have been much 
considered in Bond Street. 

Proceeding for some twenty miles 
along the rough stony road, over a 
once tolerably populous and culti- 
vated country, we came to the head 
of the Cavéripiram Ghaut, once 
well known and one of the two or 
three communications between this 
mountainous region and the low 
country. Armies have passed by 
it, and in the war with Tippu 
Colonel Read marched up with a 
force and convoy of provisions; 
when the crowds of brinjarries 
—grain-carriers—and the rabble 
of ruffians, as well as a horde of 
mercenaries that accompanied him, 
so plundered and ruined the country 
that villages once possessing hun- 
dreds of houses now number but 
dozens, and not a third of the once 
arable lands is cultivated. In those 
troublous times Colonel Read was 
quite unable to control the multi- 
tude of plunderers and ruffianly 
camp-followers that accompanied 
his convoy, and his march showed 
sadly how the progress of even a 
succouring force may leave ruin 
and desolation. 

A large plain pagoda is now allthat 
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remains of a village that once stood 
at the head of the pass; its spa- 
cious pillared verandah serves as a 
rest-house for travellers. A thick 
thorny jungle overspreads the 
neighbourhood, and not far in it 
is a fort built in ancient days; 
one of those strongholds that often 
surprise explorers in the wildest 
and most unlikely spots. We 
walked to see it in the evening; it 
consisted of a brick wall enclosing 
an oblong area of perhaps three 
acres; quite plain, without turrets 
or battlements, and having but one 
narrow entrance, though there was 
a rent or two in the wall. Within, 
a ledge or terrace ran round the 
wall three or four feet from the 
top, whence the garrison might 
fight, and a dense tangled thicket 
of bushes, briars, creepers, and 
rank vegetation covered the whole 
area within. It was a favourite 
haunt of tigers, and people seldom 
went near. We mounted by some 
projections to the ledge threading 
the inner wall, and, feeling secure 
at twenty feet above the matted 
covert below, walked along, medi- 
tating in the still sunset hour how 
the savage holders of the fort had 
changed perhaps more in species 
than in nature. A huge brown 
horned owl rose from a crevice, 
and, gliding on noiseless wings to 
the wall-top, sat there with wide 
staring eyes and horns erect. Whilst 
looking at it a prolonged savage 
growling snarl from the dense 
thicket beneath told that we were 
watched and challenged by one of 
the grim garrison. No words can 
express the ferocity thrilling in 
that long-drawn grating growl 
suddenly rising in that hushed 
retreat: it sent a cold shudder 
through the nerves. Quickly step- 
ping back along the ledge we de- 
scended at the entrance and de- 
parted from the dangerous ruin. 
Resuming our journey we entered 
the pass, a dreary defile descending 
gradually for eighteen miles between 
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steep, barren, gloomy hills, till it 
debouches on the Civéry. A water- 
course winds along its flat narrow 
bottom, closely followed by the 
road which, everywhere bad enough, 
crosses the rough stony bed of the 
torrent no less than nine times. 
Shut out from wind the air is fear- 
fully hot and pestilential We 
twice met droves of a score or more 
pack cattle, some loaded with 
tobacco and horribly stinking salt 
fish, others with antlers and horns 
picked up in the jungle. It gives 
some idea of the abundance of 
animals that the right of gathering 
shed deer-horns is rented for a 
considerable sum: that year there 
had been an extraordinary murrain 
amongst the bison in the higher 
ranges, and dozens had been found 
dead. Seeing how painfully the 
laden bullocks were picking their 
way along the rugged road, one 
could not but picture the scene 
when an army with all its baggage 
was struggling up the savage defile. 
How it must have rung with the 
turmoil and clamour of troops and 
horsemen, camels and elephants, 
thousands of pack-cattle and mul- 
titudes of many-coloured motley 
followers, all streaming up the 
close-pent mountain track! The 
long valley opened upon the Cavéry 
just after the river had completed 
its weary curve through the desert, 
and turning from the eastward 
course it had followed from its 
cradle, now bent southward, hence- 
forth rolling deeper and broader 
waters through peopled plains ; but 
nowhere in all its course is there 
a spot where picturesque and savage 
beauty is so blended as here at the 
debouchement of the pass. From 
a rising ground one sees the great 
river come shining southward 
between wooded banks down a 
green valley running straight for 
miles, on each side of which the 
promontory-like ends of inward- 
running ranges pushed out, one 
behind the other, in long succession. 
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Towering mountain-masses closed 
the valley in the distance. West- 
ward the Cavéripiram Pass stretched 
upward between grim peaks and 
ridges frowning in long perspective 
over the rugged gorge. 

Some miles above this spot, up 
the river, there is a remarkable 
seldom-visited locality called the 
Smoking Rock. Near the moun- 
tains at the valley-top the river 
spreads into a broad expanse, the 
banks nearly level with the water, 
and from the middle of the flood a 
column, apparently of white smoke, 
arises and drifts away upon the 
wind. No rocks or fall are visible 
to account for this continually 
ascending cloud of spray-mist, for 
such it is, but the natives say thero 
is a hole or chasm, four palm-trees 
deep, into which the water falls; 
nothing, however, can be seen of 
this from the bank, and the smoke- 
like column seems to rise from the 
bosom of an unbroken stream. 
The effect is striking and peculiar. 
On the bank opposite stands a 
hoary old stone temple, within the 
enclosure of which is a range of 
ten or twelve huge black lingam 
stones, each in a canopied cell: 
on the further side rise many-folded 
densely-wooded hills, above which 
looms the double head of the 
Sanda!-wood Mountain. Not far 
below the Smoking Rock the wide 
river suddenly narrows to less than 
half its width, between rocky walls 
through which it rushes in mad 
boiling rapids and broken falls with 
a roar audible afar. Riding fast 
back, past the defile we had de- 
scended, wecametothe Cavéripiram 
Fort which gives its name to the 
Pass—a large, massive, dismantled 
old building, picturesque in its 
decay, with a fine stone water-gate 
opening on the river. Built to 
command the pass and levy black- 
mail upon travellers, like the 
castles on the Rhine, it tells of 
a state of society long passed away. 

And here the river finally leaves 
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the high table-land and mountainous 
tracts through which it has long 
wandered, and begins its southward 
course, flowing almost straight, 
‘brimming, and bright, and large,’ 
for forty miles ; but the country on 
either side is still poor and rocky, 
and its banks too high for irriga- 
tion. In this part of its course it 
passes three or four islets of a few 
acres each, higher than the flood- 
level, and covered with trees, to 
which, in June, July, and August, 
when the river is most swollen, 
and the islets surrounded by swift 
swirling torrents, innumerable 
water-fowl resort for breeding. 
The trees are filled with their large 
clumsy nests, and scores of various 
species of cranes, storks, and herons 
are continually sweeping round on 
wide wings, or sitting in quaint 
files on the tree-tops. Gaunt bald- 
headed, bare-necked adjutants, 
storks all glossy black saving white 
necks, ibises wholly white except 
black heads and bills, snowy egrets, 
blue herons, cormorants, and grey 
pelicans, may be seen amongst them, 
but the different species keep apart, 
and nidificate together, like rooks. 
Desirous of obtaining the eggs of 
some of these birds, we determined 
to reach the islets, but this was not 
easy; the flooded waters were so 
swift and impetuous, and the only 
boats round saucer-shaped frame- 
works of bamboo covered with 
leather, just like ancient British 
coracles, difficult to guide in the 
eddies of aflood. Launching, how- 
ever, from a point a long way 
above we contrived, with cautious 
and strenuous paddling, to hit an 
islet. Our advent caused great 
commotion amongst the feathered 
communities. Flapping from their 
nests, they circled round with 
hoarse croaking cries, and we ob- 
tained many kinds of large eggs, 
mostly white, some pale green. 
Bottle-birds’ nests also hung by 
dozens from the bushes, and any 
detached rock in the stream, bear- 
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ing a single tree, was sure to be 
chosen by some hawk or a crow 
for its breeding-place. Pea-fowl 
also abound on this part of the 
river, and a splendid cock might 
often be seen perched on a bare 
branch over the water, its glorious 
plumage shining in the sun. The 
floods, however, bring down dis- 
agreeable visitors to the islets, and 
it is necessary to move with caution 
amongst the bushes and heaps of 
cast-up rubbish, for snakes, scor- 
pions, and ill-favoured creeping 
things lurk on all sides above and 
below. It is curious how the tribes 
of river-haunting birds adopt their 
breeding-times to the conditions 
most agreeable to their habits ; the 
above-mentioned _ tree-frequenting 
species build during the summer 
months of flood, whilst terns, 
plovers, and sand-pipers breed when 
the water is lowest, in February, 
March, and April; their dark-green 
or yellow black-blotched eggs may 
then be found in dozens on banks 
and sand-flats in mid-stream that 
are covered in the season of flood. 
Flowing onwards the Cavéry 
passes Bhawany, where it receives 
a large tributary of the same name 
that comes from the Neilgherry Hills. 
A large town occupies the point of 
land between the meeting of the 
rivers, both of which are spanned 
just above their junction by long 
many-arched bridges, built in the 
pre-railway days, and then regarded 
as grand achievements, but now of 
little use. The confluence of the 
streams is most sacred, and the tip 
of the tongue of land where they 
meet is faced on both sides with 
flights of steps over which high 
portals of carved granite conduct 
to twin temples, one dedicated to 
Vishnu, the other to Siva, the 
fretted towers and domes of which 
cover all the space between the 
streams: a rare instance of neigh- 
bourliness between those usually 
jarring sects. The spotisa strong- 
hold of Brahmans and dancing- 
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girls; troops of the latter, garlanded, 
bejewelled, and brightly attired, are 
continually passing through the 
temple-courts with measured chant 
and clash of cymbals, or sitting in 
gay many-coloured groups on the 
river-steps, under the quivering 
leaves of the great peepal tree. . 
Here, too, the Cavéry begins to 
put on those green vestments of 
fertile luxuriance that thenceforth 
adorn its march. Channels led 
from it, and conducted along at a 
distance from its banks, cover the 
intervening strip with gardens and 
bright-green rice crops, in unspeak- 
ably refreshing contrast with the 
parched lands out of reach of the 
water. A few miles farther, the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
Bridge crosses the river at Erode ; 
here is a great station, extensive 
works and buildings, and all the 
strange clash and contrast between 
European enterprise and Indian im- 
mobility. Still swelling and widen- 
ing, the river rolls on for fifty miles 
more, ever decked with broader 
skirts of plenty, as it now turns 
eastward towards its bourne. At 
Caroor it is a mile wide, and there 
joined by a broad tributary, the 
Ambriawati, that comes from the 
elephant-haunted heights of the 
Anamalai Mountains. The tract 
between their union is covered with 
sand-hills and dunes blown from 
the river-beds ; these waves of sand, 
ever shifting, advance with the 
south-west monsoon-winds, and re- 
cede with the north-east. They 
have covered fields and fences, and 
buried a temple; only part of the 
roof and the tower project above 
the mounds ; and palms and cocoa- 
trees that grew near have more 
than half their stems embedded. 
Once in five years the entrance is 
cleared with great labour, the doors 
opened, lamps lit before the image, 
and worship offered; then for a 
long period the shrine is abandoned 
to the stealthy, fast-filling torrents. 
So loose and fine is the sand, that 
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walking over it is as difficult as 
over soft deep snow, and the air is 
filled with a low crackling murmur 
as the crests of the mounds conti- 
nually crumble and trickle down. 

The stately stream flows on, and 
after thirty miles the sharp summit 
of the Trichinopoly Rock comes in 
sight. Six miles west of this the 
river is divided by the sacred island 
of Srirangam, round which it flows 
in broad branches each half a mile 
wide. The southern retains its 
name, but the northern is called 
the Coleroon. This latter, from the 
point of the island to the bank, is 
bridled with acurb of stone, known 
as the Upper Anicut, a wall of 
massive masonry 800 yards long 
and seven feet high, built across 
the bed of the Coleroon, by which 
the water on the Cavéry branch is 
raised to the level of the whole al- 
luvial Delta of the rich and abound- 
ing province of Tanjore, over which 
it is dispersed by a network of 
countless irrigating channels. This 
most beneficent work was con- 
structed in 1836 by Sir Arthur 
Cotton, at a cost of 20,000l., and 
the annual continually increasing 
return now exceeds 400,000l, 

The beautiful island is a dozen 
miles long by one broad, and all 
its expanse covered with gardens, 
groves of fruit-trees, and rich culti- 
vated fields. In its centre stands the 
vast seven-fold Srirangam Pagoda. 
Seven square enclosures stand one 
within the other, their walls twenty- 
five feet high and four thick, each 
side of the outermost square is a 
mile long. The enclosures are 112 
yards apart from one another, and 
a lofty gateway surmounted by a 
tall tower, elaborately sculptured, 
is in the middle of each side of 
every square. The grand gateway 
on the south side of the outer en- 
closure would have been crowned 
with the most gigantic tower in 
India had the design been com- 
pleted, but only the first storey was 
ever raised; its pillars are single 
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stones thirty-three feet long and six 
square, surpassing the Stonehenge 
monoliths. The god of this incal- 
culably wealthy temple, an avatar 
of Vishnu, resides in a small shrine 
in the innermost enclosure, where 
none but Brahmans may enter; the 
outer enclosures are occupied by the 
houses of the temple ministrants, 
pilgrims, and bazaar-shops for their 
needs. There is no space to tell of 
the fabulous wealth of jewels in the 
temple treasury, the enormous dia- 
monds and emeralds, sapphires and 
rubies, filled with wondrous lustre 
though clumsily cut ; there is golden 
armour-casing for the image of the 
god, ablaze with gems, necklaces 
worth a king’s ransom, robes and 
umbrellas sown with tens of thou- 
sands of costly pearls, and gigantic 
water-jars of pure gold. These are 
usually displayed in a magnificent 
many-pillared hall, with eight sculp- 
tured columns in front, each repre- 
senting a caparisoned horse rearing 
high, bearing an armed rider, and 
a tiger beneath springing on the 
horse’s neck, with two footmen at- 
tacking it; all life-size and the 
whole cut from a single block. 
Two léng bridges, each of thirty- 
two wide lofty arches, unite the 
island on either side with the far- 
ther banks. Over these the high 
road leads to the famons old city 
of Clive and Stringer Lawrence, in 
the midst of which rises the re- 
markable rock citadel of Trichino- 
poly—a splinter from Mount Mérn, 
hurled thither by the gods, say the 
Hindus. This solitary hog-backed 
mass rises at one end in a pointed 
crag 350 feet above the river, bear- 
ing a small shrine on the top. 
Houses and magazines surround its 
base, a curious street encircles it 
further up, and a large fort-like 
temple occupies a platform half- 
way up, under the terminal peak. 
A broad stone stairway, enclosed 
and covered, leads up to the temple, 
and open steps wind round the peak 
to the top. On the covered flight a 
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frightful catastrophe happened in 
1849. Vast multitudes had ascended 
to worship on a festival, when from 
some unknown sudden terror, as 
though inspired by Pan or, the 
three-headed demon who in mythi- 
cal times is said to have inhabited 
the rock, there was a confusion 
and headlong rash downwards; 
the covered stairway was choked 
with dead, and some 500 bodies were 
drawn from that fatal passage. 
From the summit of the rock a 
prospect of surpassing beauty and 
interest is unrolled; close beneath 
lies the town with its long regular 
streets, the crumbling palace of the 
Mussulman Nawabs of the Carnatic, 
pagodas, and mosques with tall 
slender minarets, and on the out. 
skirts the white buildings and bun. 
galows of the European cantonment. 
Round this historic rock war and 
contending races have surged fora 
thousand years. Kings of the old 
Hindu dynasties of the south 
fought for its possession ; then came 
the Mussulmans and the Mahrattas, 
the French, and lastly the English. 
Few citadels have witnessed more 
battles, sieges, more daring deeds, 
and varying fortunes. Here Clive 
first felt his genius for rule and 
conquest against hundred-fold odds, 
and without the wall, the Golden 
Rock, French Rock, and the forti- 
fied mound of Elmisseram are elo. 
quent of Stringer Lawrence’s fierce 
struggles with the French. The 
name of that bold sagacious leader 
has not so filled Fame’s trumpet as 
some of those who fought with and 
after him ; but he was one of Eng- 
land’s worthiest sons and stoutest 
builders of her Indian Empire, and 
well did he win his tomb in West- 
minster Abbey, on which all may 
see sculptured the famous Rock 
that beheld hisdeeds. And overall 
the country-side beyond the broad 
river-branches and far around, no 
Belgian plains are thicker sown 
with battle-fields, not all belonging 
to our race and history; the very 
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name, Coleroon, is an English dis- 
tortion-of a native word signifying 
‘the place of slaughter.’ But apart 
from these memories, great is the 
beauty of the prospect; wide ex- 
panses of luxuriant crops, the 
thronging gray towers of Srirangam 
embosomed in groves, the shining 
arms of the river spanned by the 
long white bridges, and the broad 
flood of the Cavéry, seeming to 
issue afar from the very horizon, on 
the west; in the distance undulating 
plains stretching upwards towards 
the long range of the Green Moun- 
tains. 

From Srirangam the Coleroon 
branch pursues its course with 
little change for sixty miles, till 
entering the sea near Porto Novo, 
afew miles from the colossal tem- 
pleof Chillambram. This enormous 
Cyclopean structure strikes the be- 
holder with amazement: blocks of 
granite forty feet long by five thick 
compose its walls, and these must 
have been brought from a hundred 
miles’ distance. The propyleum 


before the gateway of the greatest 
of the four huge pyramidal towers, 
by which St. Paul’s would seem 
flimsy, contains thirty-six monoli- 
thic pillars, six in a row, each 
thirty feet high, supporting a roof 


of immense smooth blocks. This 
giant portico leads into a court 
where stands a stupendous hall, 
the roof of which is borne up by 
one thousand massive columns, 
nearly forty feet high. In one of 
the towers hang festoons of stone 
chains, the rings of which are ten 
feet in circumference and two anda 
half in girth. Each festoon con- 
tains twenty links, and must have 
been made out of one piece of stone 
that could not have been less than 
sixty feet long. All are polished 
like glass. Though belonging now 
to the Siva sect, this marvellously 
massive temple is really dedicated 
to the Unknown God: within it is 
a chamber without door or window, 
called the Ragisiam, or Place of 
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Mystery, in which the unseen 
nameless deity is believed to dwell. 
No mortal is known to have entered 
it, but there is said to be a secret 
entrance known only to one priest 
at a time, who whispers the secret 
with his last breath to his suc- 
cessor. 

At the east-end of Srirangam 
Island the Coleroon and Cavéry 
very nearly reunite, but are kept 
apart by the Grand Anicut, built 
across the Civéry, like an immense 
weir, over which in high freshes 
the surplus water runs into the 
Coleroon, which flows on a lower 
level. It is a very ancient work, 
and shows what constructive skill 
and power of scientific calculation 
existed amongst the Hindus in re- 
mote times, for it was quite suc- 
cessful in its object, being just the 
right elevation for retaining the 
water at the height required for ir- 
rigating the Delta, whilst the sur- 
plus passed over. It is of a ser- 
pentine form which the bridge over 
it follows, with the same quaint 
appearance as at Sivasamudram. 
Here is the head of the Delta of 
Tanjore—the Garden of the Pe- 
ninsula—a wide level region of un- 
interrupted luxuriance. Through 
these beneficent waters 700,000 
acres are cultivated, a revenue of 
400,000l. easily paid and collected, 
and year by year the land rises in 
value. 

From the Grand Anicut the 
Cavéry splits into mighty irri- 
gating channels, equal indeed to 
goodly rivers; these again give off 
lesser channels which are divided 
and subdivided in intricate watery 
labyrinths over the face of the land. 
Hills there are none, but from the 
top of temple-towers—frequent as 
spires in a home landscape—one 
may look over scenes of unsurpassed 
fertility. No English county is 
more thickly dotted with villages 
and towns. There are nearly 400 
bridges, many very fine, over the 
various streams and channels; and 
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raised roads intersect the Delta in 
all directions. 

One large and populous place 
passed by the Cavéry, whilst 
still retaining much breadth 
and volume, is Cumbhacénum, a 
town of about 50,000 inhabitants, 
and one of the most sacred in 
Southern India. It is notable as a 
favourite residence for retired na- 
tive officials, an Indian Bath or 
Cheltenham, and affords a good 
instance of how national likings 
differ, and how the very points 
most agreeable to one people may 
be hateful to another. Hindus de- 
test mountain climates and scenery, 
such as the Neilgherry Hills pre- 
sent, whither Europeans resort so 
eagerly : and Cumbhacénum, hot 
and sultry, situated amid iuter- 
minable rice-flats and buried in 
groves, is as repugnant to English- 
men as delightful to Hindus, who 
there find rice cheap, heat unvary- 
ing, no fatiguing ascents, a dozen 
large and wealthy temples, and a 
particularly holy river for ablutions. 
In the middle of the town there is 
a large and magnificent tank, of 
oblong form, and faced on the four 
sides with stone steps. Small pic- 
turesque shrines, fronted by pillared 
porticos bearing high fretted cu- 
polas, stand at regular intervals all 
round the margin. This tank is 
thrice holy. Once in twelve years 
the water of the Ganges is believed, 
in some miraculous manner, to pass 
into it. Then is the moment for 
washing away sins. Vast multi- 
tudes of pilgrims from all the Ma- 
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dras provinces gather there upon 
the occasion, and great precautions 
are necessary to control the excited 
masses that surge around the tank. 
It is a striking spectacle to behold 
the crowds in the water and the 
thousands of many castes, nationa- 
lities, and tongues, in festive attire 
of divers fashions, pressing towards 
the brink ; men and women, gaunt 
devotees smeared with ashes, long- 
haired ascetics vowed to perpetual 
penance, some treading on sandals 
filled with spikes, others with broad 
iron frames riveted round their 
necks, or with steel rods thrust 
and clenched through their cheeks; 
gaudy flags and insignia flaunt on 
all sides, and the wild din of music 
never pauses. It is the high tide 
of Eastern fanaticism. 

Two or three miles below Cum. 
bhacénum the Civéry throws off 
the last of the great channels, and 
dwindles into an inconsiderable 
streamlet; like man, reverting at 


the end to the condition of baby- 


hood. Of few of earth’s rivers are 
the waters, almost to the last drop. 
so devoted to human service and 
benefit. No need to follow the last 
driblets where-— 


The shorn and parcelled river strains along 

Through beds of sand and matted rushy 
isles, 

A foiled circuitous wanderer ; till at last 

The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, and 
wide 

Its luminous home of waters opens, bright 

And tranquil, from whose floor the nev- 
bath’d stars 

Emerge, and shine upon the Eastern Sea. 


M. J. W. 
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LETTER FROM NEW SOUTH WALES. 


‘AXTOUS autres’—we antipodean 
Britons—are almost more 
‘British’ in our respect and liking 
for the old country than its resident 
British themselves are, and ‘read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest’ 
very unwillingly the various jere- 
miads in the Contemporary and other 
Reviews as tothe possible andalmost 
robable decadence of the power 
and wealth of our mother country. 
If the majesty and might of Eng- 
land depended solely on Manchester 
rints and Sheffield hardware, we 
could easily believe that she might 
learn to fear the competition of the 
more sternly governed continental 
craftsmen, and that in the open mar- 
kets of the world, and notably of 
her own empire states and colonies, 
she might be undersold for a time, 
and her mere money wealth de- 
crease for a season. But wealth is 
only one factor in the sum that goes 
to form a nation, and whilst the 
old spirit remains to her, com- 
bining as it does the brain that 
made her the first workshop of the 
world, and the strength and cou- 
rage that makes her mistress of the 
seas and ruler of the largest empire 
on the earth, it only becomes a 
question of directing these blended 
forces into other channels, if neces- 
sary, to enable her to become 
mightier than ever. 

‘Man lives not by bread alone,’ 
nor can a real nation permanently 
depend on trade alone, or even 
mainly, as its sheet anchor. Com- 
mercially speaking it is a great 
thing to be the biggest iron-founder 
and the largest calico-weaver; but 
nationally speaking it is a far greater 
thing to be the first in intellectual 
and physical power, and with her 
unparalleled reserves of wealth, her 
innate gift of colonisation, and her 
unbounded fields in which to fully 
and fairly develope it to its utmost 
extent, England has a greater future 


before her as the parent of many: 
and possibly mighty nations, than 
has any other power on the globe; 
and England, as ruler of India in 
the present, and as the mother of 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zea- 
land, and mistress of Fiji, New 
Guinea, and the rapidly civilis- 
ing thousands of isles of Polynesia 
in the future, can afford to smile 
at the success for a season of the 
rivalry of continental workshops, 
knowing that they cannot as suc- 
cessfully rival her in the mightier 
manufacture of ‘ empires to be.’ 

Has not every great empire had 
its mission through all time, even 
though it finally decayed, for ‘what 
can hide man from mutability,’ or 
nations either? And is it not very 
possible that England’s real mission 
is only now beginning ?—that 
hitherto her mastery by sea and 
land, and her success in trade and 
heaping up of riches, were but the 
appointed means to the one great 
end for which she—a mere speck on 
the map, an ‘armed line-of-battle- 
ship lying off the Continent ‘has so 
almost miraculously grown to be 
the ‘ hive of the world,’ whose bees 
must perforce ‘swarm’ periodically, 
and whose stings hitherto have 
been well able to protect their 
gathered honey both from fox and 
bear. 

Grant that she is now at the 
culminating point of her manufac- 
turing power, but also grant that a 
noble people has something nobler 
to achieve finally than merely to be 
the most successful multipliers of 
pocket-handkerchiefs and knives. 
Grant also that she has the sense 
to see that now is the moment to. 
turn part of her tide of success 
into newer and nobler channels, to 
turn her surplus Sheffield goods 
into ploughshares, and some of her 
cottons into canvas to waft her 
superabundant children ‘to fresh 
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woods and pastures new’: then, 
granting all these things, the jere- 
miads of to-day will become the 
pwans of to-morrow, as men learn 
to see in each departing shipload 
the aliment of colonial settlements, 
to form in time the nuclei of 
nations. 

What should we say of a man 
who amasses a fortune and raises a 
family, without applying any share 
of his material goods to the natural 
and sacred humanities of parental 
lite, leaving his children to wander 
off east, west, north, or south, with- 
out guidance or fostering ; allowing 
them to quit him with indifference 
and possibly to meet him afterwards 
with defiance. Should we not na- 
turally say, he would be wiser to 
protect and train them till they 
were strong enough to unitedly do 
a good turn for him if necessary 
when the days of his youth were 
past, and his wealth and weakness 
attracted foes? And yet this is 


virtually what the mother country 


is now doing. See her emigrants 
leaving by tens of thousands 
monthly for the United States, 
where they at once become cer- 
tain rivals in trade, and possible 
foes (which God forbid) in future 
war, not, perhaps, because they 
prefer America, but because they 
are profoundly ignorant of the colo- 
nies of their own country, and can 
go to the States for 5/., whilst the 
longer voyage to Australian lands 
costs 15/. And yet, did they but 
know it, or did the mother coun- 
try but fully do her duty and teach 
them, their future, whether as to 
wages, comfort, health, or real 
liberty, is a far more assured one 
in these far southern colonies than 
in the nearer American ones., 
Freehold land at 11. per acre, with 
deferred payments, virgin soil, food 
of all kinds cheaper and better than 
in England even, a climate which 
it is not only a luxury to live in, but 
which also has absolutely. no lurk- 
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ing disease in it, for the very forests 
and fields here are actually antifebri. 
fic, to coin a word (the leaves of 
our common gum trees are found 
to be as valuable as quinine), good 
wages, easy hours of labour, ab. 
solute liberty of word and action ; 
free schools and ‘free churches in 
a free state’; and an absolute cer- 
tainty of a comfortable future to 
any young, healthy, industrious, 
steady man ;—such are the advan. 
tages that New South Wales pos. 
sesses, and certainly such as nei- 
ther the United States nor the Cana- 
das can venture even to offer, much 
less car give, to the emigrant who 
seeks their nearer, and as far as cost 
of living goes, dearer, shores. And 
as regards the comforts of older 
countries, though we are virtually 
a pastoral community, still, such 
is the perfection of our network of 
postal communication, that the 
loneliest outlying ‘station’ gets its 
letters and papers at least weekly, 
and, in nine cases out of ten, almost 
daily, for our principal joans have 
been for railways and telegraphs, 
whilst the cheapness of horseflesh 
and the easy nature of the cross 
country travelling gives certain 
and easy communication through- 
out the colony. 

These are some of the mere per- 
sonal inducements to the individual 
emigrant, but the real point I wish 
to urge is the great present value, 
and future necessity to the mother 
country, of these young colonies. 
At present our ‘trade,’ roundly 
speaking, is over 30l. per head per 
annum, with an illimitable field for 
its increase, and therefore every 
surplus hand she sends here be- 
comes at once a valuable customer 
and active producer and consumer, 
instead of a clog to her at home. 
So that even if she annually paid 
the mere passages of 100,000 souls 
to us, she would make a splendid 
investment of her million and a 
half of money in the certain in- 
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crease of trade, as the latter nearly 
always follows the flag. But, more 
than all mere money considerations, 
she would be rapidly broadening the 
basis of what would then soon 
become, not a group of colonies, 
but a colonial empire, the central 
seat of all the commerce of Poly- 
nesia, and the foundation of a 
British power in the south which 
would do more eventually to help 
her to hold sway in the East than 
possibly even the possession of 
Egypt would. The formation and 
natural features of the country are 
such that as a whole it could 
be easily and cheaply defended ; 
Sydney, the greatest, safest, and 
central seaport of all, could be 
readily made impregnable; whilst 
her inexhaustible coal measures 
could supply all England’s navies, 
and form a safe base of opera- 
tions, so that, whatever even- 
tualities happened in Europe 
England must rest the mistress of 
the seas out here, and be able to 
operate from another and in some 
respects a stronger basis. 

In fact Sydney is a sort of second 
Constantinople in the Pacific, and 
in the hands of a powerful people 
could be made as powerful tor 
offence or defence as she can be 
made profitable from the working 
of the unbounded deposits of coal and 
iron surrounding her on the north, 
south, and west; and whatever Power 
possesses her in the future will 
really hold the keys of the South 
Seas, whether for trade or war, and 
whatever ‘treasure’ in the shape 
of her surplus population Eng- 
land can now send to us (in- 
stead of letting it send itself west- 
ward ho!) will be an additional 
‘best bower anchor’ for her in the 
not far distant day when she will 
be ‘riding out’ such a gale of battle 
as Europe has never yet seen. 

As far as the future greatness 
andadded wealth of the empire is 
concerned, it is the whole of 
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the Australias which form the 
pastures new for an _ imperial 
system of colonisation; but it is 
Sydney itself more immediately 
which should claim her attention 
in a strategical point of view, 
and which should be at once made 
safe as an arsenal and a refuge in 
the interests of the whole empire; 
for it does not follow because its 
real importance in a military point 
of view has not yet been fully re- 
cognised, that it does not exist. In 
fact it becomes more and more im- 
portant as fresh islands are being 
annexed in these seas, and steam 
helps to bridge those waves and 
dety those winds which in Nelson’s 
time were as potent allies to Eng- 
land’s armadas as they were in- 
imical to the inferior seamanship of 
her foes. 

In the event of a war with France 
we have already a foe almost at our 
gates, for New Caledonia is not 
1,200 miles off, is naturally de- 
fended by intricate navigation, and 
populated by some thousands of 
convicts and communists, danger- 
ous and perfectly unscrupulous men ; 
and although, from the scanty na- 
tural resources of the island, they 
are at present dependent on us for 
coal and provisions, yet in the event 
of war a combination of them with 
the French fleet from Tahiti might 
enable a ‘rush’ to be made at 
Sydney, Melbourne, and other ports, 
which, if successful, even tempo- 
rarily, would leave us (and the 
empire through us) poorer by 
some millions at least, unless we 
were more fortunate in defence 
than we can expect to be from our 
present unpreparedness, or England 
takes time by the forelock, and 
sends out a Devastation or two to 
help defend the fleets of London 
clippers at our wharves and the 
English bullion in our banks, for 
the very gold dust is bought from 
us, before it is dug up, with Eng. 


lish goods, 
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India offers a fine field for poli- 
tical and military talent, and is 
doubtless the ‘ brightest jewel in the 
British crown’; but it offers no 
fitting field for emigration, nor is it 
so healthy, nor (naturally) wealthy 
as Australia ; and, if I am rightly 
informed that its trade with Eng- 
land is only about fifty-two millions 
per annum for its 240 millions of 
people, how really paltry is this, 
compared with our forty-four mil- 
lions for only a little over two mil- 
lions of scattered population. 

Distance has certainly not lent 
enchantment to the view as respects 
the mother country and us, for not 
only are we almost ignored, but no 
attempt even seems to be made to 
try and realise the present extent of 
territory out here and the future 
value of it, whether as the founda- 
tion of a newer British empire, 
possibly even mightier in time to 
come, either than its parent or its 
elder sister of America (for as com- 
pared with the latter our natural 
riches are as great or greater, our 
position on the map of the world 
safer, and our climate infinitely 
preferable and healthier), or as a 
more immediately sure outlet for 
surplus population and safe market 
for her manufactures. 

Inexhaustible coal, iron, and 
Kerosene shale deposits; copper, 
tin, lead, silver, antimony, cinnabar, 
gold, diamonds, gems, and pearl 
fisheries; a soil which grows oats 
in the south and sugar and coffee 
in the north; natural herbage 
feeding myriads of sheep and cattle, 
and providing wool which defies, 
and always must defy competition ; 
timber absolutely unrivalled for 
strength and durability ; and a cli- 
mate in which indigenous sickness 
is unknown—these form some of 
the advantages this great conti- 
nent possesses and freely offers 
to share with the rest of the 
world’s children who will come 
and help to gather them; such ad- 
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vantages as, promptly and _ skil- 
fully turned. to aecount by the 
mother state by an unstinted 
stream of properly directed and 
protected emigration, would not 
only soon render us too strong for 
successful attack by a foe, but would 
so enrich and strengthen her hands 
in return that, before this century 
was out we should probably be 
able to find her both men and 
money to help rule her still in- 
creasing Eastern and Polynesian 
empire. 

New South Wales, the oldest and 
wealthiest of the colonies, only 
seems on the map to occupy a small 
portion of the eastern seaboard of 
our continent, and yet it has over 
4,000 sheep and cattle stations, the 
average size of most of which is 
probably about 100 square miles 
(roughly), whilst one squatter 
actually holds. a_ territory as 
large as Great Britain. And 
let it not be thought that, be- 
cause the land is principally used 
as pasturage, it is fit only for that. 
Far from it ; for wherever agricul- 
ture has been tried it has, as a 
rule, succeeded, else the 30,000 free 
selectors scattered broadcast and 
isolated over the colony during the 
last ten years would have been 
starved out long since instead of 
having risen from mere stockmen 
and shepherds to now be the owners 
of improving farms and heads of 
healthy families. And if these men 
have done so fairly well, with iso- 
lated and unhelped effort, what 
might not be looked for from pro- 
perly placed agricultural  settle- 
ments on the picked lands of the 
colony, say of one or two hundred 
families each, started by the state 
on a fixed principle of present sup- 
port on condition of future repay- 
ment, with acentral school, church, 
and store, and official assistance 
ever, at first, in readily disposing of 
their produce, and a ‘colonial ex- 
perienced’ manager to refer to for 
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advice and information when ne- 
cessary. 

If this system were carried out 
by the imperial authorities on a 
comprehensive, business plan, the 
average total cost of establishing a 
family, say man, wife, and two 
children, would not exceed trool., 
and this sum would cover the cost 
of their passage out, of the first 
twelve months’ rations, seeds, tools, 
huts, a couple of acres of land ready 
cleared and fenced, and enough 
poultry, pigs, d&c., to give them 
such a fair start as, with common 
energy and thrift, would enable 
them to pay their way after the first 
year and, within probably ten years’ 
time, to pay for their hundred-acre 
farm outright, and also repay the 
original advance for their settle- 
ment in it. Of course some would 
not succeed, but the great bulk 
would, and at once become good 
customers for English manufac- 
tures, and be changed from drones at 
home to ‘ honey bees’ in Australia.! 

I am not even urging England 
to encourage additional emigration 
from her shores, but only to divert 
that which is determined to go 
somewhere (and that somewhere 
generally the States, because they 
are nearer and cheaper), by offering 
it a free home at first in its own co- 
lonies, with absolute certainty of 
immediate assistance and protection 
on arrival, and one of the fairest 
prospects in the world of a prosper- 
ous future in an absolutely free 
country, and the enjoyment of per- 
haps the finest and healthiest cli- 
mate to be found anywhere. And 
even if it cost the mother country 
a million annually, it would be the 
very best investment she could 
make, for she would so provide for 
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her surplus children, create fresh 
and profitable demand for her home 
manufactures, strengthen her em- 
pire by broadening its basis, and so 
surely enlarge her circle of trade 
that the mere extra profit would 
more than cover the interest on her 
outlay ; and, in short, whilst adding 
to her strength, would also be in- 
creasing her riches. 

If it be objected that by thus 
strengthening us we are the more 
likely to sooner throw off the 
(nominal) yoke of the empire, I 
answer, we are ‘too English’ and 
too proud of the old country to be 
likely to do so; and that even were 
it so, we should still be the natural 
friend and ally of the mother who 
bore us, and, having no conflicting 
interests, there could not arise any 
feeling of rivalry or jealousy, and 
of a necessity we must remain good 
customers, as, with our enormous 
territory and great natural riches, 
it pays us far better to grow wool 
and beef, and dig gold and culti- 
vate sugar, than it does, or will 
do, to manufacture the great bulk of 
the necessaries we now import from 
‘home.’ 

We have just annexed Fiji, we 
shall probably also annex New 
Guinea, and we are slowly but 
surely forming a network of settle- 
ments through all the island 
groups of Polynesia. And as 
the trade must gravitate to Aus- 
tralia, and especially to Sydney as 
the central port and entrepét, it re- 
quires no foresight to see the great 
future of New South Wales and its 
sister colonies; but all the same, 
the more and the sooner that the 
mother country strengthens our 
growth with the help of her sur- 
plus population, the sooner and the 





* Of course this supposes that the land is given free by the colony to the home 
authorities as our share of the ‘speculation,’ and as we are still an integral part of 
the empire, and therefore our waste lands belong as much to the Dorset labourer 
as to the Sydney loafer, in ease of imperial need, there could be no legal difficulty in the 


resumption of what the nation requires. 
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more powerfully shall we, in turn, 
be able to help her in a still more 
direct way than we now do, with 
our annual trade tribute of millions 
of pounds in gold-dust, and our 
scores of millions of pounds weight 
of wool. 

Despite the clever saying attri- 
buted to the late Lord Palmerston, 
‘that nothing lies like facts, except- 
ing figures,’ a few facts and figures 
taken from Australian statistics 
may possibly give some clearer 
idea as to our‘ ways and means’ 
than any mere general statement 
cando. For instance, the popula- 
tion of the whole of the Australian 
colonies in 1874 shows respectively 
as follows : 


584,278 were in New South Wales, 
808,439 in Victoria, 204,623 in South Aus- 
tralia, 163,517 in Queensland, 104,176 in 
Tasmania, and 29,209 in Western Aus- 
tralia. 

The publicrevenues for the yearamounted 
to 10,257,521/.; and of these revenues 
4,368,347/. was raised by taxation, So 
that the burden of taxation was 2l. 6s. 2d. 
per head of population. In South Australia 
the rate is 1/. 16s. 9d. per head; in New 
South Wales, 2/. 1s. 8d.; in Victoria, 
2l. 7s. 6d.; in Queensland, 3/. 118.8d. The 
public debts on the last day of the 
year amounted to 32,840,540/.; that is, 
171. 78. 32. per head of population. 

The live stock of Australia in that year 
(1874) comprised 769,450 horses, 5,499,020 
cattle, 49,979,274 sheep, 544,213 pigs. Of 
these sheep, 22,872,882 were in New South 
Wales, 11,225,206 in Victoria, 7,268,946 in 
Queensland, 6,120,211 in South Australia. 
Of the horses, 346,691 were in this colony; 
also 2,856,699 of the cattle, that is about 
half the total number. 

The land under cultivation in all Aus- 
tralia was 3,243,236 acres. Wheat, maize, 
barley, oats, rye, millet, hay, sugar, and 
cotton are the principal crops. The sugar 
is grown on the northern rivers in New 
Souih Wales, and in Queensland; cotton 
is almost entirely limited to the last-men- 
tioned colony. There are also extensive 
vineyards in most of the colonies. In the 
crop of 1873-4 there were in New South 
Wales alone 166,646 acres under wheat, 
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which produced 2,238,414 bushels, that is 
13 ado an acre, and 4 bushels per head 
of population, During the same season 
116,141 acres yielded 4,120,112 bushels of 
maize—35 bushels an acre. 

The total value of the imports for the 
year 1874 was 36,815,501/.; that of the 
exports was 37,050,191/.; making the total 
value of the trade 74,465,691/., that is, 
39/. 78. 5d. per head of population.” 

On the 31st December 1874 there were 
in Australia 1,547} miles of railway open 
for traffic, and 755 miles in course of con- 
struction. Of these New South Wales had 
401} open, and 2853 in course of construc- 
tion; Victoria had 588 open, and 65 in 
course of construction ; South Australia had 
234 completed and 142 begun ; Queensland 
had 249 completed and 106 begun. There 
were at the same time 19,453} miles of 
electric telegraph open, and 3,079 in course 
of construction. Of these New South Wales 
had 7,449 open, and 426 in course of con- 
struction; Victoria, 3,387} open; South 
Australia, 3,900 open, and 990 in course of 
construction ; Queensland, 3,616 open and 
616 in preparation. 


By the above returns it will be 
seen that though New South 
Wales is inferior in population to 
Victoria, yet she has the largest 
amount of railway and telegraphic 
communication open or in pro- 
gress, and actually holds half the 
live-stock of the whole of the Aus- 
tralian colonies, and not only sup- 
plies Victoria and South Australia 
with a large proportion of their 
‘meat,’ but also ships stock away 
to Tasmania, New Caledonia, &c. 

Roughly speaking, New South 
Wales exports about fifty million 
pounds of wool, one and a quarter 
million tons of coal, and two millions 
value of bullion annually, whilst 
tin and copper (both comparatively 
new industries), may be put ata 
few thousand tons each, with an 
unlimited supply if there were 
more labour, and as railways open 
up the country more. Her other 
principal exports are hides, skins, 
tallow, preserved meat, wax, tim- 
ber, wine, maize, Kerosine shale. 


_* This trade includes all the rest of the world, as well as the mother country, our 
direct trade with the latter being about two-thirds of the whole. 
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Perhaps the truest proof of the 
t richness of the colony of New 
South Walesis the fact that with very 
few manufactures, about two-thirds 
(or at least three-fifths) of the popu- 
lation is in Sydney and the princi- 
pal towns, showing that the re- 
maining two-fifths, employed in 
squatting, mining, and agriculture, 
find the principal means of support 
for the whole colony; and that as 
the ‘runs’ are improved by fenc- 
ing in, dam-building, and laying 
down artificial grasses, mining 
carried out scientifically, and agri- 
culture paid more attention to by 
a generation which will take the 
trouble to understand its principles 
and apply them with care and 
energy, our wealth as a community 
will increase far beyond its present 
bounds and tend to make the 
colony one of the most ‘com- 
fortable’ places in the world for 
the working man to settle in, 
whilst it will also make us still 
better customers to England for 
‘luxuries’ and supply her with in- 
creasing stocks of ‘raw material’ 
for her manufactures by way of 
payment, in the usual course of 
exchange of trade. 

Our leading paper has an article 
inthis day’s issue so pertinent to the 
above statements and views, that at 
risk even of wearying with more ‘ facts 
and figures,’ and despite the pro- 
verb about ‘comparison,’ ] venture 
to extract the following from it, 
merely premising that it refers to 
our trade with England only, and 
not to our whole import and export 
returns; and that it goes to prove 
almost conclusively that if the 
mother country exported to us a 
nillion of her redundant population, 
even at her own cost, it would pay 
her splendidly as a commercial 
speculation in the profit she would 
make out of them as additional 
customers : 


What is the value to the United King- 
dom of the trade with her Australian 
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colonies? To answer that we must com- 
pare this trade with that existing be- 
tween England and other countries. In 
1873 the population of the United States 
was a little over 42} millions; the 
trade with England was valued at 108 
millions, of which the imports from the 
States formed two-thirds, and the whole 
trade was equal to only about 2/. 10s. 5d. 
per head of the population of the Union. 
France had a trade with England of 
733 millions, for a population of 36 
millions, averaging about 2/. per head. 
Germany bought and sold to the extent of 
564 millions, for a population of 41 millions, 
giving an average of 11, 7s. 7d. per head. 
British India, with a population of 240 
millions, had a trade of 52 millions, equal 
to only 4s. 4d. per head. These are the 
highest figures in the total values of the 
British exports and imports for the year 
with any country in the world. The next 
on the list, taken in the order of the largest 
returns, is Australia, with a population of a 
little over two millions. a total trade with 
England of 44 millions, and consequently 
an average of 20/. 18s. 5d. per head of her 
population. Holland comes next, with a 
trade of nearly 38 millions, equal to rol. 6s. 
per head; Russia, with a trade of only 33 
millions for her 82 millions of people; 
Belgium, with 27 millions, equal to 5/. 7s. 
per head of her people; and British North 
America, with a trade of 21 millions for a 
population of nearly four millions, averag- 
ing 5/. 118. 5d. per head. It follows that 
on this basis of extent of commercial trans- 
actions, an Australian colonist is worth 
eight times as much to the United King- 
dom as a settler in the United States, nearly 
four times as much as a Canadian, twice as 
much as a Dutchman, four times as much 
as a Belgian, ten times as much as a 
Frenchman, fifteen times as much as a 
German, and fifty times as much as a 
Russian; and not to shrink from a com- 
parison with John Bull himself, ‘the prince 
of shopkeepers,’ it is no small thing to be 
able to show a total Australian trade with 
all countries during 1873 amounting to 
nearly 80 millions sterling, or equal to 
371. 118. 7d. per head of our people, against 
a total foreign and colonial trade of 682 
millions on the part of Great Britain, a 
proportion of less than 21/. per head of 
her people. Of course much of this trade 
of ours is intercolonial, but we can allow 
an ample margin for that, and still claim 
that the whole empire contains no subjects 
of Victoria, and the whole world no com- 
munity, whose position enables them to 
contribute to the national wealth in as 
great a proportion as the inhabitants of 
Australia. 
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As respects the principle of form- 
ing settlements in new countries 
by providing free passage, free 
house, food, equipment, and land, 
in the outset, the whole being repaid 
by easy instalments as the settlers 
take root, it is now being carried 
out successfully in New Zealand by 
a private company: and surely what 
a small company can do well an 
empire could do cheaper and better, 
especially with the results of the 
pioneer association to guide it? 
Nor is the idea new, even to the 
Imperial Government, as, many 
years since, an elaborated plan of 
mine, showing every detail of cost 
and management, and giving data 
to calculate probuble results by, 
was laid before the then Govern- 
ment by the late Lord Herbert of 
Lea, who had often discussed 
the general question of emigration 
with me before I left England, and 
went into it with me more fully 
by letter after I had been here long 
enough to realise what was the 
best “system and how to carry it 
out practically for the interests 
of the mother country and our- 
selves. 

True, it wanted a million to start 
it, but then that million would have 
been always returning after the 
first year or two, and always going 
out again if the exodus had been 
an unbroken one, or if stopped after 
the first few years the amount 
would all have been repaid within 
twenty years, whilst the mother 
country would have sold at least 
300,0001. worth of goods annually 
beyond what she now does, and 
even that would be an increas- 
ing quantity as the offspring of that 
first 10,000 settlers grew up. 

In short, adopt the scheme and 
the results are certain, always pro- 
vided the original calculations are 
correct; and to anyone who knows 
this colony, and what could be fully 
done with a businesslike system 
of settling the lands, the result 
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would show as understated rather 
than overstated. 

Even as it is, all labour that lands 
here is at once engaged, and, of 
course, does the State some service, 
but not such eventually profitable 
service as a body of yeoman set- 
tlers would, compelled to develop 
otherwise latent wealth whilst pro. 
viding for their daily bread from 
the land itself, and who, being 


planted out in agricultural commu. 

nities, would perforce both produce 

and consume more than if absorbed 

individually in the towns and cities. 
On this subject generally 


The press of the colony is almost unani- 
mous in its demand for immigration ; and 
indeed a steady influx of industrious people 
is one of the pressing needs of the colony. 
The demand for labour of all kinds from 
every district in the colony has been such 

for the last three or four years that we 
probably understate the demand when we 
estimate that two or three thousand new 
arrivals per month could have found pro- 
fitable employment within a few weeks after 
landing on these shores. Railways and 
other public works are almost at a stand- 
still, and private undertakings either re- 
main in abeyance or are carried on in the 
slowest manner. The agriculturists are 
unable to extend their operations for want 
of help; and in the dearth of labour which 
exists it will be some years before the 
colony is in a position to grow her own 


breadstuffs. 


One thing is certain, whether 
Government sends us_ surplus 
population and settles it here on 
the assisted principle, or whether 
it comes of itself and takes its chance, 
there is and will be a far better 
opening here for the labourer, 
mechanic, female servant, or smal 
capitalist, than the old country can 
possibly offer; and to such, with 
ordinary health and applicatior, 
the future of their children need 
be no subject of fear, and they may 
reasonably look forward themselves 
to be literally able to ‘sit under 
the shade of their own vine and 
fig-tree, no man making them 
afraid.’ 
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Should these few imperfect re- 
marks, which at the best are but 
suggestive ones, wake up the desire 
inanyone who reads them to know 
more about New Sonth Wales, or 
for particulars specially applicable 
to his own wants or wishes, f shall 
bevery willing toanswer any enquiry 
to the best of my power, merely 
adding that we are a colony of say 
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600,000 souls, with a territory of 
200,000,000 acres, and that, there- 
fore, whoever comes need not fear 
want of elbow-room either for 
himself or for those who come 
after him. 

Rosert Dupitey ADAMS. 


Sypney, N.S.W.: 
September 1, 1875. 
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THE MALAY OUTBREAK. 


T is now nearly two years since 
the Straits of Malacca, like a 
well-known poet, woke one morning 
to find itself famous. The leaders 
of the great political parties de- 
scended on the scene like Here 
and Pallas in the Greek stories ; 
and then as suddenly withdrew 
into the mist—if, indeed, they can 
be said ever to have emerged from 
it. Pallas charged Here with ‘ folly 
and ignorance rarely equalled,’ 
and Here retorted with scorn that 
Pallas might be ‘left floundering 
and foundering in the Straits of 
Malacca.’ The public controversy 
had its direct stimulus from a 
paper in this magazine,’ calling 
attention to the new treaty (1872) 
with Holland, and the Achinese 
war and its consequences—some of 
wuich are only now beginning to 
be felt. Since that time if little 
has been heard of the Straits 
in England, it must not be sup- 
posed that that is because every- 
thing has been going on in quiet 
routine out there. Far from it. 
A Biuve Book issued last July, 
and the files of the Singa- 
pore and Penang journals, show 
that the Jast two years have 
proved a most critical period, of 
which the news recently telegraphed 
is only a painful episode not alto- 
gether unexpected in those parts. 
From these sources of information, 
and some personal knowledge of 
the Malays and their country, we 
will endeavour to explain what has 
occurred. 

At the very time ‘the Straits of 
Malacca’ was being bandied about 
as a political cry, it so happened 
that steps were being taken by the 
Colonial authorities, which in the 
words of the local press, con- 
stituted ‘a new era in our affairs.’ 
Sir Harry Ord, the first Governor 


' Vide Fraser, January 1874. 


of the Straits Settlements, under 
the new Colonial régime, had 
reached the end of his term of 
office, and Sir Andrew Clarke (now 
Minister of Works in India) had 
succeeded him. 

Affairs in the native States of 
the Peninsula had been going 
rapidly from bad to worse. Perak 
was not the only theatre of anarchy 
and promiscuous murder, but the 
outrages in that district alone de- 
manded our interference. 

The Chinese tin-miners in Larat 
had taken to attacking all the small 
craft off that coast, for the purpose, 
it is believed, of procuring provi- 
sions. Itis only necessary to men- 
tion a few cases reported to Govern- 
ment (Blue Book, p. 124): 


On November 10 a Malay trader was 
attacked by three piratical boats off the 
British Settlement of Pulo Pangkor, within 
sight of H.M.S, Avon, anchored with her 
fires out. She got up steam and went to 
assist as soon as possible; the Malay boat 
escaped with four killed and wounded : on 
the same day these very row-boats ‘ at- 
tacked three other vessels, murdering most 
of the crews and carrying off the cargo, 
and then rowed up the Perak river.’ These 
words are quoted from Captain Patterson’s 
report, dated November 13, on which day 
H.M.S, Avon returned to Penang with a 
trading boat under escort, and another, of 
which the whole crew had been murdered. 

Un November 13 three junks were at- 
tacked off the Dindings, two of them were 
sunk, 30 of the crews being killed. 

On the 14th a Chinese sampan, with 
opium and other articles, was attacked by 
three piratical row-boats off the south coast 
of Penang; two men were killed and two 
jumped overboard. 

On November 15 a Chinese schooner 
under British colours was attacked off the 
south coast of Penang, but, a breeze spring- 
ing up, was enabled to escape. 

It must be remembered that this 
sort of thing had been going on for 
many months. It is probable that 
something more than despatching 
gunboats to the scene would already 
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have been done but for the interreg- 
num in the Straits administration. 
As early as the 2oth of September 
187 3, Lord Kimberley, then Colonial 
Secretary, had drawn the attention 
of the Governor-elect to the anarchy 
existing in the Malay States, in the 
following words (p. 38) : 

I have to request that you will carefully 
ascertain, as far as you are able, the actual 
condition of affairs in each State, and that 
you will report to me whether there are, in 
your opinion, any steps which can properly 
be taken by the Colonial Government to 
promote the restoration of peace and order, 
and to secure protection to trade and com- 
merce with the native territories. I should 
wish you especially to consider whether it 
would be advisable to appoint a British 
officer to reside in any of the States. 


About the end of October Sir 
Andrew Clarke arrived in Singa- 
pore, and at once determined to 
act on his own responsibility, deem- 
ing that the time for a preventive 
policy was past, and that timid half- 
measures could no longer have any 
effect in restoring order. 

Upon these views he proceeded 
forthwith by a series of important 
steps which in the Straits journals 
are usually referred to as ‘Sir 
Andrew Clarke’s policy.’ In the 
thoroughness of his conceptions, 
and in the promptitude with which 
he gave them effect, he exhibited 
true courage, and the kind of zeal 
which is rarely found among 
officials. 

Tt is needless now to explain 
all the details of what was done. 
Affairs developed rapidly, one step 
necessitating another, none of 
which could in the nature of things 
be afterwards retraced. The short 
official account to be found in the 
Colonial Office List, 1875, will show 
briefly the important measures 
effected in 1874: 

The anarchy prevailing throughout the 
Malayan Peninsula, and especially in 
Perak, has long been a source of disquiet 
to the Straits Government, and a_hin- 


drance to the prosperity of British traders. . 


In the past year, the late Governor Sir 
Andrew Clarke, with the able assistance of 
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the Attorney-General, the acting Chief of 
Police, the Chinese Interpreter, and Mr. 
A. M. Skinner, was engaged in effecting 
the pacification of Perak, and establishing 
British influence in the Malayan States, 
especially Perak and Selangore ; for which 
purpose British Residents are to be sta- 
tioned in these two States, to advise their 
rulers respecting the collection of revenue 
and general administration. With a view 
also of enabling the British authorities to 
keep order in that part of the Peninsula, a 
strip of land south of Province Wellesley, 
about ten miles broad, beyond the Krean 
river, has been acquired as British Terri- 
tory, as well as a small portion of territory 
on the mainland, opposite the island of 
Pulo Dinding. 


It is curious and suggestive to 
consider this account in connection 
with what is recorded in the same 
official publication regarding our 
recent extensions of territory in the 
Fijis, the West African settlements, 
and Natal. At the close of the 
Liberal Administration, and after 
five years of loyal adherence to a 
policy of non-intervention, these 
are its memorials; and the British 


flag is carried forward by unwilling 
hands in no less than four of our 
colonies. Certainly the world is ruled 
with but little wisdom, or at least 
events prove stronger—and some- 
times wiser—than our most en- 


lightened statesmen. It: is time 
we had before learnt our lesson: 
in dealing with natives we must 
interfere promptly and as becomes 
responsible persons, lest a worse 
thing befall us. Native chiefs in 
half-civilised States are like the 
passions, which should be ‘early 
brought within control,’ or we soon 
wake to find they have passed 
beyond our control altogether. 
Having thus briefly explained 
the cause and the general scope of 
the intervention which had at last 
become inevitable in the Malay 
States, we must refer more at 
length to the case of Perak, and 
endeavour to explain the meaning 
of the outbreak which has now 
occurred there. To understand Mr. 
Birch’s position as Resident and 
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the intrinsic difficulties of the situa- 
tion, the conflicting objects of the 
three principal Malay chiefs must 
be made clear. Their names are 
Abdullah and Ismail—rival Sultans 
of the country—and the Muntri or 
Raja of Larut (its richest province) 
who appears to have played the 
part of ‘intriguer’ between them. 
The late Sultan died in May 1871. 
The crown descends partly by 
inheritance and partly by election, 
and the latter element in the pro- 
ceedings afforded the Muntri his 
opportunity for intrigue. But it 
must be understood that the rule 
of non-interference was then strictly 
adhered to by the Straits Govern- 
ment. When Ismail wrote to say 
that he had succeeded to the throne 
(though not in the direct line of 
succession, nor elected in proper 
form) the announcement was treated 
by that Government with perfect 
indifference. For nearly a year 
nothing more was heard of the 
matter; and Abdullah, who is 
described as ‘de jure successor,’ 
submitted to the loss of his throne 
with exemplary patience and self- 
denial. A romantic story is detailed 
in the Parliamentary papers to 
explain his delay, and to show how, 
with wrongs like those under which 
Achilles suffered, this Malay hero 
also sulked and abstained from war. 
But a Malay is always dilatory, 
and in 1872 at any rate he began 
to assert his rights. It then first 
appeared that the whole business 
of the election had been a scheme 
of the Muntri, who had so far suc- 
ceeded in his designs. He had got 
Ismail elected Sultan, a chief who 
was under his own influence. 
Abdullah, who was thought to 
covet his wealthy province, had 
been passed over. His personal 
interest in such an arrangement 
was obvious. Ismail was an old 
man, Abdullah was a young one. 
Ismail lived in the interior, where 
he could exercise but little power ; 
Abdullah nearer the mouth of the 
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river, within easy reach of Larut 
and Penang. But the Mauntri’s 
greatest success was to be found in 
the utter indifference with which 
the proceedings had been viewed 
by the Straits Government. The 
following official account is given 
in the Blue Book (p. 126) : 


On August 29 last (1871) a letter from 
the Rajah Bandahara (Ismail) was received, 
announcing his election on June 28 pre- 
viously. 

To this letter the Acting Lieutenant- 
Governor replied on the following day, 
addressing the Bandahara with his full 
title as ‘Sultan Ismail.’ The election was 
reported to the officer administering the 
Government, on August 31, with the com- 
ment that ‘the present Sultan was pre- 
viously the Rajah Bandahara, and had 
been selected over the head of the Rajah 
Muda, who was next in succession.’ 


Of these communications no no. 
tice was taken. It would seem 
impossible to go further in the di- 
rection of non-interference which 
some people are so anxious to en- 
courage in Colonial officers. The 
truth is, that in dealing with diff. 
cult situations like this as many 
troubles ensue through over cau- 
tion as through excess of zeal. It 
is not too much to say that one can 
trace to this neglect at the be- 
ginning all the subsequent troubles 
with the Malays. Timely inter- 
ference here would have exposed 
the self-interested part played by 
the Muntri, and would have fore- 
stalled the present claim of Sultan 
Ismail (frivolous though it may be) 
to be looked upon as de facto ruler 
since June 1871, with a right un- 
questioned till January 1874. 

But this bare account of the 
Muntri’s intrigue would mislead 
without some further reference to 
his province of Larut, and the fresh 
complications brought in by its 
Chinese colonists. Larut is a small 
river, with scarcely any of the usual 
cultivation along the banks; a place 
of no importance until the famous 
tin-mines were discovered there 
about thirty years ago. 
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Since that time the Chinese, en- 
tirely unaided by the English, have 
continued to develop the mines, 
until, in 1871, some 35,000 (the 
population of the town of Penang) 
had settled there. The revenues of 
the country were considerable, and 
the Muntri, born the son of a trader, 
had now become the most influen- 
tial person in the State—a sort of 
Mayor of the Palace to a fainéant 
sovereign. But shortly after the 
late Sultan’s death, in 1871, troubles 
began among the Chinese miners. 
Two rival factions, commonly called 
the ‘See-Kwan’ and ‘ Go-Kwan,’ 
laid claim to exclusive rights. De- 
sperate fighting ensued, which the 
Muntri was powerless to check; 
and in 1872 he found himself 
obliged to leave the country and to 
seek shelter, sometimes on board 
his steam-yacht, sometimes at his 
house in Penang. From this period 
until Governor Clarke’s interfer- 
ence, the Malay disputes about 
the succession and the Chinese fac- 
tion-fights were mixed up together, 
and the piracies already alluded to 
occurred in consequence. For two 
years the policy of non-interference 
was resolutely followed, with the 
results described in a letter from a 
Straits Resident which appeared in 
the Times of November 12: 


The effects of our non-interference policy 
were now somewhat amusingly illustrated. 
Help or permission to buy arms and am- 
munition was strictly denied to the Malays, 
but the Chinese fitted up their war-boats in 
our harbours, sent provisions and reinforce- 
ments from Penang, and even brought their 
wounded to our hospitals. At last, a house 
in Penang belonging to the Muntri of Larut 
was blown up, and it was seriously feared 


that the quarrel would be fought out in 
Penang. 


How it ended has already been 
told; the Colonial Government in- 
terfered, and the disputes between 
both Chinese and Malays were set- 
tled by Sir A. Clarke in a decisive 
manner. All the chiefs, both Malay 
and Chinese, were invited toa con- 
ference with the governorat the Din- 
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dings in January 1874. The Muntri 
and Sultan Abdullah were present ; 
Sultan Ismail pleaded age and a 
long journey as his excuse, An 
account of the interview and the 
treaty concluded is contained in 
the Blue Book (p. 172). Abdul- 
lah made good his claim to be 
Sultan, and was so acknowledged ; 
but from the remarks of the Muntri 
there recorded it is clear that, 
although he signed his name to the 
treaty, the new arrangements did 
not meet with his approval. The Mun- 
tri did, in fact, represent the cause 
of the absent Ismail; and it may be 
conjectured that he would have de- 
clined to meet the Governor if he 
had known the kind of man he had 
to deal with. From that day to 
this he has not ceased to oppose 
the treaty, and, as far as he dared, 
to hamper the Government in 
carrying out its terms. At first 
he and his partisans had hopes 
that Governor Clarke’s action would 
be condemned at home, and he 
openly sided with Ismail against 
Abdullah, and Mr. Birch, and 
Captain Speedy, the Residents. 

It was natural that the Muntri 
should feel aggrieved at the latter’s 
new position in Larut, for Captain 
Speedy had previously been under 
an engagement to assist his own 
cause against the See-Kwans. He 
had other reasons to be discon- 
tented. The Governor forced from 
him the admission that his Raj 
was not hereditary, and formed an 
opinion from 


the conversations which took place amongst 
the chiefs, and by the Muntri’s general 
conduct at the conference, that he could 
not claim to be an independent ruler; and 
that it was necessary that he should re- 
ceive, as he did on this occasion, a confir- 
mation of his powers, as Governor, from 
the new Sultan (p. 113). 


The steps taken by Sir A. Clarke 
to settle the difficulty were ingeni- 
ous and successful; but the Straits 
Resident quoted above finds fault 
in one respect. The presence of 
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Ismail should have been secured. 
He says: 


Rajah Ismail retired to the jungle, acecom- 
panied by several chiefs, and carrying with 
him the Regalia. Polite requests were 
made to him from time to time to give it 
up, but when he declined no attempt was 
made to enforce ourdemand or to show the 
Malays we must be obeyed—a fatal mistake. 
Sufficient importance was not attached to 
the defection of the discontented chiefs, and 
it is evident that this discontent and rebel- 
lion has gained strength with time.— Times 
of November 12, 


An advantage was thus given to 
the Muntri; for, while his own 
mouth was closed by the fact that 
he had signed the treaty, he could 
still speak in Ismail’s name. At the 
same time Ismail’s absence did not 
invalidate the election, for the cus- 
toms of the country appear to have 
been observed in the number and 
station of the chiefs who signed the 
agreement. The arrangements were 
approved, and the agreement be- 
tween the chiefs was confirmed by 
Lord Carnarvon in September, 1874, 


who expressed himself very clearly 
on the subject (Blue Book, p. 242): 


You will acquaint the several chiefs who 
have entered into these agreements that 
H.M. Government have learnt with much 
satisfaction that they have combined under 
your advice to put a stop once for all to 
the reign of anarchy and piracy. . . . You 
will, at the same time, inform them that 
H.M. Government will look to the exact 
fulfilment of the pledges which have now 
been voluntarily given, and will hold re- 
sponsible those who violate the engage- 
ment which has been solemnly agreed upon. 


It was left to Mr. Birch, as the 
first British Resident, to confront 
the peculiar difficulties of the 
situation. On his side were Ab- 
dullah and his followers, all appa- 
rently frivolous and self-interested 
persons. Opposed to him, more or 
less actively, were Ismail and the 
Muntri, with Rajah Yusof, Maha- 
rajah Lela, and other chiefs of the 
interior. : 

The great mass of the Malays 
were probably glad to see us re- 
store order and check their numer- 
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ous chiefs’ exactions; but in deal. 
ing with Malays and most other 
Mahomedans we must reckon with 
their excitability in regard to na- 
tional pride and religious traditions, 
In a crisis like the present none of 
them can be safely trusted. Their 
numbers in Perak are variously 
estimated at from 50,000 to 100,000, 
most of them settled along the banks 
of the river of that name. The rest 
of the country may be described as 
one dense unbroken jungle, except 
where the minor rivers and the 
feeders of the Perak intersect it. 
There are also several thousand 
Chinese tin-miners (apart from 
those in Larut) scattered over the 
country; for the Malays never 
work their own mines. These and 
all other Chinese in the country 
will sympathise with the English 
Government; and it is to be feared 
many of them will pay for it with 
their lives. A massacre of the 
Chinese has always been to Malay 
princes a favourite mode of ruining 
their countries. But their own 
turn will soon come; and during 
the faction-tights in Larut the 
Malays have already found that 
two can play at that game. In 
fact the position of affairs in the 
Peninsula cannot be understood 
without taking into account the 
curious beginning of Chinese coloni- 
sation (under no European flag) 
which is here going on. Chinese 
energy and capital will find their 
way into these States, and must also 
breed troubles and complications, 
whether we wish it or not. 

Mr. Birch took up his appoint- 
ment in September of last year, 
and busied himself for some time 
in ‘discovering his dominions,’ of 
which scarcely anything was pre- 
viously known. The terms of 
the new Treaty were also pub- 
lished in Malay, throughout the 
country, and with the expressions 
used by the Secretary of State in 
confirming it. In January Mr. 
Birch stirred himself to bring 
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about a rapprochement between the 
two Sultans, and after some trouble 
got them together at Ismail’s place 
jn the interior; but neither would 
and little 
benefit accrued from the meeting. 
Ismail still refused to give up the 
Regalia which he had usurped with 
the throne, and, together with his 
chiefs, maintained an attitude of 
passive resistance. The Muntri 
was present, and scarcely concealed 
his partisanship with Ismail. Last 
April Mr. Birch, still following out 
the provisions of the treaty, built a 
substantial Residency, and fixed 
its situation as far up the river as 
possible, near the border ground of 
the two parties, and ten miles above 
Sultan Abdullah’s old house at Bata- 
rabit. This is the Residency to 
which the recent telegrams refer. 
Passir Sala, the scene of Mr. 
Birch’s murder, and the repulse on 
November the 6th, is about twelve 
miles farther up-the river, but still 
many miles below Ismail’s resi- 
dence at Blauja. It must be added 
that the maps given in the Blue 
Book are mere sketches, and the 
distances can only be roughly com- 
puted. 

Some such outbreak as the pre- 
sent has not been altogether un- 
foreseen, witness the following ex- 
tracts : 


The Penang Gazette of September 
26 says: 


If rumour speaks truly, the Chiefs in 
Perak are attempting to carry things with 
a much higher hand than is likely to prove 
of benefit to them; but how long Sir W. 
Jervois will permit them to treat our re- 
presentatives with contempt is of course a 
question we cannot answer. Wiil his Ex- 
cellency wait till the life of a Resident is 
sacrificed before he takes any decisive 
action ? 


The Singapore Times of September 
4 says that: 


In Perak, Ex-Sultan Ismail, who was 
deposed by the election of the Rajah 
Mudah, Abdullah, still claims the throne, 
and refuses to surrender the Regalia of 
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royaity, without which it is impossible to 
crown the young Sultan; and it is doubt- 
ful if the substitution of a new Regalia 
from Europe would be satisfactory to the 
Malays themselves. It is said, moreover, 
that Ismail has with him the sympathies 
of a large portion of the people, and hasin 
fact the strongest party. 


Sir W. Jervois, in opening the 
Legislative Council on the 7th 
of October, referred to Perak, as 
follows : 


In Perak . . . the relations between the 
adviser and the advised have been unsatis- 
factory from the very commencement. 
While Her Majesty’s Government hold 
the chiefs responsible for keeping the en- 
gagements entered into by them with the 
British Government, there is scarcely any 
one of those engagements referred to which 
has not been violated by them. The Resi- 
dent’s advice is disregarded, and he must 
either passively look on while acts are 
committed which he disapproves, but can- 
not control, or he must assume to himself a 
power which is inconsistent with his posi- 
tion as adviser, thus practically taking upon 
himself the government of the State so far 
as the opposition of rajahs and chiefs will 
permit him todo so. The result is emi- 
nently unsatisfactory to all concerned. 


It is probable that after this 
statement Governor Jervois deter- 
mined on measures for putting an 
end to the double-dealing and in- 
trigue of these unworthy chiefs. 
The people of Perak have among 
Malays a reputation like that of the 
Cretans; and they would only be 
encouraged by finding how much 
trouble it was in their power to give 
by mere shuffling and delay. 

It was necessary to show them 
clearly that the injunctions of the 
English Minister to see the treaty 
was adhered to could not be 
ignored by the Straits Govern- 
ment. A proclamation was issued 
soon after the Governor's speech, 
and was posted throughout Perak 
on the 1st of November. On the 
following day Mr. Birch and his 
party were treacherously attacked, 
as we have learnt by telegraph; 
and for the present that is all 
that can be positively known 
about the matter. One account 
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says that ‘the murder of Mr. 
Birch is believed to have been un- 
premeditated,’ and the official state- 
ment rather supports this view. 
But it seems inconsistent with the 
stockaded position of Maharajah 
Lela at the scene of the attack, 
and with the repulse of the troops 
four days later; and there is no 
doubt at all that, however the war 
was brought on, the probability of 
such an event must have been fully 
contemplated by the chiefs engaged. 
Here for the present the story 
must close. We cannot anticipate 
the particulars of the struggle in 
which we are now involved, but it 
is possibleeven now to draw some 
useful conclusions from the foregoing 
narrative. One of these is that in 
ignoring the consequences of recent 
Dutch proceedings, we have not 
succeeded in escaping them. The 
Achinese war should not have been 
allowed to drag on, as it still does, 
with doubtful success on the side 
of the Europeans. Our share in 
the Treaty which led to it was both 
a crime and a blunder. We gave 
up an ally fora bribe, and wars ensued 
both in Acheen and Elmina. It 
was our duty, therefore, to interfere ; 
and in face of recent events it was 
probably our interest also. Non- 
interference has its own dangers. 
The excitable character of the Ma- 
lays is notorious, and seeing the 
prolonged struggle of others of the 
same race and creed in Acheen— 
and the measure of sympathy felt 
for them by the English—they have 
naturally been led to exaggerate 
their power and importance. 
Another point is what we shall 
do after the rising has been sup- 
pressed. The Times of November 11 
and 13 seized the opportunity to re- 
commend that we should withdraw 
altogether: and trusted it would 
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be ‘unnecessary to inculcate the 
principles of good government 
through British Residents.’ That is 
also Ismail’s and the Muntri’s hope; 
but this amounts to advising that 
we should accept defeat, and sub- 
mit tothe superior weapons of the 
Muntri’s diplomacy. The other 
extreme is represented in their cor. 
respondent’s letter of the 12th of 
November : 


If the Malays cannot govern their own 
country we must do it for them. The in- 
terests held in it by British subjects are too 
extensive to be ignored. A firm and settled 
Government is absolutely essential to the 
prosperity of our own colony, and would be 
hailed with delight by the Chinese and by 
the poor Malay peasants—by all classes, in 
fact, except by the wild, lawless, worthless 
chiefs, We have tried years of external 
influence with them in vain, and it is time 
that they should be relieved of a duty 
which they cannot fulfil. 


If it is so, the responsibility lies 
with those who allowed the con. 
tinuance of intrigues and anarchy 
which were certain to affect our 
own settlements, and of piracies 
which it should be the duty 
of our gunboats to suppress. For 
more than two years these things 
went on almost unheeded, and it is 
quite possible that where a firm and 
responsible interference would have 
succeeded at the beginning, nothing 
less than annexation will now 
suffice. 

But the prompt intervention of 
Sir A. Clarke’s government, in 
1874, and the loyal support of Lord 
Carnarvon, were efforts which aimed 
at a higher and wiser policy, and 
one which should still be allowed 
a fair trial. The Times’ recom- 
mendation savours of the wisdom 
of the ostrich. It would shut its 
eyes on all that has gone before, 
and trust to our faults proving 
equally blind to find us out. 
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